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THURSDAY, Feeruary 27, 1902 


Mesaba Range Earthwork for 1902. 


The Drake & Stratton Company, who have large con- 
racts upon the Mesaba range, will move this year about 
1.400,000 ecubie yards of surface at mines there. About 
700 men will be employed all the season, and from six 
to eight shovels will be used. From the Stevenson 
mine about 700,000 yards will be removed, from the 
Sharon 400,000 and from the Fayal 300,000 yards. This 
will complete contracts at all but the Sharon, where 
ibout 700,000 yards will be removed the following year. 

About 200,000 yards will be stripped from the Burt 
mine by Winston & Dear, a smaller contract will be 
completed at the Auburn, at the Sauntry and Oliver 
some stripping contracts will probably be let, and the 


A Mammoth Sellers Planer. 


William Sellers & Co., Incorporated, of Philadelphia 
have designed and built an unusually massive and pow- 
erful planer for the Midvale Steel Company. It is in- 
tended to take the heaviest cuts on hard steel forgings, 
the maximum power exerted upon the tool being 100,000 
pounds. It has a capacity between housings of 12 feet 
and a hight of 10 feet, the table being 10 feet wide by 27 
feet long, with a working travel of 25 feet. There are 
two saddles on the cross rail and a vertical slide rest on 
each upright or housing. 

One peculiarity of this planer is that the feeds for 
each of the four tool holders are independent in direc- 





A MAMMOTH SELLERS PLANBR. 


Donora Mining Company will be obliged to take off some 


earth from the new Donora mine. The United States 


“teel Corporation will have a large job of stripping at 
the new Stevens mine. The Biwabik Mining Company 
will also do some stripping. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern will let contracts in 
\ few days calling for the construction of a line to the 
Shenango mine, together with some improvement to 
the main line at that point that will call for consider- 
ible earthwork. 

Ot ae iad. 

The British naval estimates for 1902-1903, which 
vere iatroduced on February 21 in the House of Com- 
nons by the Secretary of the Admiralty, show a total of 
‘156,275,000, as compared with $154,375,000 last year. 
‘eventy-five million dollars will be spent for new ships. 


tion and amount, each having its own feed motion and 
crank disk for regulating the amount of feed. To ac- 
complish this, the feeding mechanism is mounted on 
both ends of the cross rail, the two saddles being con- 
trolled from opposite ends. Each vertical slide rest car- 
ries likewise its own feeding mechanism, and all are 
driven from a common source. 

The bed, which is in two pieces, has a vertical depth 
of 4 feet 4%4 inches, and the ways on the table are flat, 
16 inches wide, and 7 feet from center to center. One 
bearing only is guided. The table is provided with steel 
rack of 3-inch pitch, 18-inch face, operated by bronze 
spiral pinion on a diagonal shaft 9 inches in diameter. 
This shaft is driven through a bevel wheel and pinion 
from a pair of friction clutches operated by a pneu- 
matic cylinder. The action of the stops on the table ad- 
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mits air pressure through either end of the clutch shaft 
to the proper end of the clamping cylinder, thus causing 
the alternate engagement and disengagement of the driv- 
ing and reversing clutches. 

The receiving pulley on the machine is 48 x 12 inches, 
and power is transmitted from the pulley by suitable 
gearing to the clutches, the train to the forward motion 
clutch being provided with change gears to give a va- 
riety of cutting speeds; the speed of reverse remaining 
constant. It is thus possible to obtain with ease the best 


Fig. 2. 
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great accuracy. The cross head itself is lifted by a 
horse-power motor, mounted on top of one of the ho. 
ings, provided with electric brake to prevent the lo: 
from running down. The vertical slide rests are co 
terbalanced, have power feed on the face of the uprig 
and a power cross feed which may be either horizont 
or inclined through a wide angle above and below t 
horizontal. 

The lubrication of the table is a matter of great in 
portance in a machine of this size, and it is here acco: 


View Showing Augiliary Upright in Working Position. 


A MAMMOTH SELLERS PLANER. 


results on materials of all kinds from soft cast iron to 
high carbon steel. 

Air pressure is also employed to move the stops in 
the escapement train which operates the feed motions. 
It is thus seen that the table does no work in the act of 
reversing, except to move the small air valves which con- 
trol the escapement and driving cylinders. The tool 
clamps on the cross head are arranged to take tool bars 
6 inches square, and the parts are so massive that it is 
necessary to provide a means of handling them by pow- 
er. Two series motors are therefore mounted on the pro- 
jecting ends of the cross rail, which is 42 inches deep 
and nearly 23 feet long, and by these motofs the saddles 
on the cross head and the slides on the saddles can be 
moved to any desired point at a rapid rate, and with 


plished by a centrifugal pump forcing oil over the bear 
ings under the table, the arrangement of oil grooves b¢ 
ing such as to insure a thorough distribution over the en 
tire surface. Catch troughs are arranged to extend b« 
yond the furthest overhang of the bed, and the oil is leu 
back through a strainer to the pump tank. 

The housings are of box construction, and measur 
30 inches wide on the face, and 19% feet high, and nea! 
ly 10 feet deep in the direction of the length of the bec 
The method of driving is peculiarly successful, it bein: 
possible to stop and start the table by hand at will an 
to reverse promptly, so that the table can be used wit! 
a very short stroke. 

The illustration, Fig. 1, does not show the vertica 
slide rests on the uprights, one being obscured by the in 































































vening bed and table, and the other having been re- 
ved for attachment to the auxiliary upright, Fig. 3. 
is upright, which is shown in working position in Fig. 
s used in finishing work too wide to pass between the 
usings, and is carried upon the floor plate shown in the 
istration, power for the feed being derived from the 
iare shaft on the left hand housing for actuating the 
d on the auxiliary upright. 
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From the Temperate to the Torrid Zone. 


PEREZ. VERA CRUZ, February 3, 1902.—A trip from 

e capital of the State of Durango to this point in the 
opical wilderness of Mexico, where impenetrable jungle 
ud palm waving prairie are the topographical features, 
an experience in life rich with the charm of novelty. 
Gold and silver mines and mountains, familiar objects to 
the citizen of Durango, and which, together with its 





Fig. 3.—Auziliary Upright Detached. 
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agricultural wealth, combine to make it perhaps the 
most favored State in the Mexican union, are here suc- 
ceeded by coffee fincas and banana plantations, “ gold 
mines,” indeed also, to their owners, though in a fig 
urative sense. Instead of the exhilarating ozone peculiar 
to an altitude of some 6000 or 7000 feet, the traveler here 
breathes the almost furnace-like atmosphere of a nearly 
sea level tierra caliente. 
rhe “station” from which these notes are dated—as 
a station with a name only by courtesy, being better 
own to the railway pioneers, who have only just 
shed their construction forces a few kilometers ahead 
us “ Kilometer 200 ’—is the present operating terminus 
the “ Vera Cruz al Pacifico” Railroad, running from 
rdoba, a station on the Mexican (“ Queen’s Own’”’) 
lway, to a junction with the Tehuantepec Railway. 
line runs almost direct south from Cordoba, the 
it coffee shipping center, through a rich but primitive 
utry of forest and tangled undergrowth, with here 
there a secluded Indian “shack” village. It is a 
itry for the pioneer, which gives promise of rich and 
ndant return for the labor which must be expended 
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to clear away its tangle of vine and creeper and re- 
deem it from a wilderness to productiveness. 


A Liak in the Pan-American Ralilroad, 

The Vera Cruz & Pacific Railway (Mason Line) has 
been under construction for some years, and despite the 
many difficulties incidental to such a great ‘undertaking 
in a tropical country, where labor is scarce and ineffi- 
cient, the northern division is now completed and in 
operation. Construction work is being pushed with 
vigor upon the southern division, the front being now 
several kilomeiers to the south of this point, where the 
Midland Bridge Company of Kansas City are building 
a steel bridge of three spans and a draw over the river 
which intercepts the track and which is now crossed by 
a temporary pile bridge. The bridge work, under the 
direction of the coinpany’s superintendent, Geo. E. 
Iritcher, is well under way. One of the abutments has 
been built and the other is about half finished. The 
workmen are nearly all from Kansas City, being sent 
down under contract to remain in the company’s employ 
from three to six months. Their pay ranges from $2.75 
to $4, gold, per day of ten hours. The same company 
have recently completed a fine steel bridge over the 
River Papaloapam, a short distance to the north, which 
is reported to have cost $1,000,000, Mexican. They also 
have other work in hand, including the bridging of the 
Trinidad River, still further to the south. Their camp 
at this point is a model of comfort and convenience, the 
imen being housed in frame buildings, and their health 
aud well being carefully looked after. A medical man 
is attached to each of the company’s camps. 

The Vera Cruz-Pacific Railway is an important link 
in the projected Pan-American system. When completed 
it will supply a direct route from the isthmus to the 
City of Mexico, doing away with the long delays at pres- 
ent incidental to a part rail and part ocean journey to 
that rapidly advancing portion of Mexico’s possessions. 


From Hight to Sea Level, 


The journey from Durango to Perez is one fraught 
with interest, from a scenic standpoint, the entire dis- 
iance. Making allowance for the difference in mileage 
traveled geographically the trip is analogous to one 
taken, say, from Olympia, Ore., to the everglades of 
lorida. 1t embraces a bird’s-eye view of two-thirds of 
the best part of the republic. The rich States of Dur- 
ango and Coahule are traversed; the arid sage bush re- 
gion intervening until the old bonanza mining camp of 
Zacatecas is reached is forgotten when the smiling and 
productive regions through which the Mexican Central 
Railway passes in the States of Guanajuato and Queré- 
iuro come into sight. The wonderful panoramic views 
and the splendid engineering revealed by the passage 
from the tablelands of Mexico to the hot country of the 
Cordoba region have so often been described as to render 
repetition unnecessary here. From Cordoba south, how- 
ever, to this outpost of civilization as represented by the 
forces of science and industry, epitomized in the opera- 
tions of railway and bridge builders, the land is a veri- 
table incognita, novel and interesting in its vegetation 
and as worthy of study as are the operations and ex- 
periences of the forceful world developers who are now 
opening up its long veiled riches to the settler and the 
husbandman. J. J. De 

a 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company entertained the 
employees of their general offices in Chicago at a ban- 
quet in that city on the evening of February 16. This 
was intended to be the first of a series of semiannual 
banquets. For some time the employees of the com- 
pany’s accounting department have been giving quarter- 
ly dinners, and the promotion of good fellowship among 
them has been so marked that the officers of the com- 
pany concluded it would be an excellent plan to bring 
the entire office force together at stated intervals under 
a similar arrangement. The banquet was attended by 
nearly 200 persons. John McLaughlan, credit man of 
the company, acted as toastmaster, and responses were 
made by President A. W. Thompson, General Counsel 
Harry Rubens, Assistant Counsel R. Jones, Jr., Secre- 
tary Y. B. Haagsma, Assistant Secretary C. E. Graves, 
Cincinnati sales agent, L. A. Burrell, and others. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


The Metric System. 


WASHINGTON, ID. C., February 18. 1902.—The House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures on the 
15th inst. gave another interesting hearing upon the bill 
providing fur the adoption of the metric system, the wit- 
nesses being Gen.George M.Sternberg, Surgeon-General 
of the army, and John A. Brashear of Allegheny, Pa., a 
well-known manufacturer of scientific apparatus, includ- 
ing instruments of precision; George A. Bond of the 
Pratt & Whitney Company, manufacturers of machine 
tools, &c., and Jesse Pawling, Jr., representing the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. With the exception 
of Mr. Bond, the witnesses were enthusiastically in fa- 
vor of the adoption of the system, and the mémbers of 
the committee, who are all very favorably disposed to 
the bill, are inclined to think that Mr. Bond’s opposition 
is based upon the misapprehension that the measure 
would require manufacturers to employ only tools, 
gauges, measures, &c., constructed on the metric system, 
while as a matter of fact there will Le no compulsory re- 
quirements. 

General Sternberg stated to the committee that he 
had for many years advocated the introduction of the 
metric system into the medical department of the army 
and almost immediately after being appointed Surgeon- 
General in 1894 he had issued an order requesting all 
surgeons, hospital stewards and other officers of the 
service to familiarize themselves with the system and 
directed that it be adopted as the exclusive system of 
weights and measures on and after the following Jan- 
uary, since which time, he said, the medical department 
had employed it exclusively. A special advantage of the 
system, in General Sternberg’s opinion, was the fact 
that any error in the employment of terms representing 
weights was easily detected, for the reason that it either 
increased or decreased the quantity at least ten times. 


John A, Brashear. 


Mr. Brashear, who was the next witness, said that he 
had been interested in the subject of metrology since a 
boy, but that when he first began to work upon the sub- 
ject practically he was prejudiced in favor of the old 
English system because he had learned his trade on that 
basis. “But it was not very long after I got into the busi- 
ness of making astronomical and astrophysical instru- 
ments,” said he, “that I found the orders I was receiv- 
ing came largely from foreign nations, and I found my- 
self forced to begin to study the metric system. There 
was at the outset a spirit of rebellion among the work- 
men as well as myself, but we finally had to get down 
to it, and when I had new lathes constructed I had 
them all made with the metric screw thread. About ten 
years ago Dr. Mendenhall, who was superintendent of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Engineers’ Society of Pittsburgh, of which I 
happened to be president, in regard to the use of the 
metric system, which had such an influence upon the 
engineers and upon myself that we decided at once that 
all papers and drawings submitted to our society should 
have weights and measures expressed not only in the 
English system, but also in the metric. Soon after that 
I ordered metric rules and gauges for my own shop, and 
installed the complete metric system of measurements 
with all the tables and with computations on blue prints, 
so that my men can take up any measurements in the 
English system and turn them at once into the French 
system. For the past ten years we have been working 
very largely on the metric system in our workshops, al- 
though I regret to say that we now receive orders from 
the United States Naval Observatory in the English 
measures, while from the Smithsonian and the Coast 
Survey they come in metric measures, and we must sat- 
isfy both of them. 

“I wish to say emphatically that the workmen find it 
easier to work in the metric system, which they find so 
simple because of the logical transition from the meter 
to the decimeter and the centimeter and the millimeter, 
&e. Our orders come from all over the world, including 
Russia, Asia Minor, Norway, Sweden, Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland and South America in the met- 
tic system. All these nations use it, and I can see no 
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way of stopping the wheels of this Juggernaut; if we d 
not get from under it we will be crushed.” 

In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Brashear stated that t! 
measurements received by him from Russian custome: 
had been in the metric system for the past twent 
years, although the Russian Government had not ye 
formally adopted the system. The only orders receiv: 
in the English system came from the United States a: 
from England and her colonies, including Canada. 
member of the committee inquired whether the witnes 
employed metric screw threads, to which he replied 
the affirmative, stating that no difficulty whatever w: 
encountered in changing from any standard of scre\ 
threads to the metric. Continuing, Mr. Brashear stated 
that he had recently received an order for an instru 
ment which required a precision of one and one-hal! 
millionths of an inch, and that in reaching such a 
curacy it was necessary to employ light waves for pur 
poses of measurement. He was frequently surprised 
to note the accuracy with which young men employed 
in his workshops but a single year would be able to 
work a metal or glass surface, some of them working 
as close as 1-40,000 mm. In reply tv a question, Mr 
Brashear said he thought if the United States adopted 
the metric system England would be compelled to do 
so. When asked whether it would be beneficial to the 
export trade of the United States if the metric system 
should be adopted by this country, Mr. Brashear said: 

“IT think the benefit could hardly be calculated. It 
seems to me it would be enormous.” 


George A. Bond, 


Mr. Bond in his opening statement said that he was 
the manager of the department of standards and gauges 
of the Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, Conn., 
and that at the risk of being classed with the hopeless 
minority he felt impelled to question the desirability of 
the compulsory adoption of the metric system. “ We 
build standard measuring machines and gauges,” said 
he. “ which we can guarantee within 1-50,000 inch on 
guages and nearly as close on measuring machines, but 
our workmen, who are as intelligent a lot of men as 
are to be found in any other manufacturing establish- 
ment, have found the use of the inch to be more satis 
factory than the metric standard, especially because 
the English system seems to lend itself to a little great- 
er economy in time in the number of figures required 
on drawings. I am not saying anything at all against 
the use of the metric system for computation pur- 
poses. That is the function that it seems to me a deci 
mal system has been devised for—the facilitating of 
computations. Certainly for all kinds of scientific work 
the metric system no doubt has great advantages, but 
when it comes to the actual work of a machine shop in 
ordinary manufacturing operations the inch as a unit 
and subdivisions by halves seem to appeal to certain 
classes of men much more readily than ten-thousandths, 
although if they are educated or trained to it they can 
think in ten-thousandths.” 

Replying to a question by the chairman, Mr. Bond 
said decimals were used for very fine measurements, 
and that the micrometer had become almost universally 
adopted, as the instrument made by Brown & Sharpe 
was so low in price and possessed so great a degree of 
accuracy that no one could afford to be without it for 
fine work. The Pratt & Whitney Company, We said, 
had done a great deal of work for foreign governments 
on a metric basis, including a complete armory outfit 
for three of the greatest armories in Europe, amount 
ing to nearly $2,000,000, of which every gauge was il 
the metric system. As illustrating the point that more 
figures are required to express dimensions in the metric 
system than in the English, Mr. Bond said: 

“We now have a machine ready to be delivered to 
the national physical laboratory of England, which was 
ordered in both the metric and English systems for the 
purpose of testing certain standards of length for Gov 
ernment work. It has the bars graduated from 0 to 
48 inches by inches, and parallel to these is a rule grad- 
uated from 0 to 1200 mm.; so we have two paralle! 
columns of figures by inches and by 25 mm., and in the 
case of the English system no more than two figures 
are used to express any dimension, while in the metric 











j stem four are required to express all the measure 

ents from 1000 to 1200 mm.” 

Taking up the subject of the expense that would be 

curred in going from the English to the metric system 

this country, Mr. Bond said he thought it would be 
great as to prove a hardship, especially as in his 

»yinion it would involve the abandonment of certain 

nndards of great value. In this connection he cited 

e so-cailed United States standard thread bolt and 

it, Which had been adopted by the Navy Department 

use throughout all navy yards, and which had after- 
urd been taken up and adopted by every railroad com- 
any in the United States, which materially reduced 

e cost of repairs. At this point Dr. Stratton of the 

ew National Bureau of Standards suggested to the 

tness that the passage of the Shafroth bill would not 

ompel any manufacturer to change his plant, but 

vould leave him free to carry on his work upon the 

isnglish system if he desired to do so, although the prob- 

ile practical effect of the measure would be to stimu- 

A ite such a demand for goods made on a metric basis 

that manufacturers generally would probably soon 

juip their plants with tools made on the metric sys- 

em, though that would be optional with them. Dr. 

Stratton emphasized especially the fact that tools made 

p n the English basis may be used to turn out products 

if metric dimensions. Mr. Bond rejoined that he was 

not fully informed of the scope of the bill and that he 

, would be glad to be advised as to its exact effect. If 

the metric system would be optional with manufactur- 

ers he would not be opposed to it, as he did not want to 

be classed “‘ with the old fogies.”” Manufacturers who 

found it more convenient to work with inches, he 
thought, should be at liberty to do so. 

Mr. Pawling, who was the last witness examined, 
laid before the committee a copy of the resolutions re- 
cently prepared by a special committee of the Franklin 
Institute, which were printed in The Iron Age of Feb- 
ruary 13. It was then decided to refer the Shafroth 

: bill to the Attorney-General for an opinion as to the 
yf scope of its compulsory features, and also to invite the 
: United States Steel Corporation to appear before the 
‘ committee by a representative chosen from one of their 
mechanical departments authorized to state the views 
of the comporation as to the desirability of the adoption 


is of the metric system by the United States. We L:.'C. 

¥ The Shortage of Pig lron.—Matthew Addy & Co., 
Bf pig iron merchants, of Cincinnati, in their last weekly 
3 report, say: “‘ There has been a great deal of wild talk 
in pig iron circles in regard to a shortage in pig iron. 
; It is well to look carefully into the situation and speak a 
# sober word regarding it, for much of the present excite- 
ent over the matter is entirely unwarranted by the 
is facts. At the present time there is a fictitious element 
Be n the pig iron situation. By this we mean that the 
i causes which have led to the scarcity of spot pig iron 
y are unusual and not likely to be of long duration. For 
the past two months the transportation facilities of the 


he he 
Ss 


country have broken down, and the railroads have not 
PB veen able to handle the traffic offered to them. This par- 
cularly has been the case in regard to coke. There is 

plenty of coke in the country. There has never been 

fe uy actual shortage of coke at the ovens, but the rail- 
oads have not been able to haul it. This has resulted 

i furnaces being obliged to bank a dozen at a time, and, 
' course, the production of pig iron has been corre- 
ndingly reduced. In the South there has been for 
weeks unprecedentedly bad weather. It has been 

: d or it has been raining, and labor in the South un- 
' these conditions will not work; so the Southern pro- 

ction has been curtailed. In the South the weather 

going to change for the better immediately, as the 

ing season is near at hand. The railroads in the 

rth are steadily getting in better shape, so it will not 

ong before furnace production will be once more at 
top limit. It is true, of course, that market condi- 
Ss could not be better. A great quantity of iron has 
n sold, consumption is enormous. and trade is health- 
and vigorous; but there is no occasion for any pan- 
* feeling in regard to the supply of pig iron. In the 
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South there is still a large quantity of pig iron for the 
last half of the year unsold, and for the first half of the 
year nearly all consumers are supplied.” 


ee 


The Car Famine. 





It is said the opening of navigation in the early 
spring will find the railroads facing the worst car fam- 
ine in their history. With but little ore moving now 
and coal traffic also light, the railroads are unable to 
supply enough cars to carry coke to the furnaces, and 
with the opening of navigation, when ore and coal 
movement will be heavier, the situation is likely to be 
much worse, instead of better. A Pittsburgh news- 
paper reviews the situation as follows: 

There are about 5000 crippled cars in the Pittsburgh 
district now awaiting repairs, and it will hurry each 
department to get the work on these cars finished by 
the middle of April. The car building firms, like the 
American Car & Foundry Company and the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, are cautious about accepting hurry 
up orders, and although the railroads are begging them 
to rush all work as fast as possible, they cannot make 
any assuring promises. 

The reports for 1900 and 1901 show that the Penn- 
sylvania had 95,724 cars in the freight service, the 
Pennsylvania Company 44,983, the Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
road 54,348, the Panhandle 13,710, and the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie about S000, Each of the above roads has added 
about 2000 cars or more to its freight equipment since 
then, and the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Baltimore 
& Ohio have probably built 10,000 new cars, and yet 
they are short of equipment now. The Panhandle does 
not own many coal cars, as it uses the Pennsylvania 
Company cars almost exclusively, and it has at all 
times about 25,000 Pennsylvania Railroad cars in use 
on the main line and branches, so that it takes about 
45,000 cars to keep the regular business of that system 
moving. 

So far as locomotive equipment is concerned the 
roads will be better off than ever before. The Penn- 
sylvania will receive 60 new engines from the Baldwin 
shops in addition to many that will be built at Altoona. 
The Ft. Wayne and the Panhandlé will receive at least 
40 new engines as soon as they can be turned out, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
are having engines built now at two different shops. 

The Pennsylvania Company are changing many old 
style gondola cars into coke racks. The maximum load 
of coke will not exceed 35 tons, as the material is light 
and bulky. The old gondola cars are capable of stand- 
ing such a load, and are fitted up with racks and re- 
painted. Hundreds of these will be rushed out of the 
different shops as soon as possible to meet the urgent 
demand for coke cars. 

- 

Of the pig iron exports last year from Middlesbrough, 
England, 153,330 tons went to Germany, 92,686 tons to 
Holland, 30,341 tons to Belgium, 34,425 tons to France, 
48.746 tons to Norway and Sweden, 74,081 tons to Italy 
and 60,446 tons to other foreign countries and British 
possessions, the 466,730 tons remaining to make up the 
total of 960,785 tons having been sent coastwise to other 
ports in the United Kingdom. As regards the exports 
of manufactured iron and steel in 1901, out of a total 
quantity of 172,957 tons exported, to foreign countries 
and British possessions, 70,205 tons went to India, 19,- 
170 tons to Japan, 25.750 tons to South and East Africa, 
15,000 tons to Russia and 42,832 tons to various other 
countries. The remaining 180,692 tons were sent coast- 
wise to other ports in the United Kingdom. 


From the Midlands of England ‘comes the announce- 
ment that it is proposed shortly to establish in Staf- 
fordshire a new crude steel cehter, similar to South 
Wales and the north of England. The idea is to supply 
all the smaller Midland works with semifinished steel, 
and so render Midland manufacturers independent both 
of South Wales, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Germany, Bel- 
gium and the United States. It is stated that the pro- 
posed syndicate is prepared to sell at £4 10s. if neces- 
sary. Of course, billets would be the principal output. 
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The Gould & Eberhardt Vertical Drill. 


Gould & Eberhardt of Newark, N. J., have just 
shipped to the new United States Government Printing 
Office at Manila, P. I., several 25-inch upright power 
feed drill presses. One of these machines, which em- 
body the latest improvements, is here illustrated. The 
table and table arm are now raised by bevel gear and 
screw, instead of by rack and pinion on the column, as 
formerly on this size drill. As the gearing for raising 
and lowering the table is placed about midway between 
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from breaking should it strike the bottom of the hole o 
from any cause become fast in the work. 

The method of arranging the direct connected ele 
tric motor is also shown. The bracket which support 
the motor is bolted to the upright columns of the dri! 
and belted direct from the armature shaft to the driving 
pulley, and the switch for the motor is placed where i 
can be quickly and conveniently reached by the operator 

The table and base plate are large and sufficient), 
braced to maintain the rigidity of the machine. Th 
column is practically one casting. The back brace to th 
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the center of the column and the drill spindle, it equal- 
izes all strains and weights brought to bear on the table. 

The automatic tapping attachment is shown on the 
left of the drill spindle proper. This attachment is used 
for tapping holes after they have been drilled, the work 
being rapidly moved across and centered under the tap 
by means of the oblong, compound traverse table. This 
tapping attachment can be used for tapping holes, either 
bottoming or through, large or small, up to the full ca- 
pacity. After it is set and started it will go to the 
proper depth, reverse and run back and is réady again 
for the next hole. It is provided with a safety friction 
device, which relieves the strain and prevents the tap 


column counteracts the pull of the cone belt, and thus 
prevents any possible springing or deflection of the col- 
umn. An index placed over each step of the lower cone 
tells the operator the correct belt speed at which to run 
the various sized drills. An index placed under each 
step of the upper cone tells the operator what speed to 
run when back gears are engaged. This system not only 
eliminates guess work and the burning of drills, but 
guards against “loafing” on the part of the operator. 
This index is large and plain, and the foreman can 
easily interpret it when 6 or 8 feet away from the ma- 
chine. An index is also placed on the feed rod, which 
tells at a glance the proper feed for any size drill within 











range of the machine. The feed is entirely inude- 
ndent of the drill spindle, and changing the speed of 

» drill dees not affect the feed arrangement. 

An automatic stop and depth gauge throws out the 

d after the drill has reached the required depth. The 

ick gears are arranged so that one movement of a 
ver releases the cone from the shaft and engages the 
aring. and changes the feed ten times coarser, while 

» movement in the opposite direction disengages the 

aring. The spindle is provided with means for com- 

ensating all wear which may take place in the drill, by 
jeans of a double conical bearing. The spindle head is 
vertically adjustable and can be raised or lowered and 
lamped in position. A square quill is used in place of 
rhe usual round sliding barrel. This adds greatly to the 
rigidity of the spindle in boring deep and rough holes, as 
t has more clamping surface and the barrel is less liable 
to gain play in the head. T-slots run out to the edge of 
the table and base, so that work can be bolted very 
close to the edge. The slots are of such a size that 
standard square headed bolts will fit at once without 
having special ones forged. 

This drill can be made to feed either automatically 
or by hand, up or down, separately through the head the 
entire length of the planed surface on the column, or 
independently through the rack on the quill. All changes 
are made from the front of machine, thus allowing the 
operator to remain in one position, directly before his 
work. It is made in 25, 32, 37, 43, 48 and 52 inch sizes. 





An Accurate Estimation of Sulphur in Iron by 
the Evolution Method,* 


BY HARRY E. WALTERS AND ROBERT MILLER, PITTSBURGH. 


The estimation of sulphur in iron is a subject upon 
which a great deal has been written, and if apologies 
are necessary for our contributing to the literature of 
the subject, we can only say that we think that the 
method which we present in this paper solves the prob- 
lem of securing an accurate estimation by the evolution 
method. Doctor Phillips of this society has shown that 
in using the evolution method organic sulphur com- 
pounds are formed, which are quite volatile and pass 
through the absorbing solutions, and recently Shimer 
and Blair, in a paper read at the Mexico meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, have proven 
the presence of a carbon-sulphur-titanium compound in 
some irons, which is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and 
point this out as a further source of error in using the 
evolution method. Most of the investigations were car- 
ried on with white irons, while in our investigation we 
have found the variation in results to be as much, and 
in most cases thore, in gray irons. It was suggested to 
us that if the sample be weighed off and then annealed 
in a non-oxidizing gas, all of the sulphur could, probably, 
be obtained by the evolution method. 

Samples of coke, foundry and cast irons, as well as 
a sampie of iron containing titanium, were obtained and 
treated as follows: 

1. The sulphur was evolved by the regular evolution 
method, using an ammoniacal cadmium chloride solu- 
tion to absorb the hydrogen sulphide, and titrating the 
cadmium sulphide with iodine. 

-. The sample was weighed into a porcelain boat and 
annealed in a porcelain tube in a current of natural gas 
or hydrogen. After annealing the sulphur was evolved 
and estimated as in 1. 

: aor sulphur was estimated by the gravimetric 
method. 

The first sample tried was a sample taken from an 
ron casting, which had been cast in sand. This sam- 
ple showed 0.057 sulphur by the regular method. The 
imple, after being annealed and then evolved as in the 

‘st_ case, showed 0.071 sulphur. The average of five 
sults by the gravimetric method was also 0.071 sul- 
ur. From these results it will readily be seen that, 
er annealing, all of the sulphur was evolved as hydro- 
| sulphide. These results were so encouraging that 


3 A paper read at the meeting of the Chemical Section of the 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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the rest of the samples were then tried, and in every case 
the result obtained, after annealing, checked with the 
gravimetric result. Experiments were then instituted 
to find the amount of time which the annealing should 
require, and it was decided that for ordinary irons 15 
minutes would be sufficient, but if the samples con- 
tained an appreciable amount of titanium they should 
be annealed one-half hour. The method finally decided 
on was as follows: 

Weigh 5 grams of the sample into a porcelain or 
copper boat and place in a thin porcelain or nickel tube, 
which is then placed in a combustion furnace; pass a 
current of natural gas or hydrogen through the tube a 
couple of minutes to expel the air, and then ignite it at 
the end of the tube. Now light the burners under the 
tube and turn on the gas so that the flame will just en- 
circle the tube, and anneal at a bright red light 15 
minutes to one-half hour. At the expiration of this 
time turn out the burners and allow the tube to cool 
while the current of gas continues. This will require 
about sever to ten minutes. When cool, remove the 
boat from the tube and transfer the sample to a suitable 
flask, and evolve the sulphur with dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1 acid, 1 water). Absorb the evolved hydrogen sul- 
phide in an ammoniacal cadmium chloride solution. 
Titrate with an iodine solution of theoretical strength. 

The following results will show how well the method 
compares with the gravimetric method: 


Evolution Barium 
Regular evolu- after annealing chloride 
Sample. tion method. 15 minutes. method. 
| oor 
0.057 0.071 ; 
1 Irom casting. ........--4 anne 0.071 
8 0.057 0.071 0.071 
0.073 
3¢ » ; 
pe Pee ee bent — bye 
3 Shot sample........... 1 0048 0.051 0.052 
4 Shot sample........... 0.049 0.059 0.059 
, 0.084 | 0 86 
5 Shot sample....... e:-- 0.080 10.085 ¢ 0 
7 Shot sample........... 0.026 0.026 0.026 
a “eee 0.036 0.035 0.034 
9 Shot sample..... .-- 0.052 0.051 0.053 
10 Shot sample....... -+- 0.072 0.078 0.077 
TR Gee WRMIR. 2 6c cc icces 0.125 0.132 0.130 
: ‘ § 0.032 0.031 0.030 
eee Wee EINES on a tee es eet 10.030 0.030 0.082 
5 ).05 , 
ree herr = 0.060 
e ).08 0. 
No, 740 Shot...........-. | 080 oa O oae 
a Se er on eae ue 
No. 740 Pig...-.. sss s9++ 10,080 0.079 0.080 
( 0.025 0.034 0.030 
No. 2 Iron castings... ooee oa. oan 
0.025 0. a 
f 0.038 0.056 0.056 
We ic ces cicdecwuadeseuns 10.038 0.055 0.054 
0.040 0.057 0.057 
\ 2 
0.059 0.076 0.076 
We icc ccecuteddwertwue 0.059 0.075 0.074 
0.060 oer 0.075 
0.076 | 
No. 12 Pig iron........-. oes oe 0.076 


Shot samples 2-11 were kindly furnished by Messrs. 
Murray, Rich, Mohr and Doctor Phillips. 

Shot samples 724, 730, 740 and 769 are from the Isa- 
bella Furnace. These samples were heated to redness 
before they were crushed. This probably accounts for 
the results of the three methods checking so closely. 

Sample of pig iron 740 is from the same cast as the 
shot sample 740. 

Samples B and C are the American Foundrymen’s 
Association standards. 

No. 12 is a sample of iron containing titanium and 
2.44 per cent. silicon, and was kindly furnished to us by 
Prof. P. W. Shimer. It required 30 minutes’ annealing 
on this sample. 

We think that the method, as outlined above, is prac- 
tical, because it requires but one hour to make the deter- 
mination, and if a tube of large bore be used a large 
number of samples may be annealed at the same time. 
While we should have liked to present more results, and 
also to have tried annealing in nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide, we could not find the time to perform any more 
experiments. We think that either of these gases will 
act as well as hydrogen or natural gas, and, further- 
more, believe that if shot samples are heated to redness 
before they are crushed they will need no further an- 
nealing, and all the sulphur will be evolved as hydrogen 
sulphide. 
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Trade Notes from Scotland. 


GLasGow, February 7, 1902.—The alliance between 
William Beardmore & Co. of Glasgow and Vickers’ 
Sons & Maxim, Limited, Barrow and Sheffield, has now 
been confirmed by a vote of the shareholders of the lat- 
ter company. In order to carry it out the capital of the 
Vickers Company is increased by the creation of 400,000 
new ordinary shares of £1 each, which are handed over 
to Mr. Beardmore as fully paid, in respect of one-half 
share in the capital of the Beardmore concern. This is 
now registered as a limited liability company with an 
ordinary share capital of £1,500,000 in £1 shares, and 
with borrowing powers to the extent of £2,000,000. Al- 
bert Vickers and Lieutenant Dawson, R. N., directors 
of the Vickers Company, join the board of the new 
Beardmore Company, and William Beardmore, while re- 
maining managing director of William Beardmore & 
Co., Limited, ulso becomes a director of the Vickers 
Company. None of the new capital is offered to the 
public. The Beardmore Company by their articles of 
association acquire powers, besides carrying on the 
business as at present conducted, to acquire, own, and 
work coal mines and quarries, to undertake contracts 
for works involving the supply and use of machinery, 
and for the construction of roads, railways, tramways, 
telegraph lines, &c., and the acquisition of docks, build- 
ings, patents, &c. There are also provisions to enable 
the company to combine or amalgamate with any other 
company having similar powers, apart from and in ad- 
dition to the arrangement with the Vickers Company. 
It is evident that great extensions are intended in the 
development of the Beardmore works and shipyard, and 
that further amalgamations are contemplated. Names 
are mentioned of well known firms to be absorbed, but 
it would be unwise to give them at present the pub- 
licity of these columns. e 

The Vickers Company as they now exist are an amal- 
gamation of the old firm of Naylor, Vickers & Co., steel 
manufacturers of Sheffield, with the Naval Construction 
& Armaments Company, Limited, of Barrow, and the 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt Gun & Ammunition Company, Lim- 
ited. They have a share capital of £4,800,000, besides 
mortgage bonds of £1,250,000,and it has, since the amal- 
gamation was completed, paid dividends of from 15 
per cent. to 20 per cent. per annum, besides bonuses. 
The steel works and the armor plate works are at Shef- 
field, the shipbuilding yard and engine shops at Bar- 
row-in-Furness. 

In the case of William Beardmore & Co., all the pro- 
ducing plant is in or near Glasgow, and the products 
are identical with those of the Vickers Company. That 
is to say, they make steel plates and armor plates; and 
build merchant ships and war ships; but they roll 
heavier armor plates than Vickers or any other maker, 
and they forge larger propeller and other shafting than 
almost any other maker. The Vickers Company also 
make ordnance and small arms, which the Beardmore 
Company are preparing to do. It may interest Ameri- 
can readers to know that the shipbuilding yard at 
present run by William Beardmore & Co. was that 
founded by the famous Robert Napier, who planned 
and built the engines for the first Cunard steamer, and 
a number of its successors. He was originally an en- 
gineer only, but started shipbuilding in 1842. In Napier’s 
yard was built the first vessel to cross the Atlantic in 
less than nine days. This was the Cunarder “ Scotia,” 
first of that name, but last of the side wheelers for 
ocean service, regarded in her time as the champion 
model of a mercantile marine steamer. She is still, I 
believe, in use as a telegraph-cable steamer. It was at 
Napier’s that the first screw propeller mail steamer 
was built, as also in due time the first steel mail steam- 
er. And at Napier’s was built the “ Ophir,” which car- 
ried the Prince and Princess of Wales around the world 
last year. Again, Napier’s was the first yard on the 
Clyde to build war ships, and for half a century this yard 
has been one of the most important contributors to the 
British navy, as well as to the navies of sevéral foreign 
countries. The founder of the firm of Robert Napier 
& Sons was associated with the foundation of the 
Parkhead works of William Beardmore & Co., and af- 
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ter more than half a century of separate existence th 
whole shipbuilding and engineering business of Rober 
Napier & Sons was last year taken over by Willian 
Beardmore & Co., but not to be carried out on the sam: 
spot, nor with the more or less obsolete plant. Beard 
more & Co. further acquired a 70-acre site with plent) 
of room to grow, further down the river, which is being 
rapidly laid out with building berths and engine shops 
for the production of the now largest types of mer 
chant and fighting ships, with the most modern an 
perfect plant in the world. I don’t think any American 
shipbuilder or engineer will find that he has many 
points to give the new Beardmore works at Dalmuir, 
sowe seven miles out of Glasgow. ‘These works wil! 
now he run in alliance with the Vickers Company, by 
the allotment of contracts to such plant as is best 
suited to deal with them. Their position with regard 
to armor plates will make the alliance very strong in 
the matter of war ship building. It is yet too soon, 
however, to forecast the developments that may be 
expected. 

There is no great animation in finished iron and 
steel, and prices generally are easier, but manufactur- 
ers are still fairly well employed—better than they will 
be two or three months hence when the abatement of 
activity in the shipyards becomes more marked. Last 
month the Scotch shipbuilders launched 14 vessels of 
22,800 tons, a total which compares with 14,000 tons in 
January, 1901, with 31,000 tons in January, 1900, and 
with 31,600 tons in January, 1899. Excepting these two 
last named years it is the largest January total since 
1882—January being a month much broken in upon by 
the New Year holidays. The Clyde proportion of the 
total was 11 vessels of 22,000 tons—the odd hundreds 
being contributed by the Forth and the Dee. Nearly 
one-half the new tonnage was for Scotch owners, and 
only about 300 was for foreigners. The largest and 
most notable products of the month were a 5250-ton 
screw steamer for the British India line, built by A. & 
J. Inglis, and a 5000-ton steamer for the Anchor line, 
built by D. & W. Henderson & Co. The reported con- 
tracts made in January, in so far as reported, do not 
aggregate more than about 15,000 tons, but some orders 
have been placed since this month opened which seem 
to promise a better record for February. 

It seems natural in the circumstances for pig iron to 
droop and languish, but there are good reasons to sus- 
pect that the output of pig iron is getting behind the 
current consumption, and as there is some little im- 
provement in the export demand for both Scotch and 
Cleveland iron, we may yet see crude iron going up 
when finished material is coming down. 

It is to be hoped not, for the sake of manufacturers. 
As far as smelters are concerned they are now get- 
ting ore at considerably lower prices than last year, 
and fuel also somewhat cheaper, though not yet cheap 
enough. The price for furnace coal in Scotland this 
month is reduced 6 pence per ton, which we may call 
equal to 2 shiJlings to 2 shillings 6 pence per ton of pig 
iron produced. Transactions in the warrant market are 
practically confined to Cleveland warrants, in which the 
fluctuations have been frequent, though not violent, dur- 
ing the last two weeks. It is noteworthy that the 
price of Cleveland warrant iron is now restored to 
something like normal relations to Scotch. That is to 
say, it is now about 5 shillings per ton lower than 
Scotch, instead of from 8 shillings to 13 shillings as it 
was last year. But even though the difference has been 
thus reduced and leaves now but a narrow margin for 
importation into Scotland, the arrivals here from Cleve- 
land week by week are even larger than they were a 
year ago. A good deal of the late buying of Cleveland 
warrants is said to have been on American account, 
but whether for actual shipment when freight offers, or 
only as a “hedge” does not yet appear. The total 
stocks in the public stores of Glasgow, Middlesbro and 
Cumberland are now only about 215,000 tons, and very 
little increase in the foreign demand would soon make 
a hole in that before more furnaces could be lighted 
up. Hematite pigs, however, remain weak in tone, as 
the prospects in the steel trade are so dull. 

Another cargo of Canadian pig iron has arrived in 
the Clyde this week from Sydney, Cape Breton, by a 











rwegian steamer. This makes the third cargo within 
fortnight. These arrivals, however, are believed to be 
e last, in fulfilment of the contracts made last year, 
id one does not hear of any more being offered. On 
ie contrary, it is stated that all the crude iron Nova 
otia has to spare for some time to come will be ab- 
irbed by the United States. If that is so, then Scotch 
onsumers will have to draw more from Cleveland for 
oundry purposes. 
Our coul markets generally are gradually settling 
iown to lower prices, but the Scotch market is kept 
ther in a state of suspense by uncertainty as to what 
ourse the wages question will assume. At present 
egotiations are on foot between representatives of the 
oal owners and the miners for a renewal of the Con- 
iliation Board, whose term of constitution expired 
ast year. The wage last fixed by the board—viz., 6 
shillings per day, is still being continued, but will call 
for revision if the board is reconstituted. There is little 


doubt it will be reconstituted, for it has proved very 
a] beneficial in averting strikes. B. T. 
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Trouble Brewing Among Chicago Machinists. 


The Chicago machinists are not satisfied with existing 
conditions, and are planning for another campaign to 
secure an advance in wages. Announcement is made 
that the local unions have engaged a hall in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building for March 12, in 
which it is proposed to hold a mass meeting of their 
ps members. It is stated that plans will then be formulated 
for an increase in wages varying from 2 to 15 cents per 
hour, according to the class of work and the place in 
Which it is done. An officer of the Chicago district of the 
international Association of Machinists has made the fol- 

wing statement, which appears in one of the city daily 
pers: 

At present we have agreements with 90 machine 
iops in the city which cover the working rules, wages, 
ours and other conditions. These agreements expire at 
irious dates until March 20. The employers will be in- 
ted to attend this meeting at the Young Men’s Chris- 
in Association, and if they do not agree to an increase 

wages, a general strike will be ordered. To-day we 
F utrol 4000 of the 5000 machinists in the city, and these 
: e consider the lowest paid of skilled mechanics in the 
y. We ought to get not less than 32 cents per hour for 
side work, and the same rate of wages as other me- 
hanies for outside work. In the case of the big office 
lildings, where the other trades receive 45 and 50 cents 
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per hour and an eight-hour day, we only receive 28 cents. 
This is goirg to be stopped. We will demand the same 
wages as other crafts on the skyscrapers. The mem- 
bership of the 14 locals in this city is now voting on this 
proposition. That it will he carried for the increase in 
wages there does not seem to be any doubt. 


— 


The Morehead Return Trap. 


The condensation from any steam heating or cooking 
apparatus must be removed. The more quickly the con- 
densation is removed the drier and more effective will 
be the heating surfaces. It is the greatest extravagance 
to waste it, as it is pure water and hot. The most ef- 
fective way to utilize the heat it contains is to deliver it 
into the boiler before it vaporizes. The Morehead return 
trap has been designed to handle this condensation 
quickly and economically. It is constructed of steel, the 





THE MOREHEAD RETURN TRAP. 


heads and longitudinal seam being closely riveted and 
calked, to withstand any pressure carried on the boiler. 
All working parts are on the outside, in plain sight and 
easily accessible. The trap is located 6 feet or more 
above the water line of boiler. The water from the con- 
densing surfaces is forced by the pressure of steam 
from the boiler through a pipe leading to the trap, with 
a swing check valve close to latter. As soon as suffi- 
cient water has entered the receiver to overcome the 
weight on the arm the receiver tilts down, allowing 
the water to pass through the discharge pipe, at the 
same time opening the steam valve, which has a pipe 
connected with the dome of the boiler. By equalizing 
the pressure on the surface of the water in receiver with 
that in boiler, the water, in simple obedience to the laws 
of gravity, flows into the boiler. As soon as the receiver 
is empty it tilts back, as before, and again refills. The 
trap is prompt in opening and closing, its action being 
due entirely to gravity. When once set up it requires no 
further attention. It takes the water from the condens- 
ing surfaces, whether they are above or below the wa- 
ter level in the boiler, and automatically returns it to the 
boiler at the temperature due to the pressure at which 
the steam is condensed. There is no outlet by which the 
steam can be wasted. It supplies all the water needed 
in the boiler from the main pipe, providing there is 
enough pressure on the main to lift the water to the 
trap, thus performing the duties of a pump or injector. 
It operates equally well with high or low pressure coils, 
or coils using exhaust steam, allowing no condensation 
to collect in them. This trap is made by the American 
Blower Company of Detroit, Mich. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


More Consolidation. 


The Ebbw Vale Company are acquiring the valuable 
colliery and mineral property at Abercarn, South Wales, 
for many years in possession of Watts, Ward & Co., 
and later carried on by the Abercarn Colliery Company 
and their successors, the National Colliery Company. 
The property contains several seams of the best qualities 
of Monmouthshire coal, and as the Ebbw Vale Company 
are keeping themselves fairly well up to date with mod- 
ern plant, they should be able to increase their output 
considerably. It is stated that the Ebbw Vale Company 
intend from time to time to acquire other coal properties. 
Thus the idea of a self contained trust, in which every 
item, from the raw material to the finished goods, is in 
possession of one concern, is becoming acclimatized over 
here. 


The Machine Trade, 


In some recent statistics published by the German 
Government upon the machinery trade of the principal 
countries some extraordinary results are vouched for. 
For example, is it true that the exports of machinery 
from the United States fell so enormously last year as 
is indicated in these figures? I append them, however, 
as they are official, with some doubts as to their ac- 
curacy. A point that American machine makers should 
carefully observe is the great market for machinery in 
Germany, France and Austria-Hungary: 

-————_I mports. ———__ -- Exports. 

1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 
$11,689,600 $18,492,700 $76,890,700 $95,383,400 

4,400,000 3,100,000 19,500,000 71,600,000 
7,711,200 24,038,000 16,065,000 54,454,400 
10,653,600 27,309,500 8,762,200 11,850,200 
2,991,500 10,595,700 7,893,700 11,136,100 
Switzerland ... 3,107,300 5,635,600 8,956,500 9,302,600 
Austria-Hungary 7,165,900 10,576,300 1,786,400 3,126,200 


Sugar Machinery for Cuba, 


With reference to the leading article in The Iron Age 
of December 26, and by way of comment, I may remark 
that while it is recognized over here that the sugar in- 
dustry in the West Indies is being stimulated by Amer- 
ican capital, the sugar machinery has in part come from 
this country. A very large installation at Puerto Pedre, 
Cuba, has just been set up, and the order for the crystal- 
lizing plant has been secured by Watson, Laidlaw & 
Co. of Glasgow. There are 20 crystallizers, 8 feet 3 
inches diameter and from 24 to 28 feet in length, con- 
structed throughout of steel plates. On the sugar 
crystals being properly formed and ready for the centrif- 
ugal movement, a large valve at the top is opened, and 
the mass is discharged up a pipe which conveys it 
to the mixer over the centrifugals. There are 24 ma- 
chines of the Weston type, having baskets 40 inches in 
diameter, the baskets and mixers being supported on 
patent steam framing. The water motors which drive 
the baskets are of the Pelton type, and are each fitted 
with two separator water jets, one or both of which may 
be used as necessary. 


England 
United States.. 


Represented in England. 


The Bullard Machine Tool Cempany of Bridgeport, 
Conn., United States of America, are represented in this 
country by the well-known German firm, Ludwig Loewe 
& Co., Limited, 30 and 32 Farringdon Road, London, 
E. C. Ludwig Loewe & Co. have placed their affairs in 
the hands of H. F. L. Orcutt, whose American experi- 
ence stands him in good stead, and who is known to 
many American machine tool makers. Representing as 
he does both an American and a German house, he is 
naturally in a very strong position. Recently in conver- 
sation with him I gathered that he is highly satisfied 
with his first year’s efforts. 


More About Stractural Work, 

In The Iron Age of January 9 reference is made to 
American structural work in the British colonies. It is 
quite evident that British engineers are dissatisfied with 
the amount of bridge work in British colonies coming 
to America. Full recognition, however, is made of the 
many advantages inherent in American practice. An- 
other writer in the Engineer has taken up the question 
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as to the distinctive practice of each country. He sums 
it up in these words: “If we glance at our chief com 
petitors in this market—our Atlantic cousins—or to our 
pushing neighbors, the Germans, we find that, broad 
ly speaking, they both favor the same general type of 
bridge work—a type to beroughly distinguished from ours 
by the fact of the connections being made by pins, while 
ours are made by rivets. Let it be understood that this 
1s meant in a general sense only, and that it marks the 
difference between the two systems in a way commonly 
understood by the ‘man in the street.’” <A striking ex- 
ample of the difficulties attending English rivet work is 
wentioned. Recently he was able to inspect two 100- 
foot spans—girders of the Warren type, with plate cross 
girders and rail bearers, as arranged for a single line, 
meter gauge, with riveted joints throughout. He saw the 
work before the rails or ballasting were laid; the wooden 
trellising was still in its place under the main girders. 
The country was near the equator, and native labor was 
used in the erection. The following are his notes ver- 
batim: ‘‘ Rivets (erection) very badly formed through- 
out. A perfect erection rivet not to be found in the 
whole structure. In detail: End nearest B. Riveting 
fair only in end plates and webs, diagonals fair with 
some cracked heads. In girder, on left hand side looking 
toward B, I count 239 erection rivets with badly formed 
heads—either cracked, burnt, heads on one side, not proper- 
ly welded, or partial heads, Other girders not counted, but 
in practicaily the same state. The worst rivets are in 
the tee iron diagonals that come inside the top boom. 
This is really a very awkward place for riveting, and 
full advantage has been taken of this. Generally speak- 
ing, the best rivets are to be found in the end webs and 
in the boom joints. These are a fair class of riveting 
only—not good work. Girders only fairly straight. 
Rivets in rail bearers to cross girders are fair only—not 
good work.” If this is a fair example of English rivet- 
ing work on bridges for hot climates, where black labor 
is almost essential, it is not to be wondered at that 
American pin work is preferred. Ample justice is done 
to the American engineer. For example, he says: “It 
was not long before the pin type began to gain ground, 
and its obvious erectional advantages soon brought it 
into almost general use, with the result that this is now 
almost universally known as the American style of 
bridge building. To America certainly belongs the honor 
of its development and its present position, and to it they 
owe their recent success against English makers in the 
open market.” Further, he says: “‘ Evolution and de- 
velopment, aided by a precise knowledge of local re- 
quirements and possibilities and a keen eye to finance, 
has produced for America a very satisfactory type. 
Were our own ditficulties as well understood by the au- 
thorities and the wreck that is made of the best work 
the country can do so soon as it leaves our shores proper- 
ly brought home to them, how long would it be before 
our own type was deemed capable of improvement; pos- 
sibly based on the experience of others, possibly by the 
perfection of other methods not yet known to ordinary 
men, for the ways of government are past finding out?” 
Mention of bridge building reminds me that the Alla- 
habad-Fyzabad State Railway Bridge over the Ganges 
is to be one of 15 spans, of 200 feet each, and the hight 
above water 50 feet. The estimated cost of the bridge 
is about $120,000, but of course in practice it will run to 
more than that. The bridge will cross the Ganges about 
2 miles outside of Allahabad. 


Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Limited. 


Bolekow, Vaughan & Co., Limited, the well-known 
British iron concern, are bringing their plant up to 
date, and are not hesitating upon lavish expenditure. 
They have given a contract to the British Westinghouse 
Electrical Company for electrical plant, at a cost of 
$350,000. A start has already been made with the work, 
and, when completed, it will be the most extensive and 
most thorough electric installation probably in Great 
Britain. The overhead cranes are being converted into 
electrical of the three-motor type, and the jib cranes of 
the one-motor class. It is proposed, as far as possible, 
that each machine shall have its own motor. In addi- 
tion, two new blast furnaces are being erected from the 














jesigns of F. C. Roberts of Philadelphia. Further, five 
ew blast furnaces will be later erected, with all acces- 
sories, four to be continually in blast and one in reserve. 
\ighteen or 20 of the present furnaces will be done away 
vith, The total cost of these improvements will exceed 
$2,000,000. Mention of this firm leads me to point out 
‘hat in many respects they are an example of what can be 
ione by conservative capitalization combined with pro- 
eressive methods. The company were formed in 1864, 
and were established to acquire the iron works and col- 
lieries of Bolckow & Vaughan. In 1899 the properties 
of the Clay Lane Iron Company were purchased at an 
vutlay of over $1,000,000, payment being made out of cur- 
rent revenue. For nearly 20 years no increase has been 
made in capital account. The original capital of the 
company was $12,500,000, but to meet increased business 
this was raised in 1882, and the present capital value is 
over $16,000,000, divided into: 


1,629,760 ordinary shares of £1 each, fully paid...... £1,629,760 
1,860,900 ordinary shares of £1 each, 12s. paid....... 1,116,540 
23,604 preference shares of £20 each...........4+- 472,080 
WEEE oe hda ial ee MRwK ER WeA ARERR ORRORE £3,218,380 


On the last balance sheet I observe that the com- 
pany have a reserve fund of $1,250,000, and cash in 
hand $1,260,000. The fluctuations of profits of this great 
concern will interest your readers, and I append a tabu- 
lar statement herewith for the last ten years. It will be 
observed that the last year covers 18 months. It was 
found that stceck taking at Christimas time was incon- 
venient, and it was decided.to end the financial year on 
June 30: 


Average price of Average export 
Cleveland pig price of pig 


Profits. iron per ton. iron per ton. 

Year. £ s. 4d. s. 4d. 
SORE osntpavneeee 74,441 40 1 52 6 
ee ee 116,472 88 5 51 6 
SRaé 8 Vaceeeuwes 141,447 34 10 46 11 
FONGi as sss ceekeas 135,857 35 9 46 0 
; | eer eer eT a 160,016 36 3 47 11 
BERG iv ecwvccuws 286,247 37 6 47 9 
SOs ti sanenaeneen 250,422 40 0 48 1 
ee rT ee 212,732 40 10 52 6 
BOOP hiwceecsumenn 466,263 53 0 69 4 
18 months to June 

ae ee 618,297 68 1 83 11 
BPG E xc ctaaesa.ceva “enews 47 2 62 8 


The company write off for depreciation $300,000 per 
annum, and in addition they have paid each year out of 
revenue large sums for providing new plant, machinery, 
works, &¢., and yet have built up a good reserve. Dur- 
ing the last seven years the following amounts for de- 
preciation, reserve, new plant, &c., have been allocated 
without increase of capital: 


New 
plant, ma- 
Depreciation. Reserve. chinery, &c. Total. 
1900-1901...... eccee £98,828 Nil. £117,924 £211,252 
SOA ca emus 63,655 Nil. 263,185 326,840 
REGS Cacctieewees 63,655 25,000 16,000 96,570 
BOOS ci RLdeas veNewRD 55,570 25,000 43,500 137,609 
FONG takeceteeatews 61,931 40,000 35,000 126,931 
Ri i iiiecae civwls Hare 51,517 25,000 15,000 91,517 
FOO arte oe eeRearee 50,536 21,914 Nil. 72,450 
DORE sick inicwevas £445,646 £136,914 £490,609 £1,073,169 


Altogether a very prosperous concern, the operations 
of which afford an excellent object lesson to all those 
interested, 

The Tredegar Iron Works, 

From South Wales comes the statement that negotia- 
tions are in progress for the leasing of the mills at the 
Tredegar Iron Works, Monmouthshire, by an influential 
syndicate of Midland gentlemen, who realize the ad- 
vantages of Tredegar in respect of cheaper labor and 
proximity to an ocean shipping port as compared with 
the Staffordshire district. The Tredegar bar mills have 

een standing idle for some months, and it is stated that 
‘ars would only form part of the material wliich the syn- 
licate propose to produce at Tredegar. A definite pro- 
ouncement may be looked for at an early date. Should 
ie proposals meet with mutual acceptance it is likely 
hat at least two of the Tredegar Company’s furnaces 
ill be restarted either by the Tredegar Company or by 
ue syndicate, part of the output being utilized in the 
vorks, and the remainder available for sale. Relining 
ricks have already been delivered at Tredegar, so that 
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it would appear that the company anticipate that the 
negotiations will have a satisfactory termination. 
Iron and Steel in India, 
‘rhe report for the year ended September 30, 1901, of 
the Bengal Lron & Steel Company shows that after writ 


_ing off enough for depreciation of plant and machinery 


and for management and sundry purposes, there remains 
a profit of over $200,000. From this has to be deducted 
home charges, interest on debentures and other small 
items, amounting to $21,000, leaving a net profit of $175,- 
000. On August 1 an interim dividend of 5 per cent. was 
paid, and there is now a balance of close on $150,000. 
After providing for the bonuses due to the general agents 
and general manager, respectively, a final dividend of 
5 per cent. is paid, making 10 per cent. for the whole 
year; $60,000 is at the same time placed to the reserve 
account. Iron and steel manufacturers in India are 
very hopeful that the industry will ultimately take root 
there. This week we have had Prof. Wyndham R. 
Dunstan lecturing on the coal resources of India, when 
he predicted that as the means and conditions of coal 
transport in India were improved the importation of 
coal to India could entirely cease, so great had been the 
recent development in the native industry. This might 
be expected to occur within a very few years. With 
cheaper and better means of transport it would also be 
possible to start several new industries depending on 
the use of coal. Of these, by far the most important 
would be iron and steel production from the abundance 
of excellent iron ore to be found in India. The analyt- 
ical results proved the steam and coking fuel, especially 
in Bengal and Assam, to be excellent. In 1900 nearly 
90,000 natives were employed in coal mining, the average 
pay for underground work being about 144 rupees a 
week. Indian coal, at the pit’s mouth, was probably 
lower in price than in any other country, often reaching 
2 rupees a ton. The export duty on British coal would 
no doubt tend still further to stimulate the coal indus- 
try of India, and to reduce still further the imports of 
British coal into India. No accurate statement could 
be made as to the total amount of coal in India, but 
geologists were inclined to put the total areas as occupy- 
ing about 35,000 square miles. Having regard to the 
extreme thickness of many of the seams, it was clear 
that India possessed an enormous supply of fuel, which 
would render her independent of other sources of sup- 
ply, and which, in time to come, might even be drawn 
upon by other nations, whose coal deposits were now 
in process of depletion. Lord George Hamilton, the 
Secretary of State for India, who presided, said that 
Indian finances were at the present time very good, and 
the Governmentintended to utilize them to the advantage 
of India and the development of her resources. They 
would see that reasonable access was given to the coal 
fields. Another policy foreshadowed was that as a 
first charge upon the capital of the Indian railway serv- 
ice, it was decided better to equip existing lines rather 
than to scatter money in multiplying a number of lines, 
each less efficiently equipped. It was the view of the 
Secretary of State that cheaper transit charges would 
be the outcome. The representative of the firm of 
Krupp’s, who was sent to India and other countries of 
the East last year, has now returned. It is stated that 
his mission has not been very successful, except to the 
extent that his employers now understand the require- 
inents of the Eastern market better than heretofore. 


Indian Locomotive Practice. 


Information is now to hand as to the result of the 
conference of locomotive superintendents in India who 
came together with a view of arriving at some decision 
whereby the full resources of British locomotive building 
works might be taken advantage of for supplying the 
want of the English railways. Thirty of the principal 
railways were represented. After a five days’ meeting 
the conference, which was presided over by F. Wolley 
Dod, decided to ask the principal British builders to pre- 
pare designs for several engines, varying in their weight 
as well as in their tractive power and in their capacity 
for long runs without renewing supplies, and suitable 
for fast and heavy traffic on passenger, goods or mixed 
service. The particulars under these heads will be speci- 
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fied for 16 types for use on the broad gauges and the 
same number on the meter gauge; and even in the 
varieties there will be three standard sizes of boilers and 
cylinders indicated, and four sizes of wheels. The most 
suitable features of each design submitted will be used 
to constitute standards of different weights and powers 
of engines. But, at the same time, consideration must 
be given to the question of the strength of bridges and of 
other items in the permanent way for determining the 
weight and speed to be attained, and this involves an 
examination of the existing conditions and also the cost 
of and possible financial return accruing from the bring- 
ing of short lines up to standards suitable for a wide 
application of the standardized locomotives. 
The Views of an American Shipbuilder. 


An American shipbuilder, whose name is not given, 
has recently been interviewed by a Scottish journalist. 
This gentleman has been expressing some useful tech- 
nical opinions upon English shipbuilding yards. He 
was impressed with the progress made in labor saving 
appliances during the past ten years, and was frank in 
his admission that, as regards the heavier tools, these 
were in advance of many made in the United States, 
because in their proportions more liberal allowance was 
made, and the result was greater reliability. As re- 
gards the lighter tools of the automatic and semiauto- 
matic type, he thought American makers had got a lead, 
but were fast losing it, and that in the form of stand- 
ards, slides and bearing surfaces British practice was 
superior. But as regards the use of these tools and 
the amount of work got from them, he was satisfied 
that the employers had a grievance against the restric- 
tions laid down by trade unions, and that some of these 
must be removed so as to encourage further effort in 
the direction of mechanical improvements to be made 
to keep down costs. He had learned that on the Clyde 
the cost of plating a ship with from % to 11-16 inch 
steel was about 3 pence per square foot, including the 
working of the plate from the time it entered the yard 
until it was riveted on the ship’s frames, and he 
seemed to think that. notwithstanding higher wages in 
the States, they would soon be able to arrive at the 
same results. At present he thought costs were from 
20 to 30 per cent. higher in the States, and the great 
trouble was the high price of material. There was no 
need for this, since the steel works were able to produce 
much cheaper than in this country, but the fiscal condi- 
tions assisted the United States steel makers, and he 
looked forward to the time when by the reduction or 
abolition of the import duty on steel the practice of 
maintaining home prices and at the same time export- 
ing material at less than cost price would be put a stop 
to. Belfast and Clyde builders, he said, were last year 
getting material from the States at £1 cheaper than 
American firms. 

The Talbot Process. 

It is now definitely stated that Guest, Keen & Co. 
have decided to erect open hearth steel furnaces on the 
Talbot continuous system, beginning with three or 
four in number and 150 to 200 tons capacity. It is 
claimed that these will be the biggest open hearth fur- 
naces in existence. 


Rolling Stock Politics, 


It goes without saying that rolling stock is a very 
important section in England of engineering enterprise. 
It is perhaps known to your readers that the American 
Steel Foundry Company of St. Louis, Mo., are filling a 
large order for the Caledonian Railway for cars of the 
gondola type, uncovered, and each with a capacity of 
30 tons. These are made in sections and put in crates 
for easier shipment. The giving out of this order has 
set wagging the tongues of the alarmists; they see in 
their mind’s eye the whole railway stock of England 
coming from America. However, there is another side 
to the picture, in the shape of a letter from E. Gearing, 
general manager of the Leeds Forge Company, who 
writes as follows: “The Oaledonian Railway Company, 
early in February, 1901, placed an order for 20 wagons 
of 30 tons capacity with the American Steel Foundry 
Company of St. Louis, and also ordered 30 wagons 
of the same type and capacity from the Leeds Forge 
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Company. The price mentioned (£125) is very mu 
under the actual price at which the order was plac 
Much has been written on American smartness in de] 

eries, but in this case the home country has scored. 1 

first of the 30 wagons ordered from Leeds was delive 

September 7, 1901, and the order was completed by D 
cember 21, 1901, whereas the Americans are only sh 

ping their wagons now, in parts to be erected in t! 
country, although they have rushed the said wag 

‘as fast as they can be turned out.’ Evidently we a 
not quite so slow as our cousins across the water gi 
us credit for, seeing that our order was completed la 
December, and the wagons were not delivered ‘as fa 
as they could be turned out,’ owing to a large Gover 
ment order for 2100 under trucks and 150 complet 
wagons of the Caledonian type having to be given pre 
dence over all other work.’”’ I may perhaps add that t! 
Leeds wagons were tested with a load of 90 tons, whi 
the tare weight of the British wagon is less than th: 
of the American. 

In connection with the same subject, Midlanders are 
busy talking about a proposed amalgamation betwee 
the Oldbury Carriage & Wagon Co. and Brown, Mar 
shalls & Co. Nothing definite has yet transpired, but 
there is no doubt that overtures have been made for 
combination on American lines. The general idea would 
be that, presuming the combination could be brought 
about, one company would make a specialty of passen 
ger carriages, another of mineral trucks, and thus mixed 
contracts would be avoided. The two companies that 
I have named admit that there is substance in the ru 
mor, and other companies have been approached. Ar 
incident that will interest Americans is the announce 
ment of the dividend of the Union Rolling Stock Com- 
pany, which showed a profit for the year of $34,000, and 
paid a dividend of 10 per cent. This company were 
founded by W. A. Adams and Richard Chamberlain 
many years ago to finance rolling stock in the United 
States. At that time the rate of money ruling in the 
States was much higher than at present, and the com- 
pany were therefore able to make large profits. Lately, 
for various reasons—or shall I say for obvious reasons ? 
—no applications for financial aid from American rail- 
way companies have been received. The New York 
agent of the company has just told the directors thar 
one of the reasons why they are not likely to get new 
business in the United States is that all the large build- 
ing companies have combined, and have sufficient capi- 
tal to make rolling stock and finance it themselves, or 
make the cars themselves and sell outright. Thus an 
other company, founded in the good old times for Ame: 
ican financial reasons, lose their raison d’étre. But how 
very far away all this sounds nowadays ? 


Japanese Steel, 

Mention of the Bengal Steel & Iron Works reminds 
me that the Japanese Government steel manufacturing 
works are now in full swing, and the output for this yea: 
is expected to reach 100,000 tons. It is anticipated that 
the material will cost less than that imported fron 
Scotland, taking into consideration $10 per ton freight 
age. The establishment has cost already $10,000,000, and 
includes two-blast furnaces, four open hearth steel fur- 
naces, each of 25 tons capacity; two 10-ton Bessemer 
converters, with seven rolling mills. One of the blast 
furnaces has been running for nearly a year, and one o 
the steel furnaces for nearly seven months. The rails 
being rolled now are light, 16 pounds per yard, and th 
ship plates are small, 8 x 4 feet by % inch thick. Th 
situation of the works is convenient, in the midst o 
the coal region, and with easy rail and water transpor 
The workmen’s wage is seldom more than 30 cents pe 
day, and women employees do the rough work. 


Declining Profits, 


Measures Brothers, the well-known steel girder an 
iron firm, have managed this last year to make a net 
profit of only $4500, after paying debenture interest 
Last year, however, they were able to carry forwar 
$45,000, so that the ordinary shareholders obtained : 
dividend of 7% per cent., but the outlook is by no means 
rosy. The South Durham Steel & Iron Company’s prof 
its have this year fallen by $100,000, with the result 








hat nothing is passed to the reserve, which last year 
enefited to the extent of $500,000. These figures seem 
o me, in the words of Carlyle, to be “significant of 
uch.” S. G. H. 
—_—_— 


The Nutting Automatic Multiple Spindle Dril). 


The automatic multiple spindle drill press built by 
ie National Automatic Tool Company of Dayton, Ohio, 


E 


Sere hee 


Lr eae ety 


: s a distinct and radical departure from the old line of 
5 lrilling multiple or repetitive work. It also introduces 
new system of handling the work. Before giving a de- 
tailed description of the machine, a brief outline of its 
ipacity, floor space and its general operation might en- 
ble the reader to better understand it. In floor space it 
ikes up less room than the regular six-spindle drill press 
nd requires less belting, and instead of being able to 
se only six different size drills, 120 different size drills 
‘y be in use on this size machine, if the work requires 
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it, and any drill from the smallest up to 5 inch in diam- 
eter. Each drill has its proper cutting speed, and is 
sear driven, and is only run while in the actual operation 
of drilling work. 

As will be seen, the turret head has six groups of 
drills attached to it, and spindles to the number of 20 
nay be cperated in each group. The spindles for these 
drills are of hardened steel, ground, and run in high 
grade bronze bushings, each one being fitted with its 


THE NUTTING AUTOMATIC MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL. 


own drill chuck of special design, hélding several sizes 
of drills. These spindles may be of larger or smaller 
diameter, and are made of proper size to hold the de- 
sired size of drill. These groups of drills are fitted up 
to exactly match the jigs which’ hold the work, and the 
jigs are clamped in position upon the platen. Vertical 
holes in any position, whether very close together or 
wide apart, may be drilled by using two groups of drills, 
taking part with one group, and before the jig is moved 
the turret head indexes automatically bringing the next 
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group into play, the ones just used being stopped and 
kept still until they make the circuit of the turret and 
are again brought into play. This second group of drills 
completing the operation on the first jig, the platen is 
now automatically brought along until the second jig 
is in position and the operation repeated; this second 
one may be a duplicate of the first one or may be work 
of a totally different kind. The third jig goes through 
the same routine, the operator loading and unloading 
while this is going on. But another and very important 
feature is that while the vertical holes are being drilled 
six horizontal holes in both ends and in a lug in the cen- 
ter of the piece of work shown in the cut are also drilled 
at the same time, these horizontal drills having a travel 
of about 714 inches from back to front. The machine is 
also built with a horizontal drilling attachment on the 
front of it, and which is not shown in the cut. 

These groups of drills and the jigs for holding the 
work on the platen are entirely separate from the ma- 
chine, and may be removed bodily and be replaced by 
others, making it possible to put an unlimited number of 
different jobs on the same machine. 

For instance, the jigs shown on the machine contain 
each two different kinds of cast iron face plates for a 
sewing machine arm,there being 15 holes, including both 
vertical and horizontal, in each plate, in size from No. 40 
wire gauge to 5-16 inch, and the machine turns these out 
at the rate of 60 plates per hour, or one plate per minute, 
and even at this remarkable rate of speed the operator 
has ample time to run two machines. 

The machine has a speed combination by which the 
lifting or feeding speed of the platen may be regulated 
to suit any metal or size of drill, and once set up by the 
foreman or whoever has charge of the automatic ma- 
chinery the operator can neither force the drills nor re- 
tard the speed of the machine, making it possible to cor- 
rectly estimate the output and to know whether the 
jigs are kept properly filled. In classes of work where 
the holes are not too close together six jobs, each of a dif- 
ferent class, may be carried on at the same time, the op- 
erator having his six stock boxes at hand and loading 
each jig with its proper work, thus getting from the ma- 
chine the work of several ordinary presses. , 

This company also build a machine that drills the six 
sides of a piece. Instead of the sliding platen, as shown 
in the cut, a second turret is placed below, which in- 
dexes a full quarter turn, thus presenting four sides to 
the upper turret and groups of drills, while both back 
and front horizontal attachments take care of the sides 
of the piece to be drilled. 
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Pacific Coast News. 


San Francisco, February 17, 1902.—The past week 
has been on the whole rainy, and every part of the State, 
except Southern California, has been visited by the 
storm. The result will be that though we need more rain 
in this section the crops of all descriptions are assured 
practically, and the output of cereals, fruit, &c., will be 
much larger than that of any year for the past five or 


six years. The mining sections especially will benefit, 
and as the industry as now carried on requires a bounti- 
ful supply of water we are assured of something more 
than average output of gold and silver. The petroleum 
mines, too, will benefit, and in fact the rainfall of the 
past week has benefited the State in a thousand different 
ways. The product of cereals, minerals, fruit, &c., will 
be not less than $100,000,000, and as, except for the 
strikes, 1901 was a good year, improvements of all de- 
scriptions will be the order of the day and great and 
general prosperity may be expected in all branches of 
the hardware trade. The exchanges of the Clearing 
House continue to show an increase of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. over those of 1901, and though all this does not 
come from increased mercantile trade a great deal of it 
does and shows incontestably increased sales and con- 
sumption of all descriptions of merchandise. 

A building boom is on, and not only in San Fran- 
cisco, but in every section of the State. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the sections devoted to the produc- 
tion of redwood and sugar pine lumber. In both these 
lines the millmen cannot keep pace with the demand. 
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California and Eastern, the market is advancing steadi! 
and the capacity of the mills is being extended on ever 
hand. Eastern people, too, are coming into it, and order 
for building hardware, nails, machinery, &c., are bein 
made at a rate which reminds one of the condition 
things in 1900, when the petroleum boom extended ove 
the southern part of the State, and Eastern manufactu: 
ers could not supply well pipe and other supplies fast 
enough. This boom is likely to keep on, as the condi 
tions ofthe lumber trade are such that it will take a 
whole year to equalize demand and supply. A grea 
deal of the machinery, &c., is being ordered direct from 
the East and from the Middle West, from such places 
as have been in the habit of furnishing the lumbermen 
of the Northwestern States with their supplies. Shing| 
machines and saw mill machinery in general are the ar- 
ticles in request. One mill, whose new owners are East- 
ern people, has recently received 15 carloads of such 
machinery. San Francisco benefits very little by the 
needs of the reawakened lumber trade. 

But if all signs do not fail she will not be long in this 
condition. It is said that the iron deposits of the Min- 
arets in Madera County will be worked by a company 
that will have a capitalization of all the way from $10,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. W.H.H. Hart,a well-known lawyer 
and public man of California, who has made a fortune 
in oil, with his associates, have purchased the claims of 
all the locators in Madera County, and it is said that two 
great magnates of the financial world are interested in the 
deal. The intention is to bring the ore to a smelter to 
be constructed at some point on San Francisco Bay and 
establish a mammoth stecl plant there. This is to be 
the nucleus of a series of manufacturing establishments 
planned on the grandest scale. Should this be carried 
out according to programme it will work a complete revo- 
lution in the industrial system of this coast. The ores 
yield, as weil as iron, copper, silver and gold. Another 
company have been formed in this city to work a part 
of the properties adjacent to the State of Nevada, but 
they will probably in good time be incorporated with the 
big company. The latter will be thoroughly organized in 
a few weeks. Stock in the smaller company is now be- 
ing sold in this city. Oil will be the fuel used. At 
present prices it is equal to coal at about $3.35 per ton, 
and in fact has supplanted coal in nearly all the great 
manufacturing institutions in this city. We are prom- 
ised two gigantic refineries on the bay here and two 
pipe lines—one belonging to the Standard Oil Company, 
the other to the oil association which will combine most 
of the oil producers of the San Joaquin Valley, and 
which has for some time been in process of organization. 

The strike still drags its slow length along, but mat- 
ters are gradually settling down. An attempt is being 
made to force ihe Union Iron Works, on account of their 
Government contracts, to make some kind of a compro 
mise, but it is nut likely to be successful. This is the 
key of the situation, for if the Union Iron Works yielded 
there can be little doubt that the rest would do the 
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Standard Methods of Iron Analysis.—Thos. D. West 
of Sharpsville, Pa., as chairman of the Committee on the 
Standardizing Bureau of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, has issued the following circular: “ Pur- 
suant to instructions received at the Buffalo convention 
of this association, careful inquiry has been made as to 
the feasibility of recommending given methods for deter- 
mining the constituents of cast iron as the standards 
of the association for the foundry trade. The consensus 
of opinion seems to be that such a standardization is a 
highly desirable one, but that no one method only be 
selected. All those methods giving concordant results 
within the limits of commercial accuracy should be al- 
lowable. The committee would therefore request labora 
tories or chemists to send to the undersigned any meth- 
od for the determination of the total carbon, graphite, 
silicon, manganese, phosphorus and sulphur in cast iron, 
which it would recommend for adoption as standard. 
The literature thus received will be reviewed by chem- 
ists of national repute, and all methods known to give 
commercially accurate results selected for recommenda- 
tion as standards.” 





















































































The Warwick Iron & Steel Company. 


fhe directors of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, 
whose blast furnaces are located at Pottstown, Pa., 
ave issued their annual report, from which we take 
the following: 

The year 1901 was one of the most disappointing 
periods ever experienced in the history of the company, 
owing to the vexatious and costly delays in getting 
heir new furnace into operation. It had been expected 
that No. 2 furnace wouid be completed in the spring, or 
certainly by midsummer, but from various causes the 
completion of the work was delayed until fall, and the 
furnace was not blown in until October 8, 1901, on 
which date the furnace was lighted by the superintend- 
ent, Mr. Felix McCarthy, and the blowing in was suc- 
cessful in every respect. During the entire year the 
old furnace, known as No. 1, ran continuously, produc- 
ing 51,808% tons of iron, which was about 4000 tons less 
than its average annual output. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the furnace has been running for about 
five years and is, consequently, somewhat worn, in ad- 
dition to which the furnace has produced a larger per- 
centage of foundry iron than usual, which slightly re- 
duces the output as compared with a larger percentage 
if gray forge. This furnace has now produced a total 
of 297,767 tons of iron during its continuous blast, which 
s, we believe, the largest quantity ever produced under 
similar conditions by any furnace east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. No. 2, the new furnace, which has been 
inder coustruction for two years past, produced be- 
tween October 8 and December 31, 1901, 17,052% tons 
of iron, making the total product for the year 68,861 
tons. 

The operations of the company have been conducted 
under great disadvantages. It had been intended to 
blow out No. 1 furnace early in the year, at which time 
it had been hoped that No. 2 would be ready for opera- 
tion, but owing to delays, as above stated, in getting 
in the new furnace, it was deemed advisable to continue 
running the old one even at some disadvantage, in order 
to keep the Warwick brand in the market. It was 
found practically impossible to keep the regular labor 
entirely separate from the labor involved by the new 
work, so that it is probable that the cost of iron as 
reported is somewhat in excess of actual figures. In 
addition to this, the market price of iron steadily de- 
clined until October and it was not found possible to 
correspondingly reduce the cost, so that the net result 
shows a profit for the year of $18,030.54. The new 
furnace has not yet met the expectations of the officers 
of the company, but is going through the usual course 
of minor accidents and break downs, due to the start- 
ing up of such a large quantity of new equipment, but 
no serious accidents have occurred and the furnace 
bids fair to meet all expectations as soon as machinery 
shall have been fully tested and everything gets into 
smooth running order. Two severe floods also did some 
damage during December, but this has all been reme- 
died, and the plant is working smoothly and each day 
with better results. As soon as the new furnace gets 
up to its full capacity it is the intention to blow out 
No. 1 and repair and reline it, which will effect a ma- 
terial saving in cost of production. 

As authorized by the stockholders, at a special meet- 
ing held May 7, 1901, a mortgage was placed upon the 
plant for $300,000, and bonds issued for that amount, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
edeemable at the rate of $15,000 per year, with an 
ption on the part of the company of paying the balance 

{ outstanding bonds on June 1, 1911. The cash realized 
‘rom the sale of these bonds was applied to payments 
r contracts on account of the new furnace. 
Two dividends were paid during the year, one of 3 
er cent. cash on May 10, and one of 3 per cent. stock 
rip on November 10. 
It is proper that the stockholders should be apprised 
the exact financial condition of the company and 
he causes which have resulted in the present shortage 
f working capital. When the new furnace was con- 
‘mplated it was expected that its total cost would be 
hout $650,000. These estimates soon increased, how- 
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ever, to $750,000, at which figure it was supposed that 
the additions to the plant could be completed, but owing 
to the rise in costs of some materials and to the neces- 
sity for equipment not at first necessary, together with 
the changes made in the plant made necessary by the 
new construction, the cost of the improvements to the 
property of the company has already reached over 
$900,000, with contracts yet to be taken care of amount- 
ing to perhaps $50,000 additional. It will be observed, 
therefore, that the total expenditures to complete all 
of the improvements will reach nearly $1,000,000. The 
additional capital provided by the sales of stock and 
bonds has amounted to but $700,000, so that $300,000 
has been withdrawn from the available working capital 
of the company. 

In addition to the above, the company have also 
suffered from the fact that large orders had been taken 
for iron based upon the expectation that the new fur- 
nace would be completed earlier than was afterward 
found possible, and these orders at low prices accumu- 
lated, and the iron must be delivered, notwithstanding 
the fact that the market has since advanced. This 
necessarily means a decided loss of profits, but the en- 
gagements of the company must be honorably met. 
These causes may make it necessary for the company 
to raise additional capital, but your directors have not 
deemed it necessary to make specific recommendations 
at this time, preferring to make temporary arrange 
ments and possibly arrange for a permanent loan, 
should it be necessary later on, in which event the 
stockbolders will be duly advised. It is proper to state 
that the plant of the company is in all respects a most 
superior property, and your directors are confident that 
it will have a large earning capacity, and that the pres- 
ent conditions are but temporary, being brought about 
by the apparently unavoidable causes which frequently 
hamper manufacturing properties in process of con 
struction. 

It is also proper to add that the company have al- 
ready entered a large number of orders at the present 
market values, which are quite remunerative, and which 
should yield handsome profits after the completion of 
the low priced orders previously referred to. In fact, 
the company are already beginning to realize on a por 
tion of these orders, so that moderate profits are being 
made, which should increase as the less desirable or- 
ders are disposed of, and a larger portion of the new 
orders delivered. 

The following is the balance sheet of December 31, 
1901: 


Assets. 
Real estate account... =e ; $753,238.89 
Construction account new furnace 767,098.76 
BGs WES sok tibiae Siesca caves 10,013.06 
Reserve account, for repairing No. 1 furnace 14,143.61 
Pig iron on hand, 367% tons Let wh ac ae a aa a 5,167.05 
General stock at furnace (new machinery and du- 
plicate parts).. , ewe yea 17,781.36 
Bills receivable 


Notes for pig iron not discounted. ar 23,206.57 
; ; 26,162.90 


Ores, coke, coal, &c..... Tee i wa 232,784.68 
Pottstown Iron Company, stock jiwvind a 4,449.70 
Glasgow Iron Company, stock.... ae ina 1,938.00 
Accounts collectible—shipments of iron, Novem- 

ber and December..... shia ag tear ae ee 149,406.72 


Total...... $2,005,391.30 


Liabilities. 


$1,444,740.00 


Capital stock......... 
300,000.00 


eee er eoees : 
Profit and loss account—Balance after deducting 


dividends .... aaa a ; Wana at 58,074.33 
Pig iron account......... ; ‘ dédtheeameus 18,030.54 
Relining account, reserved from cost of manufacture 7,933,16 
All GCREF GECOUMES WE OWE. occ cccrcccdeccccccees 176,613.27 

TOs Giwoas $2,005,391.30 

Quick Assets. 

Pig iron on hand........ $5,167.05 
Reserve fund account... 14,143.61 
Bills receivable ....... 23,206.57 
Cash in bamk.........-: 26,162.90 
Iron making materials. . : eves 232,784.68 
Glasgow Iron Company. ‘ deh tate 1,938.00 
Accounts collectible... eye 149,406.72 
WOR. cicsdusecc's $452,809.53 

‘ 


Less book accounts we OWe..........4seeeeeeues 176,613.2 





$276,196.26 
Unfilled contracts on new furnace, and additional 


equipment 2... ccccccccvccccccccvehecsccsccce 102,801.79 
Balance over all liabilities. ...........)..ceeeeeee $173,394.47 
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The Duty on Flexible Tubes and Pipes. 


In the case of Wm. Lazalere & Co. of Philadelphia, 
the United States general appraisers have rendered the 
following decision: 

The merchandise in question consists of flexible me- 
tallic tubing. It was returned by the local appraiser as 
“manufactnres of metal,” and duty was assessed there- 
on at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 193 of the act of July 24, 1897. 
‘The impvurters claim that said merchandise is either en- 
titled to free entry under paragraph 5382, or that it is 
properly dutiable at the rate of 2% cents per pound un- 
der paragraph 176 of said act. 

The pertinent part of paragraph 176 is as follows: 

“Copper in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, 
sheets, rods, pipes and copper bottoms, 2% cents per 
pound.” 

The precise question raised by these protests was 
passed upon by this board in G. A. 4742 adversely to the 
importers, but, in the light of the new and complete tes- 
timony now before us as to the material and method of 
manufacturing these articles, we are compelled to re- 
verse that ruling and arrive at another conclusion as to 
the proper classification of the merchandise. 

We find from the evidence that the so-called copper 
pipes are made wholly of copper, as such material is 
commoniy used in making pipes, and that the so-called 
iron pipes or tubes are made wholly of iron, as that ma- 
terial is commonly used in making iron pipes or tubes, 
and that the flexibility of such pipes or tubes is produced 
not by a composition of metals, but solely by reason of 
their peculiar patenced construction. In making this 
class of pipe it appears that the metal is first made into 
sheets of the requisite thickness, which are then cut into 
strips of the reyuisite width. These strips are then 
flanged and fitted at the edges with a peculiar socket 
which permits their being united together, so that after 
the whole article is completed into its tubular form the 
same may be bent backward and forward by the folding 
or telescopie action of the joint at the point of union 
produced by the flanges. In view of this finding we hold 
that the copper pipes are properly dutiable under para- 
graph 176 at the rate of 24 cents per pound and the iron 
pipes under paragraph 152 at the rate of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Inasmuch as the importers have made claim only 
under paragraph 176, which covers copper pipes, and 
under paragraph 532, which covers only copper articles, 
and have not claimed under paragraph 152, which covers 
iron tubes, we sustain the protests only so far as they 
cover the said copper pipes, and overrule so much there- 
of as covers the iron tubes included in the invoices, with- 
out affirming the correctness of the classifi sation of said 


iron tubes. 
ET 


An Eight-Hour Day in the Valleys.—The blast fur- 
nace employees in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
have decided to ask for an eight-hour day, to become 
operative May 1. At present the men work on 12 hour 
shifts. Laborers who are employed ten hours will make 
a separate demand. It is said that some of the blast 
furnace operators are favorable to an eight-hour day, 
providing it is made universal at all the blast furnaces in 
the two valleys. It means, of course, a higher labor cost 
in the manufacture of pig iron. 

acini 

The American Can Company have decided to estab- 
lish a tin can factory in Denver, Col. The company ab- 
sorbed the factory of the Katon-Ktitchell Company, at 
Denver, Dut this factory was burned last summer. Since 
that time Denver consumers of tin cans have been 
obliged to purchase their svpplies from Eastern factories. 
It is stated that the new factory will be in charge ot 
Edward C. Ritchell, and that it will be of large capacity 
to meet the requirements of the local packing, provision 
nnd fruit canning companies. 


B Furnace of the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrow’s 
Point, Md., broke all previous records of the plant on the 
17th inst. with a run of 404 tons. This was done with a 
mixture containing 75 per cent. of hard carbon ores. 
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Modern Machine Methods.—III.* 


BY H. F L. ORCUTT, LONDON, 


(Concluded.) 
Polishing. 

The establishment of a polishing department is ap- 
parently a custom more honored in the breach than in 
the observance by most engineering works, even wher 
this werk could be specialized to good advantage. A 
well arranged polishing department is one of the bes 
examples of simple organization that could be selected 
for the reasons that its equipment is cheap, cost of oper 
ations are reduced and quality is improved. This work 
only needs to be classified. Let any manager walk 
about his shops and observe polishing operations going 
on here and there. It is most probable that they are 
being done by skilled turners or fitters on expensiv: 
machines, when the work could be done by a compara 
tively unskilled hand with an inexpensive apparatus 
A gain would also be realized in time of operation and 
quality of finish if all polishing was done by men trained 
by constant practice. The downfall of many an accu 
rate engine lathe could probably be traced to surplus 
charges of emery, administered by the combined turner 
and polisher. A comparatively cheap and simple ap 
paratus for removing dust from the polishing depart 
iment would probably have the effect of inducing better 
grade men to become interested in this class of work. 
which is important both in respect to the quality and 
appearance of finished parts. 

Gear Cutting, 

The advocate of cast gears has few arguments as 
far as costs are concerned when confronted by the re- 
sults of modern automatic gear cutters. Every form of 
gear cutting can now be done on automatic machines. 
One operator can keep from three to five automatic spur 
machines and from three to ten automatic bevel gear 
cutters at work. The latest practice in gear cutting is 
really confined to the following latest designed ma- 
chines: Fully automatic spur gear cutters, with rapid 
return stroke to cutter spindle carriage and accurate 
dividing mechanism, which in some cases cut up to five 
teeth at once; the fully automatic bevel gear planing 
machine and the fully automatic bevel gear milling ma- 
chine, which develop theoretically correct teeth—one 
operator attending up to ten machines; the spur gear 
shaper and the modern rapid cutting worm gear cutter, 
in which the taper hob is used. Accurate cutters are 
comparatively cheap; means for testing the accuracy of 
finished gears are simple and cheap, but are not often 
seen in modern shops. Even in large shops this de- 
partment is not sufficiently specialized. Gear cutting is 
an art, and calls for special study if accuracy and cheap- 
ness are to be combined. 


Turret Machines, 

The leading characteristic of the modern screw ma- 
chine or turret lathe is its adaptability for compara- 
tively short runs. Largely on account of this feature it 
is rapidly encroaching on the field formerly held by the 
lathe. The lack of skill and training in properly main 
taining and using turret machine tools is the greatest 
obstacle to its more extensive use in all classes of manu 
facturing, both of the automatic and hand type. It is 
pre-eminently the machine demanding the brains and 
skill of the high grade tool maker, a functionary want 
ing in 80 per cent. of our engineering establishments 
A large amount of lathe work now done by skilled men 
is sure to be shortly done on the turret machine by com- 
paratively unskilled attendants, who will eventually 
beat the trained turner in respect to output, accuracy 
and uniformity. This applies to work like studs, bolts, 
cast iron and brass parts. Where a good tool maker is 
available it pays in many cases,to set up the turret ma 
chine for, say, 20 parts when operated by hand and for 
several hundred when machine is fully automatic. The 
author is aware that in many cases the turret machine 
has been and is a failure in competition with hand laber 
cn simple machines, but he is sure that this is often 


*A paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
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a low standard of workmanship exists and where 
angeability is practically unknown. In brass 
specially the demand for cheap work is rampant 
course, the supply is not wanting. The intro- 

, of the best class of turret machinery would as- 
ut on the market a superior article at very little, 
advance over the rubbish now sold, where the 
even the simplest part necessitates the purchase 
entire apparatus, so little is interchangeability 
q ed. The great advantage in the modern turret 
e lies in the possibility of using operators who, 

. weeks, can turn out accurate, uniform work in 

ition with lathe hands who have served several 
pprenticeship. The common disadvantage to the 


turret machine is the lack of tool makers, who 
cessary for keeping machines in good working 

on. and the almost universal want of understand- 

the part of employers of the value of such men, 

} tter what wages they may command. For this 
rogsonl turret machines which are an unqualified suc- 
S one shop are often condemned as useless in an- 


fhe variety of turret machines, both hand and auto- 
itic, is large; simply to enumerate them would require 
too much space. The subject is an important one, and 
n spite of that which is a bugbear to many manufac- 
turers—investment in tools—these machines are slowly 
but surely encroaching on the field now so largely held 
the plain lathes operated by skilled turners using, in 

niost cases, simple tools. 

The Vertical Boring Mill. 

The loss of time and inconvenience suffered by many 
| shops for want of a vertical boring mill is considerable. 
» In many respects this machine is nothing more than a 
' surfacing and boring lathe “ stood on end.” When fitted 
with a turret slide it forms a machine whose virtues are 
too little known. Like its horizontal prototype, it suf- 
ters from the lack of care on the part of intelligent tool 
makers. With properly arranged tools its field of use- 
fulness is very large. 

lhe small type of machine with 27 or 30 inch face 
plate and turret slide is especially adapted for chuck- 
ug operations, for the boring and accurate finishing 
of holes to limit gauge and also for facing operations. 
Work is rapidly chucked, the successive tools are quickly 
brought into play, and one man can, in most cases, at- 
tend two machines. For general work the vertical mill 
has the advantages of extreme rigidity and the ease 
» with which work is set and held in place. With these 
| features heavy cuts are possible, and inaccuracies do 
not occur on account of “overhang.” It is practically 
mpossible to construct a horizontal machine with 
spindle surfaces and face plate rigidity that can com- 
pare with the vertieal mill. It is now made with nearly 
very feature common to the lathe where a tail stock is 
not required; it is adaptable for boring, facing and turn- 
ug, and is provided with full sets of change gears for 
thread cutting. It is not infrequently the case that one 
ertical boring mill does the work of two facing lathes, 
while giving more accurate work and effecting a consid- 
ie saving in shop spaces. 
Drilling and Jig Work. 
lbrilling is prehistoric as a mechanical operation, and 
still flourishes in its primitive glory in a great many 
ufacturing establishments, as far as equipment of 
nes and tools is concerned. As previously men- 
a large manufacturer recently told the author 
in going into the matter of adopting limit gauges 
odern set of chucking or boring tools he found 
round hole was not made in his works. Like 
others, he had never a thought that “ drilling” 
class of work which should be specialized as much 
s ling, turning or any other operation. In many 
where it would be found profitable to overhaul 
lling department one would find, first, the cheap- 
chines that can be bought having power enough 
lve the spindle when boring the maximum hole 
' respective capacities; secondly, the cheapest 
tools that can be purchased or forged; thirdly, 
absence of jigs or sets of tools, even when parts 
de in quantitjes or accuracy is desirable. Strictly 
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speaking, to do work better than “ good enough” is 
wasteful, but it is surprising to what an extent the 
nominally “ good enough” principle alone rules, even 
in the many shops where the best class of drilling would 
be cheapest, all things considered. The many advocates 
of the cheap drilling machine would do well to note that 
it is economy to do better work in drilling and boring 
than is commonly supposed; that cheap rough work 
can be done on a good drilling machine, and that good 
cheap work cannot be done on a cheap drilling machine. 

Weight and price alone considered, there is no ma- 
chine tool on the market to compare with what can be 
purchased in the shape of a drilling machine; this is the 
temptation to continue in the old way. Those who 
would work on modern lines must, however, consider, 
where interchangeability and good work are called for, 
the far reaching economy of having holes truly cylin- 
drical and accurate in size; that such holes cannot be 
made on cheap, low priced drilling machines, with primi- 
tive drilling tools; that it pays many times to take work 
away from the drilling machines entirely and to finish 
holes on the modern chucking machine; that satisfac- 
tory results from jigs and fixtures, unaided by the ac- 
curate drilling machine, are out of the question: that 
with proper jigs and fixtures the highest class of work 
can be done on the good drill by the lowest paid labor, 
and that this means savings in the fitters’ work. A 
good deal of work formerly thought to be only possible 
on the horizontal boring mill is now being jigged on the 
upright drill with profit, even for small quantities—drill- 
ing, reaming, facing and tapping. 

The usefulness of the drilling machine is greatly ex- 
tended by properly designed jigs, and it is in connection 
with such tools that the greatest benefits of the accurate 
drilling machine will be realized. Many jigs, however, 
are the merest makeshifts and are seemingly designed 
as rough laying out boxes or plates, not as tools for turn- 
ing out accurately finished work. What are fully as im- 
portant as the jig itself, but wanting in the majority of 
cases, are proper boring and finishing tools. It is prob- 
ably true that, except by the sewing machine, small 
arms, ordnance and ammunition makers, the economy 
of the drill jig is, with but comparatively few excep- 
tions, little understood; perhaps this accounts somewhat 
for the continued prosperity of the makers of cheap drill- 
ing machines. There are surprising results awaiting 
those who have not looked into the details of their drill- 
ing work. 

Portable Machines. 

Like many other mechanical operations, portable ma- 
chine work is not new, but it has recently been ex 
tensively developed in large engine works and in the 
manufacture of electric motors and generators. It is. 
of course, mainly applicable to heavy work, particularly 
of bulky or weighty parts where the surfaces to be ma- 
chined are, compared with the part itself, of compara- 
tively small area. For a great deal of this work it is 
found cheaper to carry the machine to the work rather 
than carry the work to the machine. Where it is most 
completely carried out floor plates of large area are 
nade use of. The General Electric Company, at Sche 
nectady, have one plate 175 feet long by 20 feet 6 inches 
wide—lig. 5. This is made up of sectional plates 8 feet 
tf inches wide by 20 feet 6 inches long—Fig. 4. The 
depth to the bottom of the ribs is 10 inches. In new 
works now being erected by the Allis Engine Company 
floor plates 250 feet long are being made. Nearly all 
modern portable tools for heavy work are driven with 
separate electric motor. ‘Chey consist mainly of drill 
ing, milling, slotting and planing machines. All are ar 
ranged with eye bolts, so that they can be readily lifted 
by overhead travelers. Many of the machines are of far 
less weight than the parts on which they operate. The 
principal advantages connected with their use are: 
1, The ease and facility with whieh they are trans 
ported, compared with the parts on which they are oper- 
ating. 2. A less expensive machine is possible than 
would be required in case it was big enough to embrace 
the parts. 3. Tools are rarely idle, as they can be oper- 
ating upon one piece while another is being set, and 
can be brought at once to the work. 4. Several ma- 
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chines, like boring, slotting, milling, &c., can be operated 
on one piece at the same time. 5. Parts do not require 
resetting for different operations, often more expensive 
than the machining itself. 


Small Tools, 


The small tools referred to are those which are in- 
dispensable to the successful working of ordinary ma- 
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machine is nothing without them, yet scores of m: 
turers have capital sunk in badly designed, inac« 

made, uncared for, never inspected small tools 
subject is a big one and space allows but brief n 
of the questions that the modern manufacturer 

put to himself. Are the small tools of the right « 
so that cuts are easily taken without too sever: 
erting either operator or machine? Are they well 
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Fig. 3.—End of One Section of Floor Plate, 175 x 20% feet. 





Fig. 4.—Foundation of Floor Plate. 


MODERN 


chine tools; for example, cutters, reamers, taps, dies, 
arbors, boring tools and gauges. It is remarkable how 
Jittle attention these important articles receive even 
from those who are users of the best class of machin- 
ery. Many a valuable labor saving machine tool is an 
utter failure, or only half a success, largely on account 
of ignorance in selection or care of the tools. Through- 
out the world there is a scarcity of tool makers 
who understand these little articles. The labor saving 
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and within reasonable limits of accuracy? With: 
curate tools it is impossible to employ low priced 
for high grade work. Are they made of the be 
terial, having in view wearing qualities on a par 
class of work? Are they kept in the best workin 
dition, sharp and in good repair? Output and o 
will fall off if they are not. Are they “ scrapped ”’ 
past their useful age? Are they cared for in w 
ranged tool stores, or does each workman foster h 








add to, take from, sharpen, repair and inspect? 

ely q safe to say that many shops are stocked with ten 

The . as many tools as are necessary, simply for the 

of proper stores. One large shop recently found 

2 tons of tool steel could be dispensed with by 

ging tool stores, instead of allowing each man to 

ex. : his own complete outfit. Better cut down the 

ade i: ty and improve the quality. Are they ever in- 

d? How many taps or reamers cut to size? How 

arbors run true? How many teeth in milling 

‘s cut? How many gauges guaranteed to 1-1000 

when new—note the degree of accuracy—are no 

accurate to 1-100 inch, are neither round, square 

val? How many “home made” tools are nearly 

od as those that reliable makers can supply, or as 

Last, but not least, how many establishments 

a good head tool maker who is familiar with the 

practice, knows the best forms of tools for differ- 

; I asses of work and appreciates the value of keeping 

in the best working condition? How many take 

the trouble to train such men, give them the opportunity 

studying what others are doing, or pay them suf- 

ently to induce them to put their brains and intelli- 

gence into this work, which demands thoughtful appli- 

ation and the highest mechanical skill? Modern manu- 

uring cannot be carried on unaided by well cared for 

ting tools of the best quality. The higher the output 

per machine and man the greater the importance of the 
! tool question. 


Tool Room. 


By the term “tool room” is meant an equipment of 
the best grade of machine tools and small tools neces- 
h sary for the maintenance and supply of the special tools 
; and fixtures which are used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. In an old fashioned plant this equipment might 
mainly consist of a forge and a grindstone. In a highly 
organized plant, making an extensive use of labor sav- 
ing machines, fixtures and jigs, it must consist of the 
most accurate machines, such as the universal mill, en- 
zine lathes, shapers, boring machines, drills and grind- 
ing machines, and also of accurate gauges, the equip- 
ment varying in size and variety in accordance with the 
main plant. It seems curious, but it is a fact, that many 
manufacturers do not realize that complicated labor 
saving machines and tools, constituting a highly pro- 
ductive outfit, rapidly degenerate unless the means are 
at hand for constantly regenerating. They will invest 
in expensive machines which plain figures show are 
profitable, but will leave works’ managers and foremen 
nearly destitute as to the means of keeping up the plant. 
The object of fast working machines and accurate tools 
is to save hand labor. Labor saving outfits fail in a 
measure to replace hand labor if accuracy is lost sight 
of. Cutting tools ‘will wear, and whether they are ad- 
ustable to gauge or of fixed dimensions the allowable 
imits for wear are really very small, if we expect labor 
saving tools to compete with the skilled worker. The 
need of constant renewal is obvious. To attempt this 
renewal unaided by the very best appliances is un- 
economical. 

Many manufacturers attempt tool room practice in a 
groping sort of fashion, a lathe here and there, a milling 
machine occasionally made use of when not employed in 
recular work, and a standard set of gauges purchased 
in an unguarded moment and carefully kept in the office 
inder lock and key. A few who have fairly good out- 

make the mistake of turning their tool rooms into 
nufacturing establishments of those articles which 
d be purehased more cheaply and better from a 
stworthy maker. Those who proceed on this plan 
iable to be constantly behind in respect to the latest 
zn of tools, for the reason that they come so little 
ntact with those who make a special study of tools 
the best ways of producing them. Others have a 
le sense of the need of a tool room, but do not see 


ular ‘ , ; 
. this equipment calls for everything of the best. 
wey try to economize in the purchase of outfit, and 
; . t surely, therefore, only attain indifferent results. 
ner 


® but machines of the highest accuracy should be 
ed in the tool room. ‘The worst offenders of all are 
who try to economize in the wage account charge- 
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able to tool room. The very best skill and intelligence 
obtainable should be employed in this department, for 
on it rests a good part of the responsibility of produc- 
ing a large or small output. Whether the plant is highly 
productive or not largely depends upon the head tool 
maker. To expect brains and intelligence of a high or- 
der to seek employment where the wages are low is 
contrary to all laws of supply and demand. American 
manufacturers, who generally recognize the value of a 
proper tool room, commonly pay from 12 shillings to 
16 shillings per day, and even 20 shillings per day, for 
good tool makers. 


Erecting Department. 

Probably in no department of mechanical work are 
the contrasts between old and new methods more strik- 
ing than in erecting or assembling. In the new method, 
machining is done accurately to dimensions; in the old, 
machines and tools are mainly used for removing metal, 
and reliance is placed on the fitter for properly working 
fits. In the new, accuracy and interchangeability of 
dimensions are maintained by a suitable equipment of 
gauges and the establishment of limits; in the old, there 
is a variety of sizes, depending upon the skill and judg- 
ment of individuals. In the new, the time necessary for 
“setting up” a particular piece of work, or “lots” of 
work, is reduced 25. 50, 100 per cent., and even more, 
below that taken in the old shop. In the new the num- 
ber of fitters is strikingly small compared with the 
abundance of this class of helpers necessary in works 
running on old lines. The model erecting department, 
therefore, is one in which fitters’ work is reduced to a 
minimum and where the least possible amount of time 
is occupied in assembling. The results are, of course, 
only possible when the best methods of machining are 
practiced, when jigs and fixtures are used as much as 
possible, when a proper equipment of gauges is installed 
and a system of inspection is amplified. 


Testing and Analyzing Material. 


In view of the fast machine operations, the increas- 
ing demand for accuracy and the exacting requirements 
in respect to material under which the engineer often 
has to work, it is wonderful how little the ordinary man- 
ufacturer really knows about the structure, composi- 
tion and capabilities of the material which he is con- 
tinually buying, manipulating and selling. A testing 
machine here and there—crude enough as a rule—a few 
laboratories connected with schools and scientific pub- 
lic institutions: the rest is guess work. A change of 
foundry foreman, or the transfer of patronage to an- 
other steel maker, often demoralizes a whole establish- 
ment, results in the ruin of expensive machines and 
tools. and in the scrapping of costly finished product. 

The advantages of possessing a well equipped labora- 
tory and testing department are many and far reach- 
ing compared with the sole disadvantage—expense— 
and they bring quick returns for a small outlay. In the 
first place, raw material, pig iron, scrap, coke, steel, cop- 
per, brass, &c., should be bought to specification. The 
result would be emancipation from, the slavery of 
“brands.” This is in itself a considerable advantage 
to the buyer. A control of cupola mixtures can also be 
undertaken which will give definite results in castings. 
Steel. iron and other materials can be selected independ- 
ently of the recommendations of the maker, who too 
often answers a complaint with the assurance that more 
expensive material must be purchased, when perhaps 
cheaper would be better. Not alone in the purchase of 
material, but in the manipulation as well, is the analyz 
ing and testing engineer of value. Castings must be 
properly treated, and be of the right mixtures to allow 
rapid and accurate machining. Recently a case came 
under the author’s observation where the product of a 
milling machine was increased 30 per cent. simply by 
improvement in the quality of material. Many con- 
cerns are using hard material which is necessary for 
certain parts, but uncalled for in other cases, because 
they have no definite knowledge to enable them to vary 
cupola mixtures. If they had they would increase the 
speeds of machining in a large percentage of their work. 


Materials should be studied with a view to selecting 
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that which is most suitable for the purpose, which, be- 
ing most suitable, can be most rapidly machined, and 
which, fulfilling all conditions, This 
eannot 
commonly employed. 


is the cheapest. 


The establishment of laboratories 
is confidently put forward as a suggestion worth 
serious consideration of mechanical engineers. It will 
pay in nearly all cases for those employing 1500 hands, 
in a majority of cases for those employing 1000 and in 
some where under 1000 are employed. 

Where the size of a shop does not warrant the ex- 
penditure necessary to support its own department, sev 
eral manufacturers can easily combine and contribute 
to the support of a fuliy equipped laboratory. Where 
the last course only is feasible, petty jealousies and non- 
sensical isolation, which are so prevalent among manu 
facturers, will probably stand in the way for some time 
to come. There is, no practical reason why 
mechanical engineering’ establishment in the 
United Kingdom should not have a testing institution 
at its command which could be constantly made use 
of. The realization of this state of affairs would be of 
incalculable benefit to the industries and commerce of 
Great Britain. The following Table III of chemical 
specifications is one suitable for a large variety of light 
machinery castings which can be rapidly machined, are 
close grained, have good wearing qualities and take a 
good finish: 
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2. The specialization of manufacturing ope! 
both in respect to equipment and supervisi-n. 
largely regulated by the quantities that are to ly 
Where the quantities are small different parts n 
through the same sets of machines. Where trans 
tion would be costly on account of weight of pa 

the quantities are large, separate parts may col 

a complete outfit. Care should be taken not to ha 
many machines or varieties of work under one foi 
Many successful manufacturers state that no fo 
should have charge of more than 40 to 50 men. 

3. The placing of departments in the best po: 
relatite to each other, s» as to facilitate transpor' 
and progress of work. 

1. The possession of shop fittings and structur: 
iures best adapted to product and to the comfort 
convenience of work people. How far an investni 
this direction will pay cannot always be shown i! 
figures, but the recognition of its importance is groy 
ing, and several modern manufacturers have inst 
elaborate arrangements without the slightest clai 
philanthropic motives in all that they have don 
their employees. 

5. The installation of a system of inspection 
which quality of product is kept within desired limits 
This is strangely and commonly neglected, but it natu 
rally follows the adoption of modern machining ope! 
are largely performed by unskilled me! 


tions which 
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Table I11.—Chemical Composition of Light Castings (Iron). 


A.—Mixture for thin cast- 
ings under % inch thick- 
ness. 

Analyses 
desired. 
2.55 
0.08 
0.40 
0.90 
0.40 
3.10 


Limits 

allowed. 
. 2.45 to 2.65 
.0.07 to 0.10 
0.30 to 0.70 
0.70 to 1.00 
0.30 to 0.50 
2.90 to 3.20 


Silicon 

Sulphur 
Manganese 
Phosphorus 
Combined carbon. 
Graphite 


0.—Mixture for castings 
1% to 2 inches thick 
Limits Analyses 
allowed. desir 
2.15 to 2.35 
0.08 to 0.12 
0.30 to 0.70 
0.40 to 0.80 
0.30 to 0.50 
2.90 to 3.20 


B.—Mixture for castings of 
an average thickness of % inch. 
Limits Anaylses 
allowed. desired. 
2.80 to 2.50 2.40 
0.07 to 0.10 0.09 
0.30 to 0.70 0.40 
0.50 to 0.90 0.70 
0.380 to 0.50 0.40 
2.90 to 3.20 3.10 


For very heavy castings a mixture containing about 2.00 silicon should be used, other elements same as Mixture C. 
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Shop Fittings. 


Good fittings play a not unimportant part in shop 
economics, They are too often looked upon as articles 
of luxury, only to be made use of by faddists, instead of 
aS possessing a practical value as means of saving time 


and maintaining order and cleanliness. Among the 
more important are included well designed work 
benches, shop stands for workmen who are machine at- 
tendants, cans and buckets for waste and rubbish, prop- 
erly designed racks for holding parts, carefully arranged 
receptacles for tools and gauges, and racks for holding 
rough materials. Stores for rough materials, partly fin- 
ished work and finished product should be most care- 
fully studied. Simple and easy methods of fastening 
countershafts and main shaft hangers should be devised. 
Means of transportation—whether cranes, railways or 
trucks—should, of course, receive special attention. Ma- 
chine shop floors deserve far more thought than they 
usually receive. Means of heating and ventilating are, 
as well as floors, absolutely essential to the modern 
shop, for without them it is impossible to properly keep 
fine machanes, tools and gauges in 
Comforts and conveniences for 


good condition. 
workmen are fast be- 
coming necessities in the modern shop, as they help in 
attracting and retaining the best and most intelligent 
work people. 

Orgauization, 

Most shops, even the newest, are in a way organized 
Without much analysis or systematic study of the lAtest 
methods. Volumes have been written on shop organiza- 
tion, and there is room for more volumes. Every item 
which it is proposed to mention here is capable of being 
expanded into a separate treatise. The main items 
which must receive attention from the modern manu- 
facturer are as follows: 

1. The adoption of the most economical methods of 
manufacturing and machines best adapted to the prod- 
uct, as well as the best forms of small tools and proper 


gauges, 


using the best- forms of cutting tools and gauges and 
producing interchangeable work. “ Every foreman his 
own inspector” is no longer workable in the moder! 
shop. 

6. The adoption of methods by which exact costs 0 
product are known and work in progress is constant!) 
under control. “I fear no competition except [rom 
those who do not know what their work costs then 
said one manufacturer. “I try to make a date of « 
livery gospel,” said another. Needless to mention, 0! 
the above are rare specimens of shop managers. 

7. The establishment of a system of training and 
structing employees. Most manufacturers work on tli 
Micawber principle of waiting for ‘‘ something to tur 
up” in the way of skilled employees. This is slipshod 
unsatisfactory and short sighted. It is the natural con 
comitant of bady equipped, poorly arranged, comfort 
less and low waged establishments, having no features 
of equipment or management sufficiently attractiv: 
retain an intelligent, self respecting workman afte 
is well trained. 

The best selected plant is often but a partial su 
and not infrequently a total failure, for the reason 
it is put down without sufficient consideration in res 
to organization. The author is being repeatedly tol 
manufacturers that certain machines, which he k! 
are effective labor savers in constant operation, W 
simply be smashed to pieces if they tried to put the 
work. This might occur, chiefly for the reason 
their shops are arranged utterly regardless of the 
that it pays to specialize operations, to group maci) 
according to the nature of the work, putting over 
group a competent foreman, who thoroughly ub 
stands the class of work which he is supposed to 8s! 
vise. The majority of shops, in their effort to elim! 
high waged employees (always the most profitable), 
ploy too few foremen. They put one man over too £ 
a variety of work and give him too many men to §! 
vise. From 40 to 50 men is the ordinary limit for a + 











foreman, Many shops have one foreman in charge of as 


any as 150. He must be a combined expert in turn- 
ng, milling, planing, grinding, &¢., do his own tool mak 
cost keeping and inspecting, all for 50 shillings a 
veek. This is an incomprehensible situation, no matter 
vhat salary may be paid, demanding an experience and 
training impossible of attainment in these days of “ sec- 
md splitting” operations performed on highly devel- 
oped machines. Specialization of operations, as well 
as of product, is necessary for the most economical man- 
ufacturing. When work is classified in accordance with 
the best practice—viz., having its plant arranged with 
a view to a thorough supervision on the part of the fore- 
men, having an orderly progress of parts—-cheaper and 
better work will be the result and responsibility can be 
more easily located in the case of mistakes. 


Extensive Application of Modern Methods Possible, 


There is a widely spread and erroneous idea, particu- 
larly among the European manufacturers who would 
emulate American manufacturers, that the latest meth- 
ods cannot be economically adopted except where work 
is thoroughly standardized, specialized and made in 
large quantities. Advantage of every method which 
has been mentioned, with the exception, perhaps, of 
jig and tixture work, can be taken where none of the 
above conditions exist, not even excepting that which 
practically amounts to interchangeability. One hole is 
more cheaply bored in a chucking machine than in a 
lathe. It is more easily made to a limit gauge than when 
the skill of a workman in setting his calipers has to be 
trusted. One spindle is more cheaply finished in the 
grinding machine than in the lathe, quality duly con- 
sidered, and again is more easily finished to a limit 
gauge than to calipers, with the employment of less 
skillful labor. With the quickly adjusted, easily manip- 
ulated milling machine any amount of work can be more 
cheaply milled than planed, even where only a few 
pieces are to be worked. Inspection, good equipment 
of gauges, tool stores, the latest machines and small 
tools are necessary, whether one piece or 1000 are in 
question. 

The idea that big quantities and standard work are 
necessary before modern equipment begins to play an 
important part in the economics of manufacturing is 
the delusion of those who have grasped but a small part 
of the problem. 

Apprenticeship Question, 


Unquestionably one of the most serious obstructions 
to the introduction and successful working of new ma- 
chines and methods is the lack of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of modern machine methods on the part of 
workmen. This is not due so much, as is commonly sup 
posed, to the restrictions and regulations of trade un- 
ions as to the ignorance, bad management and want 
of foresight on the part of the masters. The fact is 
that men in a great many shops accomplish wonders, 
considering the opportunities given them to learn and 
the appliances with which they are expected to work. 
Within a comparatively short time methods of manu- 
facturing, machines and tools have undergone an al- 
most revolutionary change. This change has been so 
great and rapid that men who served as apprentices 
under the old régime are ignorant of new methods, and 
have not the necessary training to manipulate success- 
fully and supervise the most economical working ma- 
chinery. Many of them are as much at home in a really 
modern shop as Alice in Wenderland. It is not at all 
surprising that they shake their heads at strange new 
machines and doubt the tales of the American ‘ Mad 
Hatter.” It is well to ask the masters who grumble if 
they themselves are familiar with the latest methods 
ot machine work; if they are familiar with the advan- 
tages of the subdivision of labor and department work; 
if they know the value of skillful, intelligent tool mak- 
ers, and are familiar with the best machines and appli- 
ances. These are items which must be studied by the 
masters; and side by side should be considered: ‘How 
shall they instruct and train men in the proper use and 
cure of machines and tools? In other words, systems of 
ipprenticeship must be inaugurated and maintained 
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which teach men how to work in modern ways. Do not 
work apprentices on old fashioned machines with out of 
date tools, letting them take years to learn to perform 
certain operations which a man from the street with 
three weeks’ practice can do better and quicker on a 
modern labor saving tool. Many shops are having end- 
less trouble from trying to work new machines by men 
trained on the old lines, neither masters nor men com- 
prehending their duties It is the duty of masters to 
establish modern systems of apprenticeship arranged 
in accordance with new methods, It is the duty of men 
to try to adapt themselves to these new systems. It is 
wasteful and foolish for all to insist that a man must 
serve from four to five years before he can become a 
proficient turner, when we know that in a few weeks 
a laborer can learn to operate two grinding machines 
and produce cylindrical surfaces that it is impossible 
tor the most skillful turner to duplicate. either in re 
gard to quality or cheapness. This is not saying that it 
is unnecessary to train men to become good turners;: it 
is, however, unnecessary to train them to perform many 
operations which are superseded by new methods of 
working. The same comparison can be made between 
the screw machine and the lathe and the milling mz 
chine and the planer. Chuck and jig work supersede 
boring and drilling. Men must realize that the new 
ways have come to stay. Masters will wait in vain if 
they think the technical school ¢an ever take the place 
of rational training in that best of schools—the shop 
itself. Many employers are beginning to realize that 
there is but one way to get good men—that is, to make 
them. A modern system of apprenticeship naturally 
divides itself into three broad classes: 1. Training of 
men who wish to become skillful in special operations, 
like turning, planing, &e. 2. Training of men who wish 
to become merely machine operators. 3. Training of 
men who are necessary for supervising and keeping 
plant in a high state of efficiendy. By the old methods 
men are largely trained to become skillful in turning 
out a certain product. By the new methods the highest 
skill is employed as supervisor of labor saving machin 
ery which turns out the product in a practically fin 
ished state. This calls for a radical change in the sys 
tems of apprenticeship. 

Politicians and writers are raving over the technical 
schools of Germany. Speaking as one who has for years 
been in contact with the product of the German tech 
nical schools, the author has no enthusiasm nor admira 
tion for their methods; at least as far as mechanical 
progress is concerned. Technical education as taught 
to-day is useless, except to a very small percentage of 
our mechanical workers. There is an immense amount 
of talk about scrapping old machinery, buying new 
plant and planning new shops, while the most important 
factor of all—rmen—is left to shift for itself. Yet all are 
asking the question, “ Where can I get good men?” 
“Train them” is the answer. The means for doing this 
are in the hands of every manufacturer. In your own 
shops, on your own machines, with your own instruct- 
ors, in your own time; neither municipalities nor gov- 
ernments can do it for you. Manufacturers must estab- 
lish systems of apprenticeship which include workshop 
experience under educational guidance. 

——_ — 

The limit of time for making suggestions for the 
schedule of work for the convention and changes in the 
seale of the Amalgamated Asso¢iation for the W heeling 
convention, in May, closed last week. The lodges of the 
association have been prompt in sending in their sug 
gestions. 


On Thursday a meeting is tp be held in New York 
of the presidents of the constituent companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation| At this meeting plans 
for needed improvements and additions to the works 
of the companies will be presented and discussed. Large 
sums in the aggregate are involved. 


SS 


The Fox Pressed Steel Works, at Joliet, Ill. owned 
by the Pressed Steel Car Compainy, and which had been 
closed since last fall by a strike of the workmen, re 
sumed operations with a new faree on the 18th inst. 
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The Davis Double Compression Coupling. 


A new coupling, intended for the larger sizes of shaft- 
ing, from 3 to 8 inches in diameter, has been designed by 
the W. P. Davis Machine Company of Rochester, N. Y. 
The coupling proper is a rim with three arms supporting 
the hub, which is turned tapering and cut in three equal 
parts. There are four compression flanges bored the 
Same taper and fitting the tapering hub. The coupling 
is first put on the two pieces of shaft, each shaft being 
pushed into the center of the hub. The first two com- 
pression flanges are drawn up securely by three bolts. 
The two outside flanges are then drawn on by three bolts 
running through the four flanges but drawing only the 
two outside flanges, thereby securing a very powerful 
compression, sufficient to drive any line shaft for which 
they are intended. These couplings have a hub suffi- 
cient in thickness to cut a keyway if desired, which al- 
lows the use of a key or feather, to be placed in the 
shaft when this is considered desirable. Any slight 
swing of the shaft can be corrected by tightening the 
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belts on the high side, and perfect alignment secured. 
The flanges cover the bolt heads and nuts, so there is no 
danger of catching belts or clothing. 

Se 


Central Pennsylvania News. 


HARRISBURG, PA., February 25, 1902.—The fuel fam- 
ine is causing much anxiety among works and furnaces 
hitherto unaffected by the car shortage, and there are 
fears that some of the furnaces in this county may have 
to suspend operations unless there is more regularity in 
receipts. Last week hardly a plant made its full output, 
and the railroad companies have been besought to keep 
cars moving. None of the furnaces in this city or Steel- 
ton has its usual quantity of fuel on hand. 

At Lebanon the situation is not better. One Cole- 
brook Furnace has been blown out by the Lackawanna 
Company, and other stacks were banked. The Robe- 
sonia Furnace, after having been banked several times 
on account of the scarcity of coal, has been blown out 
for repairs. Its campaign lasted over a year. Reading 
furnaces are also feeling the fuel shortage, and in the 
Lehigh Valley there are the same conditions. Many 
small works have been compelled to suspend operation 
for two and three days at a stretch, and coming at this 
time when quickness of delivery means money the coal 
situation is deplored. 

Lhe winter weather with its heavy snows has inter- 
fered to some extent with operations of works in the AI- 
legheny region, and Blair and Bedford County plants 
have been held back in shipments by shortage of cars. 
The furnaces west of Harrisburg are seeking coke. 

The Lalance & Grosjean Company have started a fine 
foundry at their tin plate mills in this city. The depart- 
ment was constructed under the personal direction of J. 


DAVIS DOUBLE COMPRESSION 
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P. Luce, the manager, and has been warmly commended. 
The election of the Lebanon Chain Works resulted as 
follows: President and general manager, Eli Attwood, 
Lebanon; vice-president, John C. Schmidt, York; secre- 
tary, Peter Wertz, Carlisle; treasurer, William Robert- 
son, Pittsburgh. In addition to the officers, George 
Schmidt and C. L. Hoffman of York were elected di 
rectors. The works have had a splendid year, a consid 
erable quantity of new machinery having been added. 

The situation in the Lower Susquehanna Valley is re 
ported as good, barring the shortage of fuel. Two fur 
naces are in blast south of Dauphin County, and almost 
every plant has many orders, so that a busy spring is as 
sured. 

The Lebanon Mfg. Company have elected Richard 
Meily as president; John Hunsicker, secretary and treas 
urer. 

The A. B. Farquhar Company of York have made 
some big strides in foreign trade within the last six 
months. Only last week a large shipment of farm im- 
plement material was made to South Africa. 


COUPLING. 


The Lancaster Board of Trade raised $100,000 for 
the establishment of the Shepard Engineering Works 
in that city. The money needed to secure the industry 
and a site were pledged within an hour. The erection 
of the plant will soon be commenced and about 300 men 
will be employed. 

The surveys have been completed for the big steel 
car plant which the American Car & Foundry Company 
have authorized at their Berwick works. The work will 
be commenced so that operations may be started in the 
fall. 

The works of the Pennsylvania Steel Company at 
Steelton bore over 8000 names last week when the pay- 
rolls were made out. This is the largest number in the 
history of the works, and bids fair to be increased when 
the company get their departments now in course of 
completion into operation. 

The winning of a suit over coal lands along the 
Blacklick Creek in Indiana and Cambria counties has 
given the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company posses- 
sion of valuable coal properties and their development 
will be commenced. The company will use the coal for 
their works at Buffalo and for the furnaces at Lebanon. 

The Abram Cox Stove Works are installing a new 
foundry in which there will be a 32-ton cupola. The 
works are at Lansdale and the plant is being enlarged. 

Vhe MeClintic-Marshall works at Pottstown, which 
were shut down for a short time, have resumed, making 
all of that town’s active industries in operation. 

The State has granted charters to the Bradley Mfg. 
Company of Pittsburgh. for general manufacture of 
iron and steel, capital $200,000; incorporators, C. H. 
Bradley, Jr., and J. H. Bailey, Pittsburgh; D. J. Geary. 
Oil City; Daniel O’Day, New York, and E. C, Lufkin, 
Buffalo; to the Northside Iron Company, Sharpsville, 
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tal $6000; incorporators, C. B. Kantner, Andrew 
kle and S. A. Robinson, Sharpsville, and to the Well- 
Automatic Lock Company, Titusville, capital $10,- 


fhe M. H. Treadwell Company of Lebanon have 

‘ted up the manufacture of steel cars again, and a 

re contract for the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 

ipany is being run out. 

Baugher, Kurtz & Co. of York have been enjoying a 

d run of business in foundry and machine work, and 

e been making large shipments to Pittsburgh in the 

ne of car castings. A contract for powder mill ma- 

ery is keeping the plant busy. 

fhe new steel mill buildings of the Lukens Iron & 

e] Company will be completed before long, and the 

struction of the furnaces will be rushed so that work 

ll be started this year. 

rhe Reading Iron Company have decided to build 

s for 32 and 34 inch pipe at their Emaus Furnace. 

ese sizes have not been made heretofore. 

the searcity of coke is again being felt in the Leba- 

region. Delivery has been poor for the last ten 

vs, and the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company 

banked two stacks and may have to bank more. Other 

furnaces in the region have been affected, but this city 
ind Steelton seem to have escaped. 

Samuel Horst and several residents of Palmyra, near 
this city, are organizing a company for the manufacture 
of a wire fence and for general foundry and machine 
works business. It is said that business will be com- 
menced in the spring. 

The Bellwood Mfg. Company may locate a plant at 
Laneaster. Their present works are at Bellwood, Blair 
County. 

The situation is brighter about Bellefonte. Some of 
the idle iron industries have been started within the 
last four months and prospects favor more. 

The Empire Iron & Steel Company have started the 
Macungie Furnace. It had been idle for some time and 
the prospects are for a long run. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company are building an 
electric separator at their Lebanon furnaces. It will 
be tried in a short time, and its use may be extended 
to other furnace plants in the Lebanon region if found 

‘ to be successful. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company have about 
completed arrangements to take possession of a large 
tract of land near the Colebrook furnaces. Their coke 
oven plant is rapidly approaching completion. 

There is talk of the erection of a bar mill hereabouts, 
Hut the company have not yet been formed. 





Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company. 
rhe Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company of Pitts- 
burgh, with main oflices in Allegheny, Pa., purchased 
some time ago 23 acres of land in Beaver, Pa., near the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad and will extend the 
manufacturing operations at that place. The concern 
ve been negotiating for some time with the Board of 
P lrade of Beaver Falls, Pa., with a view of locating in 
, at district. Satisfactory arrangements have been 
:- ide between the two parties, and the Board of Trade 
given bond to the amount of $100,000 for the faith- 
performance of their contract. Among the terms 
ie latter is the agreement that the Board of Trade 
. sell, at $300 each, 250 building lots embraced in 
ind acquired by the company. 

Vians for the new plant are being prepared by a 
sburgh engineer, but have not yet been completed. 
number of buildings and their size are still to be 
led upon. But on the whole the plant will cost in 
\eighborhood of $300,000. Work on the construction 
e buildings is to be started as early in the spring 
ssible. The new industry will employ from 800 to 
men. The output of the centralized plants will be 
same as that of the plants abandoned—gas ranges, 
ces, cooking stoves, gas and coal stoves and orna- 
il grates for coal and gas. 

nine stove manufacturing plants to be aban- 
hy the Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company are 
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the original ones absorbed when the combine was or- 
ganized. These include five in Allegheny—the plant 
of Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., on Preble avenue; that of 
De Haven & Co., Preble avenue; that of Crea, Graham 
& Co., Rebecca street; that of Bissell & Co., Darrah 
aud Robinson streets, and that of F. & L. Zoegtly, 
Preble avenue. The other plants to be abandoned are 
those of Graff & Co., Monongahela; Walters, Walker 
& Co., Sharpsburg; Baldwin & Graham, New Castle, 
and A. Bradley & Co., Wood street, Pittsburgh. 

Each of these nine plants is to be dismantled. The 
work now done by them is to be} transferred to the 
big plant at Beaver Falls. Some af the machinery in 
the plants to be abandoned will bé taken to the new 
works, but most of it will be sold. |The properties will 
be placed upon the open market for gale. In short, these 
nine industries will soon cease to have any existence. 
The combined works now employ possibly SOO men. 


————e 


Worcester Industries. 





WORCESTER, MaAss., February 24, 1902.—The Otis 
Elevator Company have acquired the controlling inter- 
est in the Plunger Elevator Company of Worcester, who 
manufacture a high grade of elevators of the hydrauli 
type, and have a large and modern plant at Barber's 
Crossing. The Otis people purchased the holdings of 
William F. Cole, John W. Higgins, John Jeppson, Wil- 
liam Philbrook and Charles L. Allen. There will be no 
change in the management of the business, which will 
be operated as an independent company, as all other 
companies controlled by the Otis people are operated. 
Competition between them is encouraged, although com- 
petition is not permitted to interfere with the profits of 
the business. The business is the outgrowth of the ele- 
vator business of the Washburn shops of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. Milton P. Higgins, who up to 
that time was head of the Washburn shops, bought out 
the elevator business in 1895, and organized a company 
to manufacture elevators. The plant at Barber’s Cross- 
ing was erected, and was doing business in 1896. It 
has since been extensively added to, one addition hav- 
ing been built last summer. The Plunger elevator was 
improved until it proved feasible for the highest office 
buildings. The only objection to it is its cost, and con- 
sequently it has been put in only where owners of prop- 
erty wished to secure safety from a¢cidents, regardless 
of the additional expense. The company are incorpo- 
rated under Massachusetts laws, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, which does not, however, represent the amount 
of their working capital. The officers are: President, M. 
P. Higgins; treasurer, George I. Alden; secretary, Joha 
W. Higgins; general manager, William F. Cole. Direct- 
ors, the president, treasurer and general manager. It 
is expected that the business of the company will in- 
crease rather than decrease under the new ownership. 

The Hudson Belting Company have been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Maine, with) a capital stock of 
$200,000. The officers are: President and treasurer, Hor- 
ace O. Hudson; secretary, Fred. M. Hudson; clerk, Wil- 
liam C, Eaton of Portland, Maine. These officers are 
the directors. The concern are an old one, and manu- 
facture leather belting, loom gates, straps and pickers, 
buff wheels and patent belt lacings. 

The Eastern Bridge & Structural Company have been 
awarded the contract for a trestle bridge for the new 
Worcester & Southbridge Street Railway Company to 
cross a section of swampy land in the town of Auburn. 
The bridge, or viaduct, as it is technidally called, will be 
400 feet long, rising to a maximum hight of 23 feet. 
The Eastern Bridge & Structural Company have re 
ceived an order from the American |} Woolen Company 
for a covered foot bridge to connect two buildings of the 
company’s Washington Mills, at Lawrence, Mass. The 
bridge will be 200 feet long, of steel, with corrugated 
steel sides. The Eastern Compary are also building a 
highway bridge in the town of Benton, Maine, to re- 
place a bridge destroyed by freshet recently; and a 
bridge in Munroe, Mass., to cross a gorge just below the 
Ramage Paper Company’s dam. This} latter bridge will 
have a span of 110 feet. The company are receiving 
numerous inquiries for their new coaling apparatus by 
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which ocean going steamships may be coaled quickly 
from the docks or from lighters, and a new order has 
been taken for one of the towers to go to Southampton, 
England. 

Asa D. Smith of Worcester is placing on the market 
an adjustable wiping attachment for use on the Lino- 
type machine, the purpose being to keep the back of the 
mold clean and do away with the clogging caused by 
incrustations of the metal which is thrown against mat- 
trices. 

The American Heating Company of Boston are re 
organizing, and may establish a plant in Worcester for 
the manufacture of various heating devices in which the 
principle of a down draft is applied. The company are 
already placing on the market a street stove for thaw- 
ing out ground in winter weather, and tests by the 
Sewer Department of the city of Boston have proved this 
device to be a success. The same idea will be applied 
to tar kettles for use in the street to do away with 
burning of wood in open fire in the street, which causes 
a good deal of nuisance. The down draft is not a new 
principle, of course, but the down draft heater invented 
and patented by Charles Schweizer of Boston has a new 
idea in its burner or grate. This consists of perfo- 
rated fire brick, which will not melt at greatest heat, 
the tendency to melt being the fault of previous burn- 
ers, because they were of iron. The fire brick becomes 
incandescent after a time, which it is claimed is caused 
by the combustion of hydrocarbon and other gases, 
which in the ordinary updraft fire escape up chimney. 
The street stove consists of three parts: The stove, 
which is a sheet iron box with fire brick burners at the 
bottom; a middle section, which is a long flat box like 
contrivance, also of sheet iron, and a stack at the fur- 
ther end from the stove. The ground is the bottom of 
all three. The flame from the wood fuel is sucked down 
through the grate and acquiring great heat passes along 
the surface of the ground, in a few hours thawing it to 
the frost limit. It is claimed for the burner that it can 
be applied to any stove, boiler or furnace. 

The American Card Clothing Company have added 
two new members to their directory, Col. Samuel B. 
Winslow of Worcester and Walter L. Lane of Brook- 
line, Mass. The officers elected at the annual meeting 
are: President, Charles A. Denny of Leicester; vice-presi- 
dent, H. B. Lincoln; secretary, H. A. White of Phila- 
delphia; treasurer, Edwin Brown. Directors, the presi- 
dent and treasurer, and George G. Davis of North An- 
dover, Mass.; George Bisco of Manchester, N. H.; Julius 
O. Murdock of Leicester; Walter J. Denny of Lowell, 
Mass., and Colonel Winslow and Mr. Lane. New life 
has been infused into the company by the addition of 
the new directors, who are both young men. The com- 
pany operate several large factories, including that at 
Worcester, which is the largest. Central Worcester 
County, especially Leicester and Worcester, is the home 
of the card clothing industry of the country. 

The new combination of car spring manufacturers 
has no effect in Worcester. The Morgan Spring Com- 
pany have no part in the combination, and, of course, 
the Washburn & Moen department of the American 
Steel & Wire Company will be competitors of the com- 
bination. 

The Richardson Mfg. Company, builders of agricul- 
tural machinery, have begun on their season’s business, 
and are preparing for a large ouput. Last season was 
an especially good one, the company doing a tremen- 
dous business, both in the United States and abroad, 
for the export trade of the company is a large one, their 
machines going everywhere that modern agricultural 
methods are employed. India took a considerable num- 
ber of mowing machines last year. The Holyoke Ma- 
chine Company are turning out the castings for 60 mow- 
ing machines a day for the Richardson Mfg. Company. 
The latter company will place several improvements 
upon their machines this year. 

The Morgan Motor Company have plans completed 
for a new shop at Barber’s Crossing, to be erected on 
land owned by Charles H. Morgan, president of the com- 
pany. The new building will be 100 feet square and 
one story in hight. The company will build auto trucks 
from designs of Ralph L. Morgan, consulting engineer 
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of the International Motor Car Company, a constitu 
part of the American Bicycle Company. When the s 

is running 100 hands will be employed. Mr. Morgan 
been following the auto carriage business for four ye 
and has made very careful study of the subject. 
eral years ago he entered the employ of Charles R. I! 
of New York as consulting engineer of Mr. Flint’s a 
mobile business, which was afterward sold to the An 
ican Bicycle Company. In the fall of 1900 Mr. Mor, 
went abroad, and while there became deeply interes 
in the subject of auto trucks, especially steam tru 
and made careful investigation of all types of the 
chine in use in England and on the Continent. 
finally bought a set of working drawings and secu 
an option on a working model, which Mr. Flint aft: 
ward bought. The model went to the American Bic) 
Company with the rest of the business. Six of 
trucks of 4 tons capacity each were built at Toled 
Ohio, at the American Bicycle Company’s works last 
year, and proved to be a commercial success. \M 
Morgan recently secured a new contract with the Int: 
national Motor Car Company, by which he remains wi! 
the company as consulting engineer and becomes | 
owner of the company’s auto truck business, which w 
now be removed to Worcester. Four of the trucks bu 
at Toledo have been sold, and have proved themsel\ 
efficient. Customers are after the remaining two. 1 
power is supplied by a steam engine, the fuel used bei! 
a form of crude petroleum. The Morgans have alway) 
been conservative in their manufacturing ventures a) 
uniformly successful. The new truck has been carefull 
investigated, not only by Ralph L. Morgan, 
acknowledged to rank among the first of the younge! 
mechanical engineers, but also by his father, Charl 
H. Morgan, president of the Morgan Construction Co! 
pany and the Morgan Spring Company, who is one | 
the foremost mechanical engineers of the world, and | 
cently president of the American Association of \Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Charles H. Morgan has returned from a quick t 
to Europe, where he went to secure engines for rolli 
mills, the contracts for which have been taken by t 
Morgan Construction Company. The company wer 
unable to get promise of quicker delivery than one yea) 
from the American engine builders, who are rushed 
their utmost capacity, and were consequently compelle' 
to go to Europe for engines. He found the European 
builders not greatly rushed with business, and was alli 
to get contract for six months’ delivery. 

The Morgan Construction Company have been give! 
an order for a cooling bed for the merchant bar mill 
Henry Disston & Sons of Philadelphia, saw manu! 
turers. 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Company have acqui! 
nearly 2 acres of land adjacent to their property 
Bloomingdale Road, and will probably erect a new buil’ 
ing for storage purposes the coming spring. A loca! 
paper has printed a story that the Graton & Wnhieit 
Company are planning to build a big building to dou 
their plant this season, but Walter M. Spaulding. \ 
president and general manager of the company. sis 
the story has absolutely no foundation beyond the st 
house already alluded to. The company built their p! 
ent big factory only a few years ago, and have an 
space for the present. The land was acquired to pro! 
the company against the time when it will be necess 
to enlarge the present big business, which already 
ploys more than 1000 hands. 

The Washburn & Moen works of the American * 

& Wire Company continue to rush with business. ‘\! 
departments are running nights, and there is every 
cation of one of the busiest years in the history o! 
works. The work of building additions to the Vene! 
red department at the south works and the bale tit 
partment of the north works has begun, and it will 
be long before both are completed. 

There is considerable satisfaction at the Wash! 

& Moen Works at the election of Philip W. Moe! 
second vice-president of the American Steel & \\ 
Company, to take the place of William Edenborn. 

has been made a director of the United States * 
Corporation. The office of third vice-president was : 


who 
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ished. Mr. Moen will continue as Eastern manager of 
the American Steel & Wire Company’s business, with 
particular charge of the special products. 

The annual meeting of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works Corporation elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, C. Henry Hutchins; vice-presidents, Frank LV. 
Knowles and Arthur M. Stone; treasurer, John M. Rus- 
sell; secretary, H. H. Merriam. Directors, these officers 
and George F. Hutchins, G. E. Warren, Homer Gage, 
Oliver C. Hutchins and Charles M. Thayer. A. M. Stone, 
formerly of the Prouty Company of Spencer, Mass., shoe 
manufacturers, has been recently taken into the man- 
agement to assist in the sales department. The Cromp- 
ton & Knowles works have never been so busy as now. 
The Grand street works have orders to keep them busy 
until July 1. The Green street works, the old Crompton 
shops, are rushed with orders for the new warp stop 
motion, the patentee of which is Horace Wyman. This 
new motion, which insures perfect cloth, so far as the 
warp is concerned, has been applied to all the looms of 
some of the large mills, including York Mills of Bidde- 
ford, Maine, and the Bates Mills of Lewiston, Maine. 
The carpet loom department of the company on Cam- 
bridge street is building the largest carpet) loom ever 
turned out. It is for an English concern, and will weave 
a carpet 144 inches wide of the Moquette-Axminster 
type and of fine quality. The next largest carpet loom 
built by the Crompton & Knowles people was for the 
Bigelow Carpet Company. It weaves a carpet 108 
inches wide of the Moquette-Axminster type. A dupli- 
cate of this loom is building for an English firm. The 
record in loom building, however, has recently been 
made by the Crompton & Knowles company. This 
loom is in operation in a felting mill in New York State. 
It weaves a fabric 326 inches wide, or more than 27 
feet. It was not believed possible that a loom of such 
size could be made to operate successfully, for the throw 
of the shuttle is tremendous. It was necessary that a 
felting of that width, without a seam, should be secured 
for use in the manufacture of paper of extreme width, 
and the Worcester concern were able to surmount the 
difficulty. 

The Draper Machine Company of Hopedale, Mass., 
are equally busy. The Drapers and the Crompton & 
Knowles people have arrived at a tacit understanding 
by which competition is reduced, the Drapers confining 
themselves more to the plain loom, while the Crompton 
& Knowles Works make a specialty of fancy looms. 

The Worcester Machine Screw Company, one of the 
concerns in the Standard Machine Screw Company, who 
are a combination of some of the largest machine screw 
manufacturers of the United States, are rushed with 
business, and the capacity of the factory on Beacon 
Street has been reached. So busy has the factory been 
that orders have been rejected, the company giving 
precedence to old customers, some of whom have been 
on the books of the concern for more than 30 years. 

The general condition of business among the iron 
and steel concerns of Central Massachusetts is excel- 
lent. The wire mills are very busy. The machine tool 
builders are rushed with orders. Very few workmen are 
idle. The only bugbear is the fear of a steel famine 
before the season is over. The manufacturers are stock- 
ing up in anticipation of trouble ahead in this direction. 

Several new street railways will soon be in the mar- 
ket for rails and general electrical equipment. All of 
Central Massachusetts promises continued activity in 
street railway building, and several of the proposed 
lines which seem assured will be long ones. Notable 
are the Worcester & Providence Street Railway, which 
will connect the two cities; and the Worcester & Hart- 
ford Street Railway, with terminals as the name indi- 
cates. The Worcester & Providence already has all the 
necessary locations in Massachusetts, and there is no 
reason to doubt that Rhode Island will be equally ready 
to assist in building the road. The $750,000 of capital 
stock is subscribed. The Worcester & Hartford is not 
so well advanced with its plans. 

The Worcester & Southbridge Street Railway has 
established a large power station at Charlton, Mass. 
Two Rice-Sargent engines from the Providence Engine 
Company of Providence, R. I., have been installed. They 
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are of 500 horse-power each, and directly connected 
with Westinghouse generator$ of 400 kw. each. The 
power is supplied from four Babcock & Wilcox water 
tube boilers of 300 horse-power each. A Roney stoker 
has been installed. The equipment of 20 electric cars 
consists of four 40 horse-power Westinghouse motors 
to a car, and all other electric equipment is from the 
Westinghouse Company. It is|a new road, and will be- 
gin operation the coming spring. 

The new engine about to be installed at the Wor- 
cester power station of the Consolidated Street Railway 
Company by the Allis-Chalmers Company of Milwaukee, 
vy is., will be one of the largest street railway engines 
in New England. Its normal capacity will be 3000 
horse-power, with an overload capacity up to 4500 horse- 
power. Here are some of the details of the big machine: 
Total weight, 400 tons; cylinders, 40 and 78 inches in 
diameter, with 48-inch stroke; diameter of fly wheel, 24 
feet; weight of tly wheel, 80 tons; diameter of hollow 
crank shaft, 30 inches, with 10-inch hole through the 
center; hight of engine over all, 40 feet. A 2000-kw. 
General Electric generator will be directly connected to 
the engine. The generator will weigh 100 tons; the diam- 
eter of the armature is 17 feet, and the total hight of 
frame 24 feet. The two machines will rest on a con 
crete foundation 14 feet deep on gravel bottom. 

It is stated in Fitchburg on what seems to be good 
authority that the Hoffman-Corr Cordage Company of 
vhiladelphia will secure the lease of the Glen Woolen 
Mill at West Fitchburg, and will operate it. The prop- 
erty is in the hands of the Fitchburg Trust Company, 
and the papers are said to have gone to Philadelphia to 
be signed which will make the lease a fact. 

The Crossman Edge Tool Company have been incor- 
porated to manufacture edge tools, at Warren, Mass. 
The company have taken a factory on the Quaboag 
River which had been idle for 15 years. 

The foundry of L. S. Heald & Co., at Barre, Mass., 
has been leased to Charles G. Allen & Co., who will con- 
duct it in connection with their own large foundry. 

A fire in the coarse wire department of the Wright 
& Colton Wire Cloth Company temporarily crippled that 
department, although the money damage to property 
was not large. J. 


Trade Publications. 


Driving Chains.— The Renold High Speed Silent 
Driving Chain” is the title of a pamphlet issued by the 
Link-Belt Engineering Company of Nicetown, Phila., de 
scriptive of the new device for transmitting power, and 
of which so much has been heard lately. This chain 
makes no noise, can be run at high speeds, will transmit 
any amount of power and is equally perfect in its ac- 
tion with a new chain or with an old one. 








Grinding Machine.—In our review of the catalogue 
on emery wheels and grinding machinery, January 18, by 
the Norton Emery Wheel Company of Worcester, Mass., 
mention was made of their plain grinding machine. 
This machine swings 18 inches in diameter and takes in 
work 8 feet between centers. The base of this machine 
is a single massive casting, and it rests upon three points 
only, so that danger of disturbances of alignment by 
settling of floors is eliminated, and no foundation is 
required. To give rigidity to that part of the base under 
the heavy wheel and between the supporting points, and 
therefore maintain absolutely rigid relation between the 
wheel axis and work axis, the resting points are placed 
as near together as a uniform rigidity of the base will 
permit. The extension of the base beyond the table 
when in its central position gives additional support to 
the table when at long stroke. The length of floor 
support as related to the length of table is greater in 
this machine than common practice would suggest. 


Corundum.—The Canada Corundum Company of 
Toronto own extensive deposits of pure corundum, from 
which they are now obtaining more than two-thirds of 
the world’s supply. Corundum is the hardest natural 
substance, the diamond excepted. Chemically it is 
alumina—oxygen and nluminum in a crystalline form. 


It contains from 20 to 40 per cent. of corundum (free 
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crystalline alumina), the remainder being oxide of iron, 
silica, &c. The corundum cuts, while the other con- 
stituents rub and burn. The Ontario deposits are of 
primary origin, occurring in several large eruptive dykes. 
The product of these mines is noted for its chemical 
and physical purity. 


Iron, Steel and Manila Rope.—The Waterbury Rope 
Company, 69 South street, New York, have issued a cata- 
logue dealing with their iron and steel wire rope of every 
description and manila and sisal rope and binder twine. 
Forty-five pages are devoted to the history of rope mak- 
ing, the preparation of the tiber and its transformation 
into rope. Metal rope is treated from the raw material 
to the finished product. The matter is extremely inter- 
esting and of great value to all those using rope. 

Steel Coal Tubs.—Pamphlet No. 021, just issued 
by the C. W. Hunt Company of West New Brighton, 
N. Y., describes and illustrates their new designs of 
coal tubs and various applications of them. The gen- 
eral form of the tubs has not been changed, but the 
details are proportioned to make the bucket dump more 
quickly, empty freer and return to its place more 
promptly. In addition to the ordinary side dump tub, 
which is made with both automatic back lever and 
side catch, a center dump bucket is also described. 
The tubs are made to handle material in quantities 
ranging from 1-6 ton to 1 ton. 

Water Meters.—The 1902 catalogue of the Buffalo 
Meter Company, Buffalo, N. Y., describes their very 
complete line of meters for measuring water, and calls 
special attention to their improved Niagara meter for 
general house use. 


The Estimated Ore Production of the 
Lake Ranges. 


DvULUTH, MINN., February 22, 1902.—Expectations of 
iron ore outputs from the various lake ranges for the 
coming season are very high. Perhaps, and quite prob- 
ably, these expectations are higher than can be handled, 
either by upper lake railways or by docks and railways 
on Lake Erie. It is certainly so, unless the roads are all 
able to do far better than they have ever done. Accord- 
ing to figures that may be regarded as the actual expec- 
tations of many well posted men, it is estimated that an 
output amounting to practically 16,500,000 tons will be 
made by Minnesota mines, with Michigan and Wisconsin 
figured at better than 10,300,000, about two-thirds of 
which is probably Bessemer ore. Added to these figures 
are 500,000 tons that the Clergue syndicate have stated 
would be their production from the Helen mine, Michi- 
picoton range, and we have a grand total in excess of 
27,000,000 gross tons. This does not include probably 
some concerns that will make shipments, such as the 
Jones & Laughlins interest in the Mesaba, 150,000 tons, 
the Fay and Bradford and other new independents on 
the same range, conservatively estimated at 200,000 
tons, and some others elsewhere. 

According to the present distribution of tonnage from 
Minnesota mines the Eastern Railway of Minnesota 
should, on these totals, haul to Lake Superior more than 
4,500,000 tons, which might seem to be a physical im- 
possibility for it this year. This total figures Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co.’s Stevenson mine at 1,500,000 tons, 
and I understand that Mr. Corrigan now says the mine 
will ship not only this but 300,000 tons additional there- 
to. It is generally considered that if the mine makes a 
1,500,000-ton total it will do wonderfully. According, 
also, to the distribution of tonnage that has prevailed in 
past years the Duluth, Missabe & Northern road should 
ship to Lake Superior above 6,000,000 tons, which is a 
most improbable total. It is quite likely that the ar- 
rangement of mines to ship over one or the other of these 
two roads will be changed, and that some mines on the 
easterly end of the Mesaba that have been shippers via 
the Missabe may come under the Iron Range. 

Reliable estimates of production from the old ranges 
do not vary greatly from what was done last yedr. Then 
all old ranges, including the Vermillion, sent forward a 
little iess than 12,000,000 tons, and now the figures for 
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1902 for them all are about 300,000 tons greater, with 
the Vermillion furnishing most of the increase. The 
bulk of the expected or proposed increase for this year 
will come from the Mesaba range, and if anticipations 
are realized it will produce more than 50 per cent. of all 
ore moved out of Lake Superior, a fact of some consid- 
crable importance in connection with furnace percent- 
ages of its ores. Last year the Mesaba range furnished 
close to 44 per cent. of all ore sent forward. Estimates 
that have been made for single mines for the coming 
season are such as to cause wonder on the part of those 
that read them, the claimed production is so vast. In 
some cases it almost seems as though the totals could not 
be reached, but it is probable that estimates of the actual 
ability of mines to make such production as has been 
figured are more conservative than are estimates of the 
ability of handling such tonnages further on in the route, 
The Fayal mine, for instance, is not expected to be called 
on for within 150,000 tons of its actual output of 1901, 
or for a total of 1,500,000 tons. as I understand it. But 
to reach the total which some of my informants say is 
expected of the Biwabik mine it must do three times the 
business of 1901. There is little doubt of the ability of 
that mine to make such an output, however. The com- 
bined hoped for production of the grades of ore repre- 
sented by the Mountain Iron, Oliver, Lone Jack and 
Ohio mines, the three latter being one vast pit, is said to 
be about 2,000,000 tons. The mining of such a quantity 
at these properties is a matter simply of steam shovels, 
for loading of cars for the ore, and of room to get it 
away. The same is true of the Mahoning, which is 
looked upon to produce 1,300,000 tons. The Adams mine, 
with a possible 1,000,000 tons of an output, and the Hib- 
bing group of consolidated mines, with another 1,000,000, 
perhaps, are big propositions, but there is no doubt they 
can make it. But while these mines may do all this, 
and others proportionately, some of them will be a sad 
sight at the end of the year. 

It is the general understanding that the United States 
Steel Corporation have reserved from sale all of their 
Mesabna Bessemer production, now expected to amount 
to more than 6,000,000 tons, and a share of their Mesaba 
non-Bessemer preduction, which may reach 1,200,000 
tons. Their old range ores are pretty closely held. 
Among outside steel making interests Jones & Laugh- 
lins will mine about 400,000 tons at the Lake Angeline 
and Jack Pot, will get 150,000 from their new Mesaba 
producers, and have long time contracts to take the 150,- 
000-ton production of the Duluth mine and a share ot! 
what comes from the Adams mine. The Sharon Stee 
Company will get 250,000 tons from their new Mesaba 
mine and have a share in the Adams production. Th: 
Wnion Steel Company, 100,000 tons from theirs. Thé 
Cambria Steel Company will have half of the Mahoning 
and all of the Penn ores from the Menominee range. 
The United States Steel Corporation will also get a share 
of Mahoning and half of Union’s 100,000 tons through 
their Steel Hoop connections. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company will have all of the Cambria and Lillie prod- 
uct, on the Marquette range, half of the Union and all of 
Franklin, Pettit and Kinney mines on the Mesaba range, 
making them perhaps 350,000 tons of their own ores. 

If conditions remain as they are the output, while it 
may not reach some of the higher estimates from which 
these above figures have been generally taken, will be 
larger than I estimated some time ago. 

The figures of T'he Tron Age show the country to be 
making iron at the rate of 18,000,000 tons a year. This 
is at the rate of about 33,500,000 tons of ore yearly, on 
the average basis of what various ores will make. For 
a number of years the proportion of Lake Superior ores 
to the total consumed in the United States has been ap- 
proaching three-fourths, and has rested at that figure the 
past two years. At this proportion there will be used in 
making 18,000,000 tons of pig iron about 25,000,000 tons 
of lake ores. This comes up pretty well to the estimates 
that have been figured above, but it does not seem as 
though such a quantity can be handled during the sea- 
son of navigation. If a total of 28,500,000 tons is shipped 
during the vear it will be cause for congratulation on the 
part of mining, transportation and steel making interests 
alike. D. E. W. 
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Our Foreign Commerce. 


Fresh interest and zest is given to the subject of our 
foreign commerce by the entertaining comments of Mr. 
Frederic Emory, chief of the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce of the State Department. made public a few days 
since. 

Popular appreciation of our international commercial 
relations, it is pointed out, is reflected in the urgent de- 
mand for the embryonic Department of Commerce, the 
eall for greater efficiency of our consular service, the 
establishment of commercial courses in our colleges and 
high schools, and the multiplication of commercial mu- 
seums and export associations. 

For some years there has been a decided tendency 
toward a relative decline in our agricultural exports, all 
the more marked because of the sharp attendant in- 
crease in the percentage of our manufactured exports. 
But the returns of the Treasury Department for the 
calendar year 1901 reverse this tendency, and because 
of this change especial attention has been invited to 
the foreign commerce exhibit. 

The total exports of 1901 were $1,465,380,919, a de- 
crease of $12,565,194 as compared with the previous 
year. The exports of manufactured goods amounted to 
$395,144,030, against $441,406,942 in 1900, a falling off 
of $46,262,912. 
aside from copper ingots and certain lines of iron and 


It is important to note, however, that 


steel manufacture, there was an actual increase in our 
exports of manufactured goods. The heavy loss in ex- 
ports of manufactures was largely offset in 1901 by a 
gain of $35,591,077 in agricultural exports. 

Since 1880—up to 1901—the proportion of agricultural 
to total exports, with slight fluctuations, has decreased, 
while the export percentage of manufactures has as 
steadily increased. The percentage of agricultural to 
total exports in 1880 was 83.25; in 1900 the percentage 
was 60.98. In 1880 the proportion of manufactures to 
total exports was 12.48 per cent; in 1900 the proportion 
had risen to 31.65 per cent. But in 1901 agricultural 
exports rose to 64.64 per cent., while manufactures fell 
to 28.11 per cent. This relapse toward an agricultural 
basis in 1901, however, is more apparent than real, and 
the exhibit of our foreign commerce for the month of 
January, 1902, again emphasizes the change from an 
agricultural to a manufactures basis of exports, which 
has been a prominent feature of our foreign trade re- 
lations, especially during the past ten years. 

The relative decline in agricultural exports and the 
proportionate increase in foreign shipments of manu- 
factured goods must have an important bearing upon 
shaping our trade policy in the near future, foreshadow- 
ing the growing importance, if not the necessity, for a 
modification of our present system of commercial pro- 
cedure in relation of foreign countries. 

Mr. Emory, in sketching his introduction to the 
world’s commerce, points out that while the aggregate 
value of our exports of manufactured goods declined 
last year the variety of our sales in Furope continued 
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to increase and the territory in which the goods were 
introduced steadily enlarged. 

One feature of special significance is that even in 
Austria-Hungary, where the proposal of a European 
combination against United States trade aggression 
originated and where the people seemed to nourish a 
particular antipathy for the United States, our goods 
have found increased sale if not greater favor. Ger- 
many, indeed, has imported more from the United 
States than from any other country, the thrifty Teuton 
not’ being averse to receive our goods for re-export as 
well as for his domestic consumption. 

A picturesque phase of our foreign commerce is the 
shipment of silk to France and of Smyrna rugs to Tur 
key. The woolen and hosiery manufacturers of Europe 
are feeling the effect of American push, and the glass 
and china ware industries are surprised by the com 
petition offered by American goods. Cotton goods made 
in the United States startle the spinners and weavers of 
England, and American trimmed hats and American 
made corsets are giving a twentieth century air to 
women on the Continent of Europe. 

Even Spain has imported steel rails from the United 
States and is meeting the competition of American fruit 
in neutral markets with a mild degree of consternation. 
In Belgium more American goods are being consumed 
than ever before. 

The falling off in American exports—almost entirely 
copper and steel manufactures—is attributed to the busi- 
ness depression in Europe and not to the fact that the 
goods are less in favor; indeed, what may be termed 
“ American novelties” are increasing in popularity. The 
elimination of Hawaii and Porto Rico from the list of 
countries to which we export is also a factor. 

Mr. Emory remarks that the “ American invasion” 
of Europe for the time being is less of a sweeping char- 
acter than when the onslaught was first recognized as 
an economic phenomenon. He also recalls the warning 
of a year ago of the danger to us of more strenuous 
European competition by the adoption of new methods 
and of American machinery models, but adds that thus 
far Europe has made no sensible progress in that 
direction. 

As factors increasing the strength of our position it 
is pointed out that British labor is inclined to obstruct, 
while the attitude of American labor favors increased 
production; that there is harmony here between capital 
and labor; that our competitive energy is only partially 
developed. 

Without intending to rob this exhibit of our foreign 
commerce of its iridescent colors a few sober thoughts 
are suggested by some hard facts pertaining to our dry 
goods industry. ‘‘One swallow does not-make a sum- 
mer,” and such straws as exports of cotton goods to 
London, silks to France and rugs to Turkey are valuable 
only in indicating the veering of the trade winds. We 
have much and Herculean work to do before our export 
trade in many lines of manufactures is a cause for prac- 
tical commercial congratulation. If we are prone to 
plume our feathers over the consumption of a few cot- 
tons by Englishmen, let us remember that England ex- 
ports cotton piece goods annually to the value of nearly 
$500,000,000, compared with which our own exports of 
such goods are insignificant, being one-twentieth or one- 
twenty-fifth of Great Britain’s aggregate. “ Self gratu- 
lation is like unto a lofty tower, upon which a haughty 
fool has climbed; thereon he sits in prideful solitude un- 
perceived by any but himself.” 

Concerning our iron and steel industry we know that 
prosperity is unprecedented, and even our copper in 
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terest is giving signs of improvement now that the 


powers that be are inclined to show more respect to the 
natural and immutable laws of trade. 


ee 


The Consumption of Steel in Buildings. 


A popular misconception prevails regarding the rela- 
tive importance of the consumption of steel in the con- 
struction of buildings. It appears to be assumed that 
so great an increase has occurred in recent years in the 
erection of steel that this branch of 
trade forms a very considerable factor in the elements 


People are misled 


frame buildings 


which enter into the steel business. 
by the figures which they see from time to time regard- 
ing the quantity of steel to be used in a large structure. 
It is not uncommon for an office building to be placed 
under contract in one of the large cities which will re- 
quire 10,000 tons of steel. This is a very impressive 
quantity. A building in Chicago will be begun this 
spring, which will require at least 14,000 tons and may 
take more. Those who are old enough to remember the 
days when a building using metal joists or girders was 
a rarity are particularly impressed by the great increase 
in the use of steel beams and other structural shapes for 
building purposes. In the discussion of conditions gov- 
erning the future of the steel trade the statement is 
often made that so much more steel will hereafter be re- 
quired for building purposes that a considerable falling 
off can be experienced in the railroad demand without 
materially affecting the general consumption of iron and 
steel. 

An examination of the statistics of iron and steel 
production published by the American Iron and Steel 
Association discloses the fact that even with the very 
great increase in this direction the consumption of steel 
in the building trade has not yet grown to sufficiently 
large dimensions to make this a very prominent matter 
in the steel trade. According to the most recent figures 
published the total production of all kinds of steel was 
10,188,329 gross tons in 1900. The production in the 
same year of all kinds of iron and steel structural shapes 
was 815,161 tons. It will therefore be seen that less 
than one-tenth of the steel production found its way on 
the market in the form of material for building pur- 
It must further be borne in mind that out of this 
production of structural shapes a considerable portion 
was diverted to the bridge works, as well as to manu- 
facturing establishments using structural shapes for a 
variety of purposes. It is believed that about one-half of 
the production of such shapes was used by the builders 
A great 
many shapes are worked up for car trucks and other 


poses. 


of steel bridges and for miscellaneous purposes. 


railroad supplies and a very considerable tonnage goes 
into cranes, crane runways and other uses which are un- 
necessary to be enumerated. Even if the portion of the 
production of structural shapes devoted to other pur- 
poses than buildings was only one-fourth of the total 
quantity it would still leave the consumption for build- 
500,000 tons, or 
the entire production of steel. 


ing purposes not much in excess of 


about cne-twentieth of 
The construction of buildings, of course, involves a con- 
siderable quantity of cast iron. This is, however! not 
nearly so iarge a matter as formerly, when cast iron col- 
umns were largely used and building fronts of cast iron 
were frequent. The use of the foundry for this purpose 


has been heavily curtailed. The method of constructing 


buildings has so changed that the proportion of cast iron- 


used is quite small. 

nr ° ‘ 

fo show how much more important are some other 
branches of the steel trade, a few comparisons may be 
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in order. In 1900 the production of rails was 2,385,682 
tons, which easily represents four times as great a ton- 
nage as was consumed in the building trade. In the 
same year the wire industry used a much larger quan- 
tity of iron and steel than was used for buildings. This 
is shown by the figures for the output of iron and steel 
wire rods, which were 846,291 tons. A part of these 
rods is worked up into rivets and other products, and 
thus did not come on the market in the shape of wire, 
but it is very probable that not over one-fourth was di- 
the The quantity remaining 


was undoubtedly very considerably in 


verted from wire trade. 
excess of the 
quantity of shapes used in buildings. The tonnage of 
iron and steel turned out by the plate and sheet mills 
was very far in excess of the quantity of steel used in 
the building trade, as in 1900 no less than 1,794,528 tons 
ure credited to plates and sheets. Even the tin plate 
industry made a very respectable showing as a com- 
petitor with the building trade to be considered an im- 
portant consumer of steel, as 302,665 tons of tin plates 
were produced in 1900, It should be borne in mind that 
a great strike in that year cut down the production of 
tin plates, which had attained 360,875 tons in 1899, and 
these figures would undoubtedly have been increased in 
i900 but for the strike. The production of what might 
be termed merchant material, consisting of bars, hoops, 
skelp, and excluding all such special forms as rails, 
plates, rods and tin plate, was 3,575,536 tons, which is 
probably more than six times the quantity which the 
rolling mills contributed to the construction of steel 
buildings. 

It will be seen from the figures which have been 
given, and the comparisons which have been made, that 
the use of steel in the construction of buildings has not 
yet become sufticiently great to make this a very prom- 
inent feature of the steel trade. It is not to be over- 
looked, and is certainly to be considered in all calcula- 
tions, but at the same time there are other branches of 
business which are of far greater importance in the mat- 
ter of tonnage. It is a growing business and may be ex- 
pected to make a steady gain from year to year. In the 
course of time it is likely that this country will regu 
larly use steel in the construction of much smaller build- 
ings than any in which it now forms an integral part. 
and eventually the building trade may come to rival 
some of the other great channels of copsumption. But 
this will be in the remote future. 


The Minimum Carload Getting Bigger. 


The improvements which have been made during re- 
cent years in railroad equipment are bringing about re- 
sults which had not been expected by shippers. The pol- 
icy of reducing expenses by the employment of larger 
locomotives and larger freight cars, thus enabling the 
same crew to handle a much greater tonnage per train, 
has undoubtedly been of much benefit to railroad com- 
panies in increasing their net earnings. It is probable 
that railroad managers in entering upon this policy were 
not influenced by the probability of any increase in the 
rates to be derived from the traffic which they haul. It 
develops, however, that an important change has been 
wrought by the steady advance in the size of the stand- 
ard freight car. Not many years since it was only nec- 
essary for a shipper to purchase 20,000 pounds of a com- 
modity to secure the advantage of carload rates. But 
the introduction of larger cars has brought about an ad- 
vance in the minimum weight of a carload until it is 
found that on a number of lines 40,000 pounds must now 


be loaded on a car to secure a carload rate. It seems 
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the practice & not uniform, as on other lines it is 


necessary to load 36.000 pounds. The change to 
mueh greater quantities is working to the detri- 

+ of many manufacturers and merchants, whose pur- 
ces were formerly large enough to enable them to se 
the benefit of carload rates. It is found that many 
em have not enlarged their business in the same 
as the advance made in the minimum weight of 
ads, and they are therefore obliged to pay less than 
wd rates. This bears with considerable severity on 
ufaeturers and merchants throughout the West, who 
frequently at such a distance from their base of sup- 
that the less than carload rate brings the cost of 
stock up to a rate which seriously handicaps them 
onducting their business. It will be seen that it is 
ssary for quite an extensive business to be con- 
red to enable manufacturers and merchants to make 
purchases on the new basis which has been estab- 
ied, It 


de which are detrimental in some directions and pos- 


is working changes in many branches of 


beneficial in others, but it will take some time to 

determine by whom the greatest benefit will be derived. 

e tendeney to larger freight cars has not been checked, 

nd it is possible that at no remote day the minimum car- 
d may be raised to 60,000 pounds or even higher. 


————— 


The Ship Subsidy. Bill. 


WasHineton, D. C., February 25, 1902.—Under the 
rangement recently adopted covering the order of 
iyusiness in the Senate it is the expectation of Senator 
Frye and others especially interested in the ship subsidy 
hill that that measure will be taken up for consideration 

about three weeks. The Senatorial Steering Com- 
mittee has placed the irrigation bill on the docket im- 
mediately after the Philippine tariff bill, and the ship- 

E ping bill stands next in order. It would probably be 
reached at an earlier date than that specified but for 
the fact that the programme concerning special meas- 
ures gives the regular appropriation pills the right of 
way at all times, and as these measures are considered 
continuously until disposed of it frequently happens that 
the so-called “ unfinished business” remains in abey- 
anee for several days at a time. 
Senator Frye is making an informal canvass of the 
Senate to ascertain the force he can command to vote 
for the bill in its present form, and he is very well sat- 





; isfied with the outlook. The measure is subjected to 

certain eriticisms, which, however, are not likely to 
’ weaken it on the tinal vote, but rather to secure for it 
q ithe support of conservative Senators who were opposed 
ma to the bill in the last Congress. The advocates of a 


F uore radical and progressive policy for developing the 
\merican merehant marine are disposed to find fault 
with the bill on the ground that its general subsidy 

; eatures are so conservative as to offer no great induce- 

S ment to capital to invest in the building of ships. This 

Bi point is emphasized especially in connection with the 

; dustrial revival now being experienced by the country 

as a result of which capital is seeking greater 

urns than are offered by the general subsidy features 
the bill. Senator Frye meets this objection by the 
ittement that the bill proposes an increased subsidy 
new vessels over those which may be in commission 
On this point 


large, 


ore the proposed law goes into effect. 
Says: 

For vessels completed and registered after the 
sage of the act it is proposed to give an additional 
sidy of 4 cent, making the subsidy for such vessels 
» cents per gross registered ton per 100 nautical miles 

id of 1 cent. This additional rate, however, is to 
paid for only five years to any new vessel, after 

h the general rate of 1 cent will apply. It is only 
e paid to a vessel, steam or sail, of over 1000 tons. 
ming an annual mileage of 50,000 miles for an 

i steamer, this rate, of course, is equivalent to $6.25 
eross ton, and for a sail steamer, on the basis of 
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20.000 miles, equivalent to $2.50. It will leave a small 
margin above the actual extra expenses of the Ameri- 
can compared with the British steamer, and will be vir- 
tually equivalent to the extra expenses of the American 
compared with the German cargo steamer built in Eng- 
land,” 

It goes without saying that the modest rates of sub- 
sidy provided by the bill have strengthened it in the 
Middle Western States, whose Senators were opposed to 
the old bill on the ground that by far the greater por- 
tion of compensation provided would be paid to a few 
fast ships. These Senators are looking at the subsidy 
proposition from the standpoint of the shipper who 
hopes for reduced freights, and the moderate expendi 
ture, both for general subsidy and for the ocean mail 
service, is strongly approved. Senator Frye is disposed 
to make a strong point of the assertion that the proposed 
expenditure for expediting the ocean mail service will, 
as a matter of fact, merely anticipate by a year or two 
the probable cost of handling the mails on the present 
basis. He alludes to this feature in his report upon the 
pending bill, in the course of which he says: 

‘Obviously several years must before the 
programme outlined can be carried into full execution. 
it involves an amount of shipbuilding which cannot be 
completed in several years without a considerable in- 
crease in our shipbuilding facilities. 


elapse 


This increase will 
be one of the certain results of the bill. In the mean 
time the volume of our ocean mails will increase (the 
increase of 1901 compared with 1900 was over 10 per 
cent.), the receipts from postage will considerably ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 and the cost of carrying the mails by 
the present system will increase. All of these factors 
will tend to reduce materially the deficit of $1,800,000 
which appears from a comparison of this year’s foreign 
mail business with the expenses under the proposed sys- 
ten: when in full operation. 

“The estimates of expenditures, too, have all been 
made on the assumption that the Postmaster-General 
will pay the maximum rates fixed for the types of ves- 
sels under consideration. In fact, wherever the act of 
1891 has worked successfully the steamship companies 
have offered and the Postmaster-General has obtained 
more favorable terms for the Government than those 
fixed as the maximum under the law. Thus on the re- 
newal of the five-year contract with the New York and 
Cuba mail the company offered for the service at the 
$1 rate several steamers which comply with the require- 
ments of the $2 class. The Admiral) Line is furnishing 
under its ten-year contract 15-knot steel steamers at 
the pay fixed for 12-knot steamers. The 
Oceanic contract is performed by steamers 1 knot in 
speed and 1000 tons in size above the: requirements. 

“The military occupation of Cuba and the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii have doubtless had their influence in the 
improvement of these particular services. The Ameri- 
can Line, however, even under its diffieult contract, has 
exceeded requirements in size by nearly 3000 tons and 
in speed by 1 Knot. Under the bill proposed it may 
properly be assumed that the Postmaster-Genera!l may 
obtain either the services considered, for a less amount 
than the total stated or 
or faster vessels or both. 


wooden 


will obtain a service of larger 


“Even if expenses ocean 


of the mail system 
should exceed receipts by $2,000,000, it is submitted that 
in view of the large national interests which will be pro- 
moted and served thereby the expenditure will be abun- 
dantly justified.” 

It is the present expectation of the friends of the 
new shipping bill that its consideration will not occupy 
the Senate more than a fortnight, although much will 
depend upon the extent to which the measure is dis- 
placed by appropriation bills. W. i. G 

inseam 

W. W. Root, who is well known in railroad circles, 
and who was formerly general Western freight agent of 
the Big Four at Kansas City, took service with the 8. 
Obermayer Company, manufacturers of facings, &c. Mr. 
Root will look after the traffic of the plants of the com 
pany at Chicago and Pittsburgh as well as at Cincii 
nati. 
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The Struggle for the World’s Markets. 


BY STUART UTTLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


I had not been long in the United States before I 
found that the average American believes his country 
is the hub of the universe. Preachers, teachers, poli- 
ticians and business people, along with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, act on the principle that America is first 
and the rest of mankind comparatively nowhere. Dur- 
ing my visit I heard the principle enunciated from the 
pulpit, found it strongly advocated from the platform, 
and taught in the schools. I was formerly under the im- 
pression that Scotchmen were pre-eminent for clannish- 
ness, but they must now take a back seat. Americans 
realize that they have got one of the richest countries 
on the face of the earth, and they firmly believe that if 
they only show sufticient energy and enterprise they 
will not only capture the world’s markets but actually 
finance worn out Europe into complete subjection. This 
spirit frequently manifests itself in private conversa- 
tion; to wit, a young American in a most patronizing 
style remarked “ You Britishers are too slow. If 
America had the fixing up of the Boers she would have 
finished it long ago.” That was more than even I could 
stand, and I reminded him that the Philippine war was 
not yet finished. 

Now, this assumption of superiority is certainly alarm- 
ing manufacturers and traders in the old world. In a 
word American competition has become the bogey of 
Europe, and the probabilities are that ere long such pro- 
tectionist countries as Germany, France and Austria will 
retaliate by imposing much heavier tariffs than now 
exist. As these tariffs will also apply to the colonies of 
these countries America will thus probably find herself 
excluded from more than half of Africa, from important 
portions of China, and from other desirable centers of 
commerce. We have a striking illustration of the ef- 
fectiveness of this system in the cases of Madagascar, 
Tunis and Tripoli, where after the French applied their 
hostile tariff British trade was effectively crushed. 

Americans will naturally retort that even if all this 
is done the various portions of the British Empire still 
remain open to them, and that England is so bound up 
in free trade that she will never consent to retaliatory 
duties. Although that is in the main true it is well to 
bear in mind that free trade does not run through the 
British Empire. The self governing colonies, such as 
Canada and Australasia, have their protective tariffs, 
and there is little evidence that free trade is making 
headway. On the other hand, there have been in- 
dications during the last two years that a British 
Zollverein is within measurable distance, and if the 
various units of the great empire do enter such a de- 
fensive trade league a very serious blow will be struck 
at American competition. Up to the present it has been 
pretty plain sailing with American trade, but when re- 
taliation comes, as come it most assuredly will, if the 
lines indicated by the trusts are persisted in, then the 
United States will be face to face with a commercial de- 
pression of a most serious character. 


Labor Saving Methods, 


Although my experience in the iron and steel trade 
in Great Britain has been extensive and varied, I must 
confess to being profoundly surprised at the mechanical 
devices and labor saving methods in America. I was 
favored with an opportunity of going through the Home- 
stead works at Pittsburgh, and the magnitude of the 
plant, arrangement of the works and general system of 
working were simply a revelation. I have not seen any- 
thing to equal them in Great Britain. The enormous 
capacity of the blast furnaces, the methods of charging, 
the utilization of the gases, the direct connection with 
the various departments, all clearly demonstrated that 
not only was every advantage taken of mechanical 
science, but that the general plan of the works had been 
well thought out. 

But what impressed me possibly the«most was the 
few workmen visible on the premises. Of course, I speak 
now in a comparative sense. Take for example the 
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large cogging mill. When I was there they were rol] 
Bessemer ingots into billets. The ingots were brou; 
direct from the Bessemer pit, placed for a short tim: 
a reheating furnace, withdrawn and placed on the « 
riers and taken direct to the rolls without being hand 
in any way, and I saw two 2%-ton ingots rolled 
4-inch squares in five minutes; each piece pass 
through the rolls 21 times. During the whole prow 
the only time any manual labor was required was 
casionally to pull the piece straight on the carrier. 0; 
tive men were employed, including the roller, and th: 
turned out 270 tons a turn and could do more und 
pressure. Nearly everything was done automatical! 
even to the sorting of the billets. I left the works wit 
the feeling that unless Great Britain accelerated 
pace she would soon be left behind in the commerce 
race. 

In a varying degree it was very much the same 
many other branches of trade. Machinery and lab 
saving appliances have been adopted to such an extent 
that in many branches articles are produced in su 
quantities as to more than meet the home demand a: 
consequently throw a considerable surplus on neutr 
markets. As already indicated, when the foreign mz 
kets are closed and this surplus is thrown back 
home consumption or to glut the already glutted wa 
houses, there will be a great slump in trade. 


British Labor in America, 


It is a significant fact, and one which is bound 
have its effect on the future, that a large number of thi 
most highly skilled workmen in America are either Eng 
lish or Scotchmen. I found quite a number of Shet 
fielders at Pittsburgh; chiefly forgemen and rollers, with 
some mechanics. One was busy building a steam ham 
mer of the Davy pattern, with one or two slight im 
provements of his own, and in one of the largest stee! 
works there were several of Davy’s English made ham 
mers which had been in use 30 years, and when I was 
there were being used for the largest forgings. Again 
at Braeburn works I found all the leading hammermen 
and many of the second and even third hands English 
men, and several of them Sheffielders. Again on visit 
ing Philadelphia I found that at the largest lace factory 
in the city, with a frontage of 1500 feet, and employing 
from 2500 to 3000 hands, nearly all the weavers wer 
natives of either the city of Nottingham, England, or 
some part of the country. They had been induced to 
come over to the States during times of depression in thx 
lace trade in England by the offer of constant emplo) 
ment and higher wages; and as the trade developed 
these sent out for their mates. I was informed that the 
whole of the goods manufactured by this firm were fo 
home consumption. It was also interesting to find that 
the lady who had charge of the female workers was 4 
Nottingham woman. There is not the slightest doub? 
that so soon as these manufacturers find that they hav: 
covered the home market they will turn their attention 
to exporting their goods, and then Great Britain w 
have the not very palatable sight of having as con 
petitors men whose reputation has been made and trad 
built up by- means of workmen who have been trained 
in her own workshops and whose ideas of developmen 
and progress have been stifled by the stupidity of lh 
patent laws. In the same city I visited a large carp 
works employing about 500 hands. I found that near! 
all the weavers were from Kidderminster, England, a1 
that the machines in use bore the name of a Lancasbhi 
maker. These machines had been in constant use f 
20 years, and required very little repairs. In justice | 
the manufacturers it must be admitted that they d 
not attempt to hide the fact that much of their succes 
was owing to their employment of skilled British wo! 
people. On the contrary, they appeared to pride the: 
selves on the fact that they had been able to tempt su 
work people over by the promise of constant work a! 
higher wages. The more I saw the more convinced 
became that America even to-day is largely depende! 
for her best work upon British trained skilled labor i 
almost every department of industry. Many of thes 
workmen informed me that they would have preferr 
to remain in the old country. Several expressed a wis 
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that they were returning with me, but all admitted that 
there are openings in America which would not occur 
in England, and as their skill was their only capital 
they felt compelled to accept the opportunity. This 
point was emphasized in one of the workshops I visited, 
by an English silversmith engaged on some exceedingly 
fine work. In conversation he remarked ** You will see 
that the Americans will take all the credit for this work 
a grand presentation album), but it’s not American, it’s 
English.” ‘“ How can that be,” I said, “ when it is pro- 
duced in an American workshop,’ whereupon he ob- 
served “ The best brains and the highest skill are Brit 
ish and the Americans are tempting us with high wages 
and plenty of overtime to cut out our own brethren in 
the old country.” 
Quality vs. Cheapncss. 


This naturally brings me to an important point in 
this question of the struggle for the world’s markets— 
that is, Excellence versus Cheapness. It is generally 
admitted that excellent workmanship was one of the 
principal causes of Britain’s supremacy in trade. Now, 
Iam one of those old-fashioned persons who believe that 
so long as she made quality her standard she had 
nothing to fear. It is an undoubted fact that more in- 
jury has been done to her trade by reducing the quality 
of her goods, in order to compete with foreigners, than 
by any legitimate trade rivalry. I am, however, glad to 
find that our people are awakening to this foolish 
policy, and that manufacturers who have attempted 
to tamper with the quality are now manifesting an in- 
creased desire to turn out a good article for a legitimate 
price. What the people require is confidence, and if 
they can rely upon being supplied with a reliable article 
they will not object to paying a reasonable price, for, 
after all, the cheap priced goods are the dearest in the 
end and there is the least satisfaction in the using of 
them. 

The question of the quality of Americay manufac- 
tures has recently been actively discussed in England. 
Our Midland Railways Company ordered a number of 
locomotives from America and a number have also been 
sent to India. Although these engines were much lower 
in price than those manufactured in England, there ap- 
pears to be a consensus of opinion among British ex- 
perts that they are dearer in the long run. It is alleged 
that the American engines supplied do not wear near so 
long as those made by English firms and that they con- 
sume more fuel, the additional cost amounting, it is as- 
serted, to 10 per cent. This may be right or wrong, but 
anyhow it is certainly influencing the British public so 
actively that there is little probability that any more 
American locomotives will be ordered either for Britain 
or India. 

I scarcely need point out that it is an exceedingly 
risky thing for any firm or nation to get a reputation for 
producing low priced and inferior goods. The world, 
after all, is a much smaller place than many people 
imagine, and if nations are flooded with sized cotton, 
shoddy clothing, sham cutlery, unreliable steel or tools 
those who supply them are soon detected, and confidence 
once lost is seldom, if ever, regained. After all, all 
things work out right in the end, and the old adage, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” even in trade, is not so 
worn out as many people suppose. To-day in Sheffield, 
England, there are many striking examples of quality 
holding the field, although it is most difficult to contend 
against Continental rivals who do not scruple when it 
serves their purpose to place English marks on their 
cheap goods and are only too glad to have theirs placed 
on our best. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the Americans are 
the hardest working people on the face of the earth. 
Unfortunately in their desire to produce quantity they 
too often neglect the all essential matter of quality. 
Their methods of production are so mechanical, and 
their system of piece work so general that workmen 
cannot, as a rule, give the care, the attention and the 
finish necessary for really first-class work. 

Apart, however, from this, ene reason why so many 
American articles are not as reliable as British goods is 
because American manufacturers believe that the pro- 
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duction of cheap and attractive goods is the best paying 
policy. They apparently believe that fashion and style 
change so quickly, and new inventions so speedily super- 
sede old ideas, that it is useless to produce durable and 
more expensive articles. Then the American people are 
great lovers of novelty. When a new thing is brought 
out they will speculate in it and hoom it in a manner 
astonishing to Britishers. On this question an Ameri- 
canized Sheffield lady said to me: ‘* We would spend a 
dollar on a new egg whisker and think nothing about it, 
while you in the old country would not spend 10 cents, 
but continue toiling on with the three pronged fork. We 
don’t think much of buying a new thing here, and if it 
fails we buy another.” 

Now I venture to assert that if America really in- 
tends to drive Great Britain out of the world’s markets 
to any large extent she will have to be prepared to sup- 
ply good, durable articles at a low price. She may be 
able to successfully compete with Great Britain in gird- 
ers for bridges, steel rails and other heavy iron pro- 
ductions, but she is a long way behind her in durability 
and excellency of manufacture. 

I was specially struck while in the States by the re- 
gretful manner in which so many English and Scotch- 
men spoke of the impossibility under the rushing system 
of any man, however highly skilled in his particular line 
he may be, producing his best, and to clever workmen 
this is most discouraging. 

Although we have heard a good deal in recent years 
in the old country about German competition I am 
firmly convinced that England’s most formidable rivai 
is America, and yet there is ample room for both, for 
the ever growing wants of humanity are too great for 
any one nation to supply. It is, indeed, possible that 
events in China may compel a more active alliance be- 
tween the great Anglo-Saxon nations, for it is pretty cer- 
tain that the extension of French,|German and Russian 
influence in the far East means the closing of the door to 
Great Britain and America, whereas the foreign trade 
of the great Republic, equally with that of the British 
Empire, is distinctly a free trade one. Alike in America 
and in England the man in the jstreet is actuated by 
the most kindly sentiments toward his cousin across the 
water, and the trade rivalry is regarded in the most 
friendly spirit. In innumerable instances in conversa- 
tion with me Americans referred with pride to the fact 
that some of their immediate ancestors were from the 
old country, and I was agreeably surprised to find sucn 
an amount of good feeling existing toward Great Brit- 
ain. Whoever reads between the lines can see that the 
current of trade as well as international policy is setting 
in strongly toward an amicable defense alliance between 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The great danger to which clever young people are 
exposed is that of losing their heads, and that of large 
capitalists of supposing that it is an easy thing to dom- 
inate the world’s trade. Our cousins will do well to re- 
member that however wise and wealthy they may be in 
the new world, after all, they have not got a com- 
plete monopoly of either brains or cash, and as to pluck 
and endurance when once aroused, the nation is unborn 
that can rival the British. 

As the result of close personal observation of the 
American on his own soil I have come to the conclusion 
that the spirit of enterprise manifested in all his actions 
coupled with the sturdy determination of the Britisher 
would make the finest blend of character in the uni- 
verse. 

I cannot conclude this series of articles without ac- 
knowledging the uniform kindness which was mani- 
fested toward me while in the United States. On every 
hand there was the greatest desire to make my visit 
agreeable, and I experienced comparatively little diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission into factories and work- 
shops. I have returned to Europe profoundly impressed 
with the power, the wealth, the ability, the enterprise, 
the industry and the hospitality and kindness of the 
American people. Of a truth they are the mighty nation 


that the poet Milton saw in the cradle of the future. 
ooo 


H. H. Stoek, editor of Mines and Minerals, has been 
elected president of the Engineers Club of Scranton, Pa. 
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BY STUART UTTLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


I had not been long in the United States before I 
found that the average American believes his country 
is the hub of the universe. Preachers, teachers, poli- 
ticians and business people, along with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, act on the principle that America is first 
and the rest of mankind comparatively nowhere. Dur- 
ing my visit I heard the principle enunciated from the 
pulpit, found it strongly advocated from the platform, 
and taught in the schools. I was formerly under the im- 
pression that Scotchmen were pre-eminent for clannish- 
ness, but they must now take a back seat. Americans 
realize that they have got one of the richest countries 
on the face of the earth, and they firmly believe that if 
they only show sufticient energy and enterprise they 
will not only capture the world’s markets but actually 
finance worn out Europe into complete subjection. This 
spirit frequently manifests itself in private conversa- 
tion; to wit, a young American in a most patronizing 
style remarked “ You Britishers are too slow. If 
America had the fixing up of the Boers she would have 
finished it long ago.” That was more than even I could 
stand, and I reminded him that the Philippine war was 
not yet finished. 

Now, this assumption of superiority is certainly alarm- 
ing manufacturers and traders in the old world. In a 
word American competition has become the bogey of 
Europe, and the probabilities are that ere long such pro- 
tectionist countries as Germany, France and Austria will 
retaliate by imposing much heavier tariffs than now 
exist. As these tariffs will also apply to the colonies of 
these countries America will thus probably find herself 
excluded from more than half of Africa, from important 
portions of China, and from other desirable centers of 
commerce. We have a striking illustration of the ef- 
fectiveness of this system in the cases of Madagascar, 
Tunis and Tripoli, where after the French applied their 
hostile tariff British trade was effectively crushed. 

Americans will naturally retort that even if all this 
is done the various portions of the British Empire still 
remain open to them, and that England is so bound up 
in free trade that she will never consent to retaliatory 
duties. Although that is in the main true it is well to 
bear in mind that free trade does not run through the 
British Empire. The self governing colonies, such as 
Canada and Australasia, have their protective tariffs, 
and there is little evidence that free trade is making 
headway. On the other hand, there have been in- 
dications during the last two years that a British 
Zollverein is within measurable distance, and if the 
various units of the great empire do enter such a de- 
fensive trade league a very serious blow will be struck 
at American competition. Up to the present it has been 
pretty plain sailing with American trade, but when re- 
taliation comes, as come it most assuredly will, if the 
lines indicated by the trusts are persisted in, then the 
United States will be face to face with a commercial de- 
pression of a most serious character. 


Labor Saving Methods, 


Although my experience in the iron and steel trade 
in Great Britain has been extensive and varied, I must 
confess to being profoundly surprised at the mechanical 
devices and labor saving methods in America. I was 
favored with an opportunity of going through the Home- 
stead works at Pittsburgh, and the magnitude of the 
plant, arrangement of the works and general system of 
working were simply a revelation. I have not seen any- 
thing to equal them in Great Britain. The enormous 
capacity of the blast furnaces, the methods of charging, 
the utilization of the gases, the direct connection with 
the various departments, all clearly demonstrated that 
not only was every advantage taken of mechanical 
science, but that the general plan of the works had been 
weii thought out. 

But what impressed me possibly the«most was the 
few workmen visible on the premises. Of course, I speak 
now in a comparative sense. Take for example the 
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large cogging mill. When I was there they were roll 
Bessemer ingots into billets. The ingots were brou 
direct from the Bessemer pit, placed for a short tin 
a reheating furnace, withdrawn and placed on the « 
riers and taken direct to the rolls without being hand 
in any way, and I saw two 2'4-ton ingots rolled 
4-inch squares in five minutes; each piece pass 
through the rolls 21 times. During the whole pro 
the only time any manual labor was required was 
casionally to pull the piece straight on the carrier. 0; 
tive men were employed, including the roller, and th, 
turned out 270 tons a turn and could do more und 
pressure. Nearly everything was done automatica]! 
even to the sorting of the billets. I left the works wit 
the feeling that unless Great Britain accelerated 
pace she would soon be left behind in the commer: 
race. 

In a varying degree it was very much the same 
many other branches of trade. Machinery and lal 
saving appliances have been adopted to such an extent 
that in many branches articles are produced in su 
quantities as to more than meet the home demand a: 
consequently throw a considerable surplus on neutr 
markets. As already indicated, when the foreign ma 
kets are closed and this surplus is thrown back 
home consumption or to glut the already glutted wa 
houses, there will be a great slump in trade. 


British Labor in America. 


It is a significant fact, and one which is bound 
have its effect on the future, that a large number of th: 
most highly skilled workmen in America are either Eng 
lish or Scotchmen. I found quite a number of Shef 
fielders at Pittsburgh; chiefly forgemen and rollers, with 
some mechanics. One was busy building a steam ham 
mer of the Davy pattern, with one or two slight im 
provements of his own, and in one of the largest stee! 
works there were several of Davy’s English made ham 
mers which had been in use 30 years, and when I was 
there were being used for the largest forgings. Again 
at Braeburn works I found all the leading hammermen 
and many of the second and even third hands English 
men, and several of them Sheffielders. Again on visit 
ing Philadelphia I found that at the largest lace factory 
in the city, with a frontage of 1500 feet, and employing 
from 2500 to 3000 hands, nearly all the weavers wel 
natives of either the city of Nottingham, England, or 
some part of the country. They had been induced to 
come over to the States during times of depression in thx 
lace trade in England by the offer of constant employ 
ment and higher wages; and as the trade developed 
these sent out for their mates. I was informed that the 
whole of the goods manufactured by this firm were fo! 
home consumption. It was also interesting to find that 
the lady who had charge of the female workers was 4 
Nottingham woman. There is not the slightest doub? 
that so soon as these manufacturers find that they hav 
covered the home market they will turn their attention 
to exporting their goods, and then Great Britain w 
have the not very palatable sight of having as con 
petitors men whose reputation has been made and trad: 
built up by- means of workmen who have been trained 
in her own workshops and whose ideas of developme: 
and progress have been stifled by the stupidity of l: 
patent laws. In the same city I visited a large carp 
works employing about 500 hands. I found that near! 
all the weavers were from Kidderminster, England, ar 
that the machines in use bore the name of a Lancashi! 
maker. These machines had been in constant use f 
20 years, and required very little repairs. In justice 
the manufacturers it must be admitted that they d 
not attempt to hide the fact that much of their succes 
was owing to their employment of skilled British wo! 
people. On the contrary, they appeared to pride the 
selves on the fact that they had been able to tempt su 
work people over by the promise of constant work a! 
higher wages. The more I saw the more convinced 
became that America even to-day is largely depende! 
for her best work upon British trained skilled labor : 
almost every department of industry. Many of thes 
workmen informed me that they would have preferr 
to remain in the old country. Several expressed a wis 

















that they were returning with me, but all admitted that 
there are openings in America which would not occur 
in England, and as their skill was their only capital 
they felt compelled to accept the opportunity. This 
point was emphasized in one of the workshops I visited, 
by an English silversmith engaged on some exceedingly 
(ne work. In conversation he remarked ** You will see 
that the Americans will take all the credit for this work 
a grand presentation album), but it’s not American, it’s 
English.” ‘“ How can that be,” I said, “ when it is pro- 
duced in an American workshop,” whereupon he ob- 
served “ The best brains and the highest skill are Brit 
ish and the Americans are tempting us with high wages 
and plenty of overtime to cut out our own brethren in 
the old country.” 


Quality vs, Cheapncss, 


This naturally brings me to an important point in 
this question of the struggle for the world’s markets— 
that is, Excellence versus Cheapness. It is generally 
admitted that excellent workmanship was one of the 
principal causes of Britain’s supremacy in trade. Now, 
Iam one of those old-fashioned persons who believe that 
so long as she made quality her standard she had 
nothing to fear. It is an undoubted fact that more in- 
jury has been done to her trade by reducing the quality 
of her goods, in order to compete with foreigners, than 
by any legitimate trade rivalry. I am, however, glad to 
find that our people are awakening to this foolish 
policy, and that manufacturers who have attempted 
to tamper with the quality are now manifesting an in- 
creased desire to turn out a good article for a legitimate 
price. What the people require is confidence, and if 
they can rely upon being supplied with a reliable article 
they will not object to paying a reasonable price, for, 
after all, the cheap priced goods are the dearest in the 
end and there is the least satisfaction in the using of 
them. 

The question of the quality of American manufac- 
tures has recently been actively discussed in England. 
Our Midland Railways Company ordered a number of 
locomotives from America and a number have also been 
sent to India. Although these engines were much lower 
in price than those manufactured in England, there ap- 
pears to be a consensus of opinion among British ex- 
perts that they are dearer in the long run. It is alleged 
that the American engines supplied do not wear near so 
long as those made by English firms and that they con- 
sume more fuel, the additional cost amounting, it is as- 
serted, to 10 per cent. This may be right or wrong, but 
anyhow it is certainly influencing the British public so 
actively that there is little probability that any more 
American locomotives will be ordered either for Britain 
or India. 

I scarcely need point out that it is an exceedingly 
risky thing for any firm or nation to get a reputation for 
producing low priced and inferior goods. The world, 
after all, is a much smaller place than many people 
imagine, and if nations are flooded with sized cotton, 
shoddy clothing, sham cutlery, unreliable steel or tools 
those who supply them are soon detected, and confidence 
once lost is seldom, if ever, regained. After all, all 
things work out right in the end, and the old adage, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” even in trade, is not so 
worn out as many people suppose. To-day in Sheffield, 
England, there are many striking examples of quality 
holding the field, although it is most difficult to contend 
against Continental rivals who do not scruple when it 
serves their purpose to place English marks on their 
cheap goods and are only too glad to have theirs placed 
on our best. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the Americans are 
the hardest working people on the face of the earth. 
Unfortunately in their desire to produce quantity they 
too often neglect the all essential matter of quality. 
Their methods of production are so mechanical, and 
their system of piece work so general that workmen 
cannot, as a rule, give the care, the attention and the 
finish necessary for really first-class work. 

Apart, however, from this, one reason why so many 
American articles are not as reliable as British goods is 
because American manufacturers believe that the pro- 
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duction of cheap and attractive goods is the best paying 
policy. They apparently believe that fashion and style 
change so quickly, and new inventions so speedily super- 
sede old ideas, that it is useless to produce durable and 
more expensive articles. Then the American people are 
great lovers of novelty. When a new thing is brought 
out they will speculate in it and boom it in a manner 
astonishing to Britishers. On this question an Ameri- 
canized Sheffield lady said to me: “ We would spend a 
dollar on a new egg whisker and think nothing about it, 
while you in the old country would not spend 10 cents, 
but continue toiling on with the three pronged fork. We 
don’t think much of buying a new thing here, and if it 
fails we buy another.” 

Now I venture to assert that if America really in- 
tends to drive Great Britain out of the world’s markets 
to any large extent she will have to be prepared to sup- 
ply good, durable articles at a low price. She may be 
able to successfully compete with Great Britain in gird- 
ers for bridges, steel rails and other heavy iron pro- 
ductions, but she is a long way behind her in durability 
and excellency of manufacture. 

I was specially struck while in the States by the re- 
gretful manner in which so many English and Scotch- 
men spoke of the impossibility under the rushing system 
of any man, however highly skilled in his particular line 
he may be, producing his best, and to clever workmen 
this is most discouraging. 

Although we have heard a good deal in recent years 
in the old country about German competition I am 
firmly convinced that England’s most formidable rivai 
is America, and yet there is ample room for both, for 
the ever growing wants of humanity are too great for 
any one nation to supply. It is, indeed, possible that 
events in China may compel a more active alliance be- 
tween the great Anglo-Saxon nations, for it is pretty cer- 
tain that the extension of French, German and Russian 
influence in the far East means the closing of the door to 
Great Britain and America, whereas the foreign trade 
of the great Republic, equally with that of the British 
Empire, is distinctly a free trade one. Alike in America 
and in England the man in the street is actuated by 
the most kindly sentiments toward his cousin across the 
water, and the trade rivalry is regarded in the most 
friendly spirit. In innumerable instances in conversa- 
tion with me Americans referred with pride to the fact 
that some of their immediate ancestors were from the 
old country, and I was agreeably surprised to find sucn 
an amount of good feeling existing toward Great Brit- 
ain. Whoever reads between the lines can see that the 
current of trade as well as international policy is setting 
in strongly toward an amicable defense alliance between 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The great danger to which clever young people are 
exposed is that of losing their heads, and that of large 
capitalists of supposing that it is an easy thing to dom- 
inate the world’s trade. Our cousins will do well to re- 
member that however wise and wealthy they may be in 
the new world, after all, they have not got a com- 
plete monopoly of either brains or cash, and as to pluck 
and endurance when once aroused, the nation is unborn 
that can rival the British. 

As the result of close personal observation of the 
American on his own soil I have come to the conclusion 
that the spirit of enterprise manifested in all his actions 
coupled with the sturdy determination of the Britisher 
would make the finest blend of character in the uni- 
verse. 

I cannot conciude this series of articles withont ac- 
knowledging the uniform kindness which was mani- 
fested toward me while in the United States. On every 
hand there was the greatest desire to make my visit 
agreeable, and I experienced comparatively little diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission into factories and work- 
shops. I have returned to Europe profoundly impressed 
with the power, the wealth, the ability, the enterprise, 
the industry and the hospitality and kindness of the 
American people. Of a truth they are the mighty nation 


that the poet Milton saw in the cradle of the future. 
ee 


H. H. Stoek, editor of Mines and Minerals, has been 
elected president of the Engineers Club of Scranton, Pa. 
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The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company Absorb 
the Standard Company. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, the Standard Pneu- 
matic Tool Company of Aurora, Ill., were absorbed by 
the former concern. Although no formal announcement 
of this fact was made, we are informed through re- 
liable sources that it is a fact. The meeting was held 
at the offices of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
at 95 Liberty street, New York, last Tuesday morning. 
Details of the transaction are not yet to be had. 

Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Max Pam and J. W. Duntley com- 
pose the Executive Committee of the company, Mr. 
Duntley being the chairman. Edward Y. Moore of the 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company of Cleveland was 
also present at Tuesday’s meeting. 

It will be recalled that the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company secured a New Jersey charter on December 
81, 1901, and took over the business and plants of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company of Illinois, the Boyer 
Machine Company, Detroit, Mich.; the Chisholm & 
Moore Mfg. Company of Cleveland, Ohio; the Franklin 
Air Compressor Company of Franklin, Pa., and the 
new Taite-Howard Pneumatic Tool Company, Limited, 
of London, England. 

The company were capitalized at $10,000,000, of 
which there was $2,500,000 of bonds and $7,500,000 
common stock. Of this $2,000,000 of bonds and $5,000,- 
000 of stock were issued. 

It will also be recalled that E. N. Hurley, president 
of the Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, had plans 
in progress for the formation of the Consolidated Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Limited, who were to combine 
the interests of the Standard Pneumatic Tool Company 
of Aurora, Ill., and New York, the Philadelphia Pneu- 
matic Tool Company of Philadelphia, the Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Company of Cleveland, the Standard 
Railway Equipment Company of St. Louis and the In- 
ternational Pneumatic Tool Company of London. 

This project, it is understood, will now be dropped. 
It is also stated that the patent litigations between the 
Standard and Chicago companies will cease. 

An official announcement will be made by the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company next week. 

qo — 


McKeesport Tin Plate Company. 


Several months ago some prominent capitalists of 
McKeesport, Pa., organized the McKeesport Mfg. Com- 
pany for the purpose of building a large tin plate plant. 
it has recently been decided to change the name to the 
McKeesport Tin Plate Company, and a site for the new 
plant has been selected at Port Vue, just across the 
Youghiogheny River from McKeesport. The plant will 
contain ten mills, and contracts for the buildings and 
nearly all the equipment have been let. The company 
have acquired 14 acres, having direct connection with 
the Pittsburgh, McKeesport and Youghiogheny division 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. The hot mill 
building will be 60 feet wide and 3850 feet long. It 
will be of steel frame construction, particular attention 
being given to light and ventilation. There will be two 
leantos, one 25 x 350 feet and one 15 x 350 feet. This 
main building will contain ten hot mills, sheet and pair 
furnaces, modern shears for cutting bars and delivering 
same to heating furnaces for rerolling and finally to 
the hot mills. The building will be commanded by two 
15-ton electric traveling cranes, furnished by Whiting 
Foundry & Equipment Company of Chicago. The an- 
nealing and cold roll building will be 75 x 350 feet, 
equipped with two double annealing furnaces, built by 
the Forter-Miller Engineering Company of Pittsburgh, 
and ten stands of cold rolls. This building will also 
be commanded by two 15-ton electric traveling cranes, 
furnished by the Whiting Foundry & Equipment Com- 
pany. The machine shop will be 40 x 50 feet in size 
and will be equipped with modern iron ‘working tools 
throughout. The engine room will be 40 x 100 feet, and 
will contain two hot mill engines each 28 x 60 inches, to 
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drive ten stands of hot rolls, one engine, 28 x 48 inches, 
driving ten stands of cold rolls, both furnished by the 
Bass Foundry & Machine Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The tinning house will be 50 x 220 feet and will con- 
tain 19 tinning sets of modern type. The assorting 
and stock room will be 50 x 360 feet and will be used 
for assorting and trimming and also for storage. The 
boiler house will be 25 x 125 feet, seven batteries of 
Sterling boilers, each of 300 horse-power, giving a total 
of 2100 horse-power water tube boilers. The electric 
light and power plant will consist of two 150-kw. gen- 
erators, driven by a Harrisburg Ideal engine, 18 x 18, 
furnished by the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany. The hot and cold stands of rolls, squaring and 
double shears and bar shear will be furnished by the 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company of Wheeling, 
W. Va., who have recently erected large foundry and 
machine shops for turning out sheet and tin mill equip- 
ment. The contract for the steel buildings has been 
given to the Fort Pitt Bridge Company, Canonsburg, 
Pa. The McKeesport Tin Plate Company have, we 
are advised, ample capital, and it is intended to make 
this plant a modern one throughout. The very best 
equipment is being provided. The plant will be operated 
throughout by electric motors, with the exception of 
the hot and cold mills. 

The management of the plant will be under the di- 
rection of E. R. Crawford, who for 14 years was con- 
nected with the United States Works of the American 
Tin Plate Company, at Demmler, near Pittsburgh; also 
J. BE. Lauck, who was originally with the Star Tin Plate 
Company, in Pittsburgh, and later at the United States 
Works of the American Tin Plate Company. It was under 
the direction of Mr. Lauck that the United States Works 
were rebuilt and enlarged and a number of new mills 
added. Both of these gentlemen will bring a wide experi- 
ence in the manufacture of tin plate to the new company. 
It is intended to push work on the new plant as fast 
as possible and the concern hope to be making tin 
plate by next October. The output of the plant will 
be from 1200 to 1500 boxes per day. Plans for the 
building and equipment were made by S. Diescher & 
Sons, consulting engineers, Hamilton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. This will be one of the largest tin plate plants 
in the country. ; 
io 

The Railway Spring Company.—On February 25 the 
Railway Spring Company of America were incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey, with a capitalization of $20,000,- 
000. Of this one-half is to be 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred and $10,000,000 will be common stock. As 
previously mentioned in The Iron Age, Frank B. Smith, 
secretary of the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
was conspicuous in the organization of this company. 
The constituent companies are: The A. French Spring 
Company, the railway spring department of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, the Detroit Steel Spring 
Company, the National Spring Company, Pickering 
Spring Company, Limited, and the Charles Scott Spring 
Company of Philadelphia. 


ee 


F. R. Phillips & Sons Company of Philadelphia have 
recently opened an office at 339 Fifth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, where F. Rees Phillips will be permanently lo- 
cated. They find this necessary to take care of their 
largely increased business in that section. They have 
of late taken several contracts for sheet and tin mills, 
machinery, chilled rolls, &c. In connection with their 
foreign business, they have imported considerable stee! 
of late and placed orders for a very large tonnage, prin- 
cipally for Eastern mills. With their Pittsburgh office 
they will be in a position to deal directly with Western 
mills. 


The Bessemer department of the steel plant of the 
Consolidated Lake Superior Company, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., was started on the 18th inst. The company 
purchased the North Branch Bessemer plant, at Dan- 
ville, Pa., intending to move it to the Sault. As a mat- 
ter of fact only the converter and cupola shells and the 
engines now in place are from the old plant. 
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The Penn Iron & Coal Company, operating a blast foundry 
at Canal Dover, Ohio, manufacturers of Bessemer, basic and 
foundry tron, expect to blow their stack out on June 1 and put 
in enlarged stack with new skip and top’ filling apparatus. Also 
steel bins and Brown hoisting bridge covering the ore yards. 
These changes are expected to Increase the capacity of the fur- 
nace to 400 tons daily and the stack is expected to be ready for 
blast again in the early fall. 


The Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, Ohio, have made a ship- 
ment of 110 tons of girder rails, to be used in the construction 
of the Ayr, Scotland, electric traction system. 


The Wheatland mill of the Continental Iron Company, at 
Wheatland, Pa., has been in operation since June, 1901, under 
the direction of W. D. McKeefrey, trustee in bankruptcy. The 
mill closed down about ten days ago to make repairs and connec- 
tions to five Hydes waste heat boilers, recently erected. The 
puddling department of the mill is now equipped with ten 100 
horse-power each waste heat boilers, 17 double puddling furnaces, 
and is now in first-class condition for a steady run. The output 
of the plant is muck bar and skelp. 


The Los Angeles Mfg. Company, Los Angeles, Cal., manufac- 
turers of sheet and iron pipe, tanks, ore buckets, &c., will con- 
siderably enlarge their plant. 


The Dillon-Griswold Wire Company held their annual stock- 
holders’ meeting at Sterling, Ill., February 13. The election of 
the officers resulted in the continuance as president of W. M. 
Dillon, who is also general manager and treasurer. Judge S. G. 
Tenney of Williamsburg, Mass., was elected vice-president, and 
W. H. Shields of Troy, N. Y., was elected secretary. Judge Ten- 
ney and Mr. Shields represent the Eastern stockholders in the 
company. The former is the representative of the estate of the 
late J. Wool Griswold. A resolution was passed empowering the 
general manager to make some extensive improvements in the 
various departments which will call for the expenditure of a 
large amount of money. Through these improvements a con- 
siderable increase In the capacity of the plant is expected, and 
also greater economy in production. President Dillon stated 
that the company now have a sufficient stock of rods to keep the 
wire drawing department working to its full capacity until late 
In the spring. The company have as much business booked as 
they can well handle, and the works will be pushed to their ca- 
pacity. 

Through an error it was stated in The Iron Age of February 
13 that the Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company of Braddock, 
Pa., who were recently absorbed by a new company, were manu- 
facturers of sheet, tin plate, wire and wire nails. They manu- 
facture sheet, tin plate, rod and wire mills, sand and chilled 


rolls and iron castings, and do general foundry and machine 
work. 


The Oliver Iron & Steel Company, at Pittsburgh, will bulld 
two additions, 60 x 270 feet and 60 x 120 feet, to their nut and 
bolt works on the South Side, in that city. 


The new heating furnaces at the Falcon Works of the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company, Niles, Ohio, are said to be working very 
successfully. The furnaces were designed by William Banfield, 
district manager, and William Dixon, and show a saving in fuel 
of abont 50 per cent. They heat the iron more uniformly with- 
out causing scale. All the furnaces at the Falcon works will 
be changed to this style. More black plate is used at the Falcon 
works than the hot mill capacity will provide, and for this rea- 
son black plate is sent to this plant from other works of the 
American Tin Plate Company. The Falcon works contain six 


mills, and itis not intended to increase their number at this 
time. 


The new rolling department at the Greenville works of the 
Shelby Steel Tube Company, at Greenville, Pa., was started last 
week, and it is expected to turn out when running full about 200 
tons of billets a day. The mills in question consist of four 
stands of 8-high 20-inch rolls. The equipment of the mill is 
very complete for rolling rounds from 3 inches to 5% inches. 
Heretofore the Shelby Steel Tube Company have been compelled 
to depend on rounds from outside mills, and considerable trouble 
was encountered on account of the slow deliveries. They find 
they can buy square billets 6 x 6 inches and 7 x 7 inches to 
much better advantage and roll them themselves, cutting the 
bars into lengths required for the different lengths of tubes. 
This makes the concern in a measure independent and will be 
& great convenience in operating. 


It is probable that the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, will again increase their capital stock 
$1,000,000 or $1,500,000. It is stated that it is the intention 
of this concern to put up structural mills to roll beams, chan- 
nels and other shapes. In the inception of this concern the 
capital stock was $800,000, but it has been increased a number 
of times and is now $4,000,000. 


General Machinery. 


The Sterling Automatic Instantaneous Water Heating Com- 
“any of Allegheny, Pa., have been chartered with a capital of 
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$5000. The incorporators are Dr. A. J. Boucek, Charles A. 
Boucek, James Tracey, William A. Bollinger and John Foerster. 
Dr. Boucek will be president, W. T. Sigmund, secretary, and 
William Z. Moller, treasurer. The company will manufacture 
gas supplies, principally a new automatic valve. A plant is to 
be erected In Allegheny. No site has yet been selected, but op- 
tions on several properties have been taken. The capital of the 
company is soon to be Increased to $20,000. The new concern ex- 
pect to be ready for operation by April. 


The Lloyd-Booth department of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, have just completed 
one of the largest shears ever built for the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa., and have secured an order for another 
pair for the Labelle Iron Works, at Steubenville, Ohio. The 
shears complete weigh 95 tons, the intensifiers in themselves 
weighing 65 tons. The steam cylinder on the intensifier is 5 feet 
5 inches in diameter, that of the motor cylinder being 10 inches. 
The stroke is elght feet. The shears will cut 42-inch slabs and 
were designed by Julian Kennedy of Pittsburgh. 

Dewey Bros., Goldsboro, N. C., founders and machinists, are 
composed of Charles Dewey and George W. Dewey. They suc- 
ceeded the firm of W. F. Kornegay & Co., of whom Charles 
Dewey was the company for ten years, In 1875. They do genera) 
repairing of machinery and In addition build logging locomo- 
tives. They are about to Introduce a locomotive much simpler 
in design and construction and more economical in repairs than 
the standard type. They carry a full line of steam fitting, mil) 
supplies, stationary engines and boilers. It has been decided to 
erect a new shop in a few months, fitted especially for locomo- 
tive construction, which will be 150 x 75 feet. It will have 
overhead traveling cranes, and other up to date appliances. 


Walton & Macke, Kokomo, Ind., builders of improved wire nail 
machines, will take up the manufacturing of barb wire machines 
and general wire mill equipments as soon as their new plant, 
now in course of construction, is in operation, which they expect 
will be within the next month. Their wire nail machines are Ip 
operation at two mills In Kokomo, Ind. ; Union Steel Company, at 
Danora, Pa.; Norton Iron Works, at Ashland, Ky.; Dillon & 
Griswold Wire Company, at Sterling, Ill., and many other mills 
throughout the country, over 150 machines being in operation. 


The Alabama Iron Works, Mobile, Ala., will make improve- 
ments to their plant at a cost of $12,000, the most notable of 
which is the erection of a substantial brick addition. 


The Huntsville Hoop & Heading Mfg. Company, Huntsville, 
Ala., manufacturers of coiled elm hoops and slack barrel head- 
ings, are in the market for second hand picker stick machinery. 
They will erect a new spoke plant, 50 x 150 feet, two stories, 
which they will equip with part of the machinery from the 
Greenville spoke plant at Greenville, Ala., which they recently 
purchased. Minchener & Henderson are proprietors of the com- 
pany. 

The C. H. Shaw Pneumatic Tool Company, C. H. Shaw, pro 
prietor, Denver, Col., who for the past three years have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of pneumatic hammers, have been in- 
corporated under the same name with a capital stock of $50,000. 


A company are being organized at Pittsfield, Mass., to man- 
ufacture a voting machine, the invention of W. M. Delevan of 
that city. 

The Rockaway Iron & Steel Company, Rockaway, N. J., are 
in the market for a heavy shear, engine driven, with a capacity 
of about 5 inches square. Plate shear pattern desired, elther 
new or second hand. 


Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., have just let a contract 
for the steel construction of their new machine shop. This shop 
will have dimensions of 112 x 240 feet. The company are also 
contemplating a new electric light and power plant. 


William Bros, Minneapolis, Minn., has purchased most of the 
equipment for his new steam boiler works. The plant will con- 
sist of a boiler shop, 112 x 300 feet, with power house 40 x 120 
feet, in which will be installed a 100 horse-power Twin City Iron 
Works Corliss engine, pumps, generator, &c. Other purchases 
are two 10-ton electric cranes from Pawling & Harnischfeger, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; two hydraulic riveting machines, 10 feet x 6 
inches, and cranes from Chambersburg Engineering Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa. ; Bickford radial arm drills, Niles Tool Works 
plate planer, steam rolls with power raising and lowering attach- 
ment, from Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., electric drills, by- 
draulic and belt punches of different sizes, and a quantity of 
smaller tools. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have secured a contract from the Haarlemsche Machine Fabrick 
of Haarlem, Holland, calling for the supply of a bridge tramway 
gravity system. This machine will serve as mechanical equip- 
ment for an extensive ore handling plant, which is to be erected 
by the Dutch firm. 


George H. Bowler, Cleveland, dealer in second hand machin- 
ery, reports that the demand for second hand tools is the heav- 
jest in his experience. Recently he purchased the equipment of 
the Ball Bearing Company, Boston, consisting of over 60 tools, 
and had them shipped to Cleveland with a view to placing them 
in his warehouse. But from inquiries on hand and to local cus- 
tomers he was enabled to sell every tool from the cars. 


Cc. O. Bartlett & Co., Cleveland, have taken a contract with 
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the Pittsburgh Coal Company for a fueling scow of 300 tons per 
hour capacity, similar to the apparatus described in a recent 
issue of The Iron Age. They expect shortly to close contracts 
for several more of t?:is type. They report a large demand for 
Portland cement machinery, and have a $10,000 contract with 
the Southwestern Portland Cement Company of St. Louis and 
a large contract from the Chicago Portland Cement Company. 
They figure that the output of Portland cement this year will 
amount to 15,000,000 barrels, whereas a few years ago prac- 
tically all used was imported. 


The Cleveland office of the Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Company have closed a contract for a number of machine tools 
for the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway shops at Norwalk. They 
are furnishing several Gould & Eberhardt gear cutters for the 


equipment of the new plant of the Alliance Machine Company, 
Alliance, Ohio. - 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, manufacturers 
of industrial and mining car equipments, have just completed 
the installation of a number of large machine tools and forging 
machines, so that they are able to take care of larger work 
than ever before. They are now producing electrically driven 
industrial equipments, furnishing the outfits complete. They 
are at work on industrial equipments for two large tin plate 
plants and for a new Cleveland factory. 


The Hyman Supply Company, New Berne, N. C., who were 
established about six years ago in a building 70 x 30 feet, of 
three stories, at the location they occupy, now do a business six 
times the volume of that of their first year. This has necessi- 
tated an extension of their premises to 215 x 30 feet, besides 
which they have a warehouse for the storage of heavy machinery. 
They are manufacturers’ agents and dealers in saw and planing 
mill machinery, engines and boilers, all kinds and sizes of steam 
plants, ginning machinery. heavy hardware and mill supplies. 
Territory covered is the whole of Eastern North Carolina. The 
sole owners are T. G. and F. R. Hyman. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The C. M. Horton Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind., recently 
organized, will build a bridge and structural steel plant at 
Frankfort, Ind. The product of the company will be principally 
bridges and special shapes for heavy iron and structural steel 


works, patents for which are held by C. M. Horton of South 
Bend. 


The New Engiand Structural Company of Boston, Mags., are 
to build for the Metropolitan Steam Ship Company, on Union 
Wharf, New York City, a steel and corrugated iron freight shed, 
400 x 80 feet, to be completed June 1. 


The National Bridge Company of Pennsylvania, organized 
in Pittsburgh recently, and which will build a plant at Colonia, 
Pa., have elected officers as follows: E. M. Scofield, president ; 
W. N. Conger, vice-president, and C. F. Blackman, secretary. 
Present offices of the concern are in the Fitzsimons Building, 
but will be removed April 1 to the Arrott Building, in Pitts- 
burgh. Excavating is now being done at Colonia for the new 
plant and work on the buildings will be started as soon as 
weather permits. 


The town of Graham, Va., contemplate erecting a water 
works in the near future, and will hold an election on March 
& to determine whether or not bonds may be issued. Address 
O. A Metcalfe, recorder. 


Foundries, 


The new foundry of the Best-Scott Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Limited, at Warren, Pa., which is now under erection, will 
be running early in March. The concern will make castings of 
all kinds in iron, semi-steel and brass. The officers are John 
Best, chairman; John A, Viele, secretary and treasurer, and R. 
J. Scott, manager. 


The National Malleable Steel Casting Company, Sharon, Pa., 
will very much enlarge their present works, putting up several 
steel structural buildings and adding a good deal of new equip- 
ment. The contract for the buildings has been placed with the 
American Bridge Company and about six months will be required 
to build the new additions. 


The Detroit Steel & Spring Company, Detroit, Mich.. whose 
car spring plant was sold to the recently organized Railway 
Steel Spring Company of America, have retained the castings de- 
partment and have organized the Detroit Steel Castings Com- 
pany, with a capital of $100,000, to take over and operate this 
department. The new company do not purpose to enlarge the 
plant, the capacity only recently having been increased 50 per 
cent. 

The recently organized Battle Creek Iron Works Company, 
Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., have purchased the plant and busi- 
ness of the Hastings Iron Works, manufacturers of house sinks, 
house registers, ventilators, stove pipe registers, &c. The com- 
pany will erect an up to date foundry and machine shop, and 
in addition to the specialty business they will do foundry and 
machine work in general. The officers and directors are P. T. 
Colgrove, chairman of the board; M. 8. Curtjs, treasurer; S. 
Greusel, secretary ; Judge Clement Smith and Frank Bock. 


The Enterprise Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $5000 to $30,000. 


Tke Burley Heater Company, Tyrone, Pa., general founders 
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and manufacturers of the Burley adjustable heater for steam ve 
hot water, report a heavy demand for their steam and - wate r 
boilers. They are making shipments as far west as magi 
and as far south as North Carolina. They are also very _ 
in the foundry department, making large quantities # - ron 
castings for the United States Government and other parties. 

J. H. Gill, Raleigh, N..C., commenced as an iron founder 
and manufacturer of agricultural implements in 1884, and oomne 
little time ago increased his facilities so as to include the a 
facture of architectural and other heavy castings. *g = > 
a specialty of bars, sash weights and wheel blanks. He is abou 
to issue a new catalogue. 

Since the resignation of Mrs. A. S. Livermore, president, = 
H. A. Tatum, secretary, treasurer and general manager, ne 
took place in January last, the election of the following o eg 
for the Livermore Foundry & Machine Company has been ma e: 
L. B. McFarland, president; Robert Garside, general manager; 
Robert L. Woods, manager of the iron and railway ee 
at 229 Second street. This is an old concern, having been estab- 
lished at Memphis about 25 years. 


Bollers, Engines, «c. 

The plant of the J. C. McNeil Boiler Company, [ —— 
Ohio, over which there has been litigation ever since t a a 
went into the hands of a receiver during the panic of 18 Psa 
sold last week by J. B. Campbell, commissioner, to Harvey us 
ser of Akron, Ohio, far $37,000. He will organize a stock com- 
pany, increase the capacity of the plant, and operate it on a 
larger scale than heretofore. - 

The Brown-Corliss Engine Company, Milwaukee, Wis., — 
completed their machine shop building at Corliss, near that c am 
have started their power plant and are now installing the equ . 
ment of machine tools. Having prepared their patterns in ad- 
vance, they were able to begin work at once on the engine “ve 
tracts which they have taken. ‘The arrangement of the eg 
enables each tool to be put into operation as soon as it is ! 
stalled. The large machines are run by independent motors, o 
the small tools are arranged in groups so as to be driven : 
belts from a short shaft run by a motor. Woolston & Brew o 
29-41 Cortlandt street, New York, are general Eastern agents for 
the company. 

Capitalists of Burlington, Vt., contemplate the = 
of a company for the manufacture of steam road rollers. ra 
W. Drew is interested. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., contemplate the erection 
of a new electric light and power plant. They will also erect a 
new machine shop. 

Fires. 

Hyman Brothers’ Foundry and the Dauntless Burner Com- 
pany’s factory, at Massillon, Ohio, were burned last week, caus- 
ing a loss of about $25,000. 

The George H. Smith Steel Casting Company's plant at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was destroyed by fire on the 19th inst. The loss 
is estimated at over $100,000, partly covered by insurance. Ar- 
rangements have already been made to rebuild the works = 
the company expect to be able to turn out steel castings again in 
30 to 60 days. 

The Rock River Machine Company, Janesville, Wis., suffered 
tbe loss by fire of an important part of their works on the 18th 
inst. The main building was burned, containing the machine 
shop, foundry, blacksmith shop, store room and offices. The “pr 
is nearly covered by insurance, The company are manufacturers 0 
punches, shears and a full line of hay tools. It is expected that 
the plant will be rebuilt as speedily as possible, as the company 
have a great deal of work on hand. 

The foundry of the Gould Coupler Works, Depew, N. Y., was 
partly destroyed by fire last week. The loss is estimated at 
about $40,000. It is understood that the building will be re 
constructed at.once. , 

The plant of the Tupelo Cotton Compress Company, Tupelo, 
Miss., was destroyed by fire Feb. 24, entailing a loss of about 
$50,000. os 

The plant of Emil Calman & Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
varnish makers, was destroyed by fire Feb. 21. The loss in 
stock, buildings and machinery is placed at $150,000. 

Fire destroyed the entire plant of the Findlay Table Mfg. 
Company, Findlay, Ohio, Feb. 23, causing a loss of about $95,000, 
with $50,000 insurance. 

The Lima Steel Castings Company's plant, at Lima, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire Feb. 23. The loss will reach $50,000, with 
insurance of about half that amount. 

The two-story brick building at Ocean avenue and East High- 
teenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., used by the Manhattan Beach 
Railway Company as a power station, was destroyed by fire Feb- 
ruary 22. 

The paper mill of the Hartford Board Company, Hartford, 
Conn., was destroyed by fire Feb. 20. Loss, $30,000; insurance, 
$20,000. 

The plant of the Louisville Bolt & Iron Company, at Second 
and L streets, Louisville, Ky., was destroyed by fire last week, 
causing a loss of about $100,000. The loss is fully covered by 
insurance and it is probable that the plant will be rebuilt at 
once. 
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The E. Phelps Company’s spoke factory, at Merritton, Ont., 
«as burned Feb. 21. The loss is about $75,000, with $40,000 in- 
gurance. 

The Corsicana cotton oil mill, Corsicana, Texas, was last 
week destroyed by fire, together with six freight cars on the 
‘otton Belt Railroad tracks. The loss, estimated at $125,000, 
s fully covered by insurance. 


Hardware. 


The American Truss Fence Company are equipping a factory 
at Pekin, Ill, for the manufacture of woven wire field and lawn 
foncing. They will also manufacture farm, lawn and automatic 
jrive gates, iron posts, hitch posts, and the Duplex wire lock 
ynd stretcher. William J. Conzelman is president, Miles Murphy 
secretary, and L. M. Brock manager. The company expect to 
have their factory in operation about March 1. 


al 


Miscellaneous, 


The directors of the United States Fire Proofing Corporation, 
who were recently organized under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey to take over clay and manufacturing plants, with clay 
and coal mines in several States, met last week and completed a 
permanent organization by the election of the following officers: 
Charles K. Robinson, president, formerly treasurer of the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company of New York; vice-president, William 
Lanier Washington, formerly of Pittsburgh, now of New York; 
treasurer, H. M. Landis, cashier of the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, and secretary, Byron Traver, 141 Broadway, 
New York, where the New York and Eastern offices of the com- 
pany will be located. The United States Fire Proofing Corpora- 
tion will be a competitor of the National Fire Proofing Company 
of Pittsburgh. They have acquired by purchase and perpetual 
tease the remaining outstanding clay and coal beds and running 
plants in Ohio and other States, not heretofore absorbed by the 
National Company. The principal business headquarters of the 
corporation will be in Pittsburgh. 


The Henry Walke Company, Norfolk, Va., manufacturers’ 
agents and dealers in railroad, steamboat and mill supplies, &c., 
were organized and incorporated under the State laws of Vir- 
ginia on May 1, 1899, shortly after the death of Henry Walke, 
who had established the business 15 years previous. A reorgani- 
zation of the company took place on January 1, 1901, when the 
gresent officers were chosen: President, S. W. Price; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Harrison, and secretary and treasurer, H. W. Sea- 
bury. Until December the company continued to occupy the 
duilding in which Mr. Walke began business. ‘Then they entered 
upon their present building, which had been specially erected for 
them on Water street, corner of Commerce. It has a front of 
100 feet on Water street, with a depth of 186 feet, and consists 
of four stories. There is also an ell 56 x 50 feet. The building 
‘s fitted with all modern appliances used in the line of business, 
tncluding an electric elevator. The company have also a shop 48 
feet square opposite the ell of the building, for the cutting and 
dtting of iron to sketch and doing special blacksmith work to 
meet the requirements of the lumber section in which they do 
business. The territory covered is the whole of Virginia and 
the most of North and South Carolina. The business of the 
house shows a steady and continuous increase. 


F. M. Hicks of the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, Chicago, 
ill, has recently booked the following orders: Crosette Lumber 
Company, Hamburg, Ark., one ten-wheel locomotive; Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railroad, in addition to engines now in use, two 18 
x 26 locomotives; W. C. Morris, assistant general manager of 
Kettle Valley Line, Grand Forks, B. C., modernly equipped pri- 
vate car; Northwestern Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., ten 
Gat cars, the first order of 15 flat cars having just been @eliv- 
ered; W. C. White, Cadiz, Ky., one 16 x 24 locomotive and a 
Dassenger coach for service on Cadiz Ruilroad; Brooks, Scanlan 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 60 36-foot flat cars of 
60,000 pounds capacity; Bracey, Howard, Foster & Co., con- 
tractors, Chicago, four-wheel switch engine for construction 
work on the Chicago, Elgin & Aurora Railway. 


The reports going the rounds of the daily press that the 

Deering Harvester Company of Chicago, IIl., intend building an 
‘mmense plant ‘in Brockville, Ont., are erroneous. The facts are, 
the J. W. Mann Mfg. Company of Brockville, manufacturers of 
tools, harrows, cultivators, &c., who are practically owned 
vy the Deering Company, are planning to build a new factory 
‘2 Canada. The plant wiil not be a very large one, and the 
aumber of men employed will perhaps reach 150. 
The American Distributing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., have 
Seen organized with a capital stock of $20,000 for the manufac- 
ture of plumbing supplies. A plant at 200-204 Decker street 
has been leased and a foundry building 40 x 70 feet is being built 
a 





205 Burnet avenue. H. R. Smith is president and I. A. Wes- 
2 secretary and treasurer. 


‘he Penn Radiator Company, Corry, Pa., have completed ar- 
fauzements to double the present capacity. Plans are ready for 

‘new buildings and they will be started as soon as the weather 
permits, This is the second time the company will have doubled 
= 'r output since they were organized a year and a half ago, 
“ving less than six months ago finished putting up a new foun- 
dry, core room and cupola. 


A newspaper story from Pittsburgh states that the Westing- 
Qouse Electric & Mfg. Company, that city, the Automobile & 
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Cycle Parts Company of Cleveland and Studebaker Bros. of 
South Bend, Ind., have formed a combination for the manufac- 
ture of electric automobiles, each concern contributing their spe- 
cialty for the construction of the machines. The Automobile & 
Cycle Parts Company say there is no foundation for the story. 
They have simply furnished automobile material to Studebaker 
3ros., on the usual basis pursued with any customer. 


Mathew Thoinas, a member of the partnership known as the 
River Machine & Boiler Company of Cleveland, has secured the 
appointment of a receiver and the partnership will be dissolved. 

The Rickford Heating & Engineering Company of Tiffin, 


Ohio, have been incorporated. The company will erect a plant 
in Tiffin. 


The Beardsley & Hubbs Mfg. Company of Shelby, Ohio, have 
increased their capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000, and will 
increase their facilities for the production of automobiles. H. 
H. Cockley has been elected a director in place of his father, 
D. L. Cockley, who died recently. 


The Snell Cycle Fittings Company of Toledo have purchased 
a considerable portion of the machinery, tools and stock of the 
defunct Fremont Drop Forge Works of Fremont, Ohio, and will 
remove same to their Toledo plant. They are going into new 
branches of the forging business. 

Meade & Garfield, Cleveland, architects, have completed plans 
for a plant to be erected by J. D. Daniels, in opposition to the 
American Linseed Company. They have purchased 2 acres 
of land with a frontage of 400 feet on the Cuyahoga River, 
Cleveland, and have already placed contracts with Sollit & Co., 
Chicago, for four brick and steel factory buildings, large tanks 
for holding flax seed, &c. Specifications have also been drawn 
for the erection of a marine leg for unloading grain from ves- 
sels. 


The Mosler Safe & Lock Company of Hamilton, Ohio, have 
received an order from the Mexican Government for 200 safes of 
various sizes, to be used in the post offices of various Mexican cit- 
ies. 

The directors of the Enterprise Enamel Works of Bellaire, 
Ohio, voted at a recent meeting to erect a new building, 100 x 
108 feet, to be equipped and used for a stamping plant. 


Walter A. Zelnicker, 408 North Fourth street, St. Louls, Mo., 
manufacturer and dealer in railway, mill and factory supplies, ts 
issuing a pamphlet which he is sending to the trade monthly con- 
taining prices of all of the various lines of goods that he 
handles. He wishes to call especial attention to the fact that he 
is carrying a large stock of lath yarn. 


At Pittsburgh the Pittsburgh Portable Forge Company have 
made application for a decree of dissolution. 


The Posselius Brothers’ Furniture Mfg. Company, Detrolt, 
Mich., have purchased six acres of ground upon which they will 
erect one of the largest extension table factories in the coun- 
try. Present plans call for two main buildings each 250 x 70 
feet, three stories, of brick construction. The total investment 
in land and plant will be about $50,000. 


The Sarven Wheel Company, Indianapolis, Ind., have been 
incorporated with a paid up capital stock of $50,000, for the 
manufacture of carriage wheels, shafts and poles, to which 
may be added later buggy and wagon gears and bodies. The 
company have erected a new plant, equipped with the latest 
labor saving devices, which is now in operation turning out 
400 sets of buggy wheels per day, which will be increased 
shortly to its full capacity, 600 sets per day. E. R. Parry, 
formerly manager of sales for Parry Mfg. Company, is presi- 
dent, and O. R. Clements, formerly general manager of Con- 
nersville Wagon Company, is secretary. 


The Pneumatic Railway Signal Company, Beckley Building, 
Rochester, N. Y., recently organized, will take over the Pneu- 
matic Railway Signal Company and the International Pneu- 
matic Railway Signal Company, two corporations organized 
under the laws of West Virginia, and the Standard Signal 
Company of Troy, N. Y. The Standard Company have been 
for several years manufacturing railway signal devices, and 
for the past three years have been the installing agent of the 
system of low pressure pneumatic interlocking signals, covered 
by patents owned by the Pneumatic and International Pneu- 
matic Railway Signal companies. The new company will con- 
tinue the operation of the Standard Company’s plant at Troy. 
J. N. Beckley is president. 


The McCallum Steel Wagon Company of Chicago are con- 
sidering a proposition from the Board of Trade at Springfield, 
Ohio, to remove their plant to that city, which is a recognized 
center for the production of agricultural implements. The 
company want 40 acres of land and the subscription of a cer- 
tain amount of stock and agree to establish a plant employing 
between 500 and 600 hands. 


The J. A. Weston Company, Syracuse, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of bicycle wheels and parts, have increased their capital 
stock from $20,000 to $27,000, and have purchased the plant 
of the Jamesville Mfg. Company, at Jamesville, manufacturers 
of automobile parts, which they have considerably improved. 
The plant will be operated to its utmost capacity. The in- 
terests of Frank Laud and Charles W. Snow have been pur- 
chased by H. Romeyn Smith, who has been made secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 
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headed by William Lockhart, 


have leased a large tract of land in Slippery Rock Township, 
Pa., and will develop deposits of limestone, iron ore and clay. 
A railroad will be built either from New Castle, or from Butler. 
The new company are capitalized at $2,000,000. 

The American Warming & Ventilating Company of Pitts- 
burgh will apply for a charter on March 15. The incorporators 
are Henry L. Williams, Joseph ©. McGinness, William W. Dob- 
bins, Samuel Garrison, and Daniel Ashworth. The company pro- 
pose to make and erect warming and ventilating closet systems 
for buildings of every kind out of brick, stone, iron, steel and 
terra cotta. A complete plant is to be installed in the buildings 
they contract for, together with all automatic and mechanical 
appliances for its successful operation. 

The Mason Heater Company of Bellaire, Ohio, have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture and gell 
heaters. 

The newly elected board of directors of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company met last week and organized as follows: Chairman and 
President, Francis L. Robbins; vice-president and treasurer, J. 
D. Nicholson; secretary, F. J. LeMoyne; auditor, J. B. L. Horn- 
berger. A. M. Neeper will continue as counsel and the Union 
Trust Company as transfer agent. No other business was trans- 
acted. H. C. Frick, who lately became identified with the com- 
pany and was elected a director, was one of those in attend- 
ance. 

A new company are In process of formation, whose object, in- 
directly, is the elimination of the smoke nuisance in Pittsburgh. 
The new concern will be known as the Somerset Smokeless Coal 
and Coke Company. The company have already opened an of- 
fice in Pittsburgh. On March 12 next the concern will apply at 
Harrisburg for articles of incorporation. The nominal capital 
will bé $25,000. The incorporators are Edward F. Fisher, Wil- 
liam E. Nusser, and William H. Roberts, all of Pittsburgh. The 
movers in the prospective concern have purchased 125 acres of 
coal land at Berlin, Somerset County. The coal is of semi-bi- 
tuminous nature, and, it is claimed, if handled by competent 
firemen, will emit little or no smoke. The vein of coal is 4 feet 
thick. About 300 tons of coal a day are now being taken out of 
the mine that has been opened. Mostof this coal is sent to Cleve- 
land and Chicago. The mine also produces a kind of coal pe- 
cullarly adapted to the use of blacksmiths. The coal is found 
150 feet underneath the surface. It is said that this coal can be 
delivered in Pittsburgh at $1.90 a ton, as against $1.35 per ton 
for the ordinary soft coal. It is claimed, however, that the heat- 
ing ratio of the two kinds of coal varies respectively from 70 to 
54 per cent. 

It is probable that the new plant of the Standard Steel Car 
Company, recently organized in Pittsburgh, will be located in 
Beaver, Pa. A large force of engineers are now at work in the 
offices of the company in Pittsburgh, making designs for the 
new buildings. J. N. Hansen, formerly of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, is president of the new concern. 


Schuttler & Hotz, wagon manufacturers, who have for many 
years operated a large factory at Monroe and Clinton Streets, 
Chicago, have purchased a tract of 16 acres in that city on 
Rockwell street, extending from Twenty-second to Twenty-fourth 
streets, on which they propose to erect a large plant to be de- 
voted to their line. The old location is without railroad faclil- 
ities, and therefore imposes a considerable addition to cost of 
transportation for receiving and shipping. The new site will 
have admirable railroad connections and will thus be highly ad- 
vantageous in this respect. The new plant will be laid out with 
a view to securing all the benefits to be derived from modern 
machinery and manufacturing methods, and will have a consid- 
erably greater capacity than the old works. 


The Fisher Mfg. Company, Chicago, have been authorized 
to incorporate with a capital stock of $100,000 to manfacture 
typewriting machines and supplies. The incorporators are H. 
L. Fisher, Edward Rector and L. B. Erwin. 


The Ball Bearing Company, 2322 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of ball and roller bearings for all kinds of 
machine construction, announce the removal of their plant from 
Boston, Mass., to Philadelphia, where they have exceptional fa- 
cilities for handling their increasing business. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Erie, Pa., will erect one 
of the largest plants in the country at Jeannette, Pa. It will 
employ 800 men, cover 20 acres of ground, and cost $400,000. 
The output is mechanical rubber. : 


Sheip & Vandergrift, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
cigar boxes, have plans prepared for extensive additions to their 
plant. No equipment is required. 


The Allegheny Plumbing Company of Allegheny, Pa., have 
been chartered with a capital of $5000. The directors are Harry 
H. Short, Charles D. Laughlin of Allegheny: Sherman Wolfe 
Bellevue, and Edward A. Hess, Avalon, Pa. ' 


The Clifton Mfg. Company of Boston. Mass., will remove 
their plant to Buffalo, N. Y., where they have already com- 
oo operations. They manufacture fire proof insulating con- 
uits. " 

The Parish & Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufactur- 
ers of steel stampings, have completed plans for and will shortly 
commence work on improvements which will include the erec- 


Some Pittsburgh capitalists, 
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tion of a building considerably larger than their present plant 
and the addition of two stories to the present building. They arg 
taking up new lines but are still engaged largely in the produe 
tion of stamped bicycle. sprockets. They refute the genera! im 
pression that the bicycle business is on a rapid decline and state 
that this branch will be larger than in several years, since they 
will produce sprockets sufficient for 300,000 bicycles, a!) of 
them going to parties outside of the combination; of cours 
some of these will go abroad. 


OBITUARY. 


NOTES. 

HERMAN C, FAHRIG, owner of the Fahrig Iron Works. 
Ashland, Wis., and the inventor of the Fahrig meta! for 
bearings, committed suicide by shooting himself on the 
17th inst. No cause is assigned for the act. The new bear. 
ing metal invented by him was meeting with success, 
having been adopted for the fast trains of the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad. 

JosEPpH KIRKPATRICK, SR., manager of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Superior Iron Company, died suddenly, on Feb- 
ruary 19, at his home at Palmer, Mich., aged 62 years, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick went to Palmer from Pittsburgh in 1875 
to take the management of the Volunteer Mine, then be- 
ing opened. He had large mining and timber invest- 
ments ou the Cascade Range. 

Tuomas J, Bray, superintendent of the Continental! 
Tube Works, died on February 15, at his home in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He was born in Glamorganshire, Wales, and 
came to the United States in 1852. Mr. Bray was one of 
the pioneer tube makers of the Pittsburgh district. He 
built the original plant of Lewis, Oliver & Phillips on 
the site now occupied by the Pennsylvania Tube Works; 
designed the Fittsburgh Tube Company’s Riverside Iron 
Works, and Ohio 'Tube Company’s plants, all now in the 
National T'ube Company, and remodeled the Continental 
Tube Works. He patented numerous devices for the 
manufacture of pipes. W. Bray, chief engineer of the 
American Tin Plate Company, and ‘I. J. Bray, Jr., chief 
engineer of the United Foundry & Machine Company, 
are sons of the deceased. 

Capt. Francis Pavy, the representative of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company in England, died on Feb- 
ruary 21, at his home in England. He was closely in- 
terested in a number of railroads in the United States 
and Great Britain. 

JAMES FERRIER, president of the Canada Horse Nail 
Company, Montreal, died on the 13th inst., of pneu- 
monia, after an illness of only two days. Mr. Ferrier 
was 78 years old, and was identified with the hardware 
trade of Montreal for over half a century, and with the 
Canada Horse Nail Company since 1865. 

—— eg 


Follansbee Brothers’ Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
now purchasing the equipment for the modern sheet and 
tin plate plant they are to erect this spring, at a cost of 
about $400,000. Plans for an eight-mill sheet plant and a 
four-mill tin plate plant have been prepared. A special 


~ meeting of the stockholders has been called for April! 21 


to vote upon a proposition to increase the capital from 
$300,000 to $800,000. 


Ornamental iron workers in Pittsburgh have adjusted 
the scale for a year at 40 cents an hour and an eight 
hour day. The structural iron workers in Pittsburgh are 
demanding 50 cents an hour from May 1 against their 
present scale of 40 cents an hour for a nine hour day. 
The American Bridge Company, the most important 
party to the agreement, are unwilling to allow such 4 
large advance on account of taking so many contracts 
and for so far ahead during the time when wages were 
based on 40 cents an hour and a nine hour day. 

The American Bridge Company, who owned 17 
acres of land at Economy, near Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
closed their option on 105 acres of additional land, and 
have extended for one year an option on 100 acres more, 
the latter to be eventually used for workmen’s cottage®. 
Nothing definite has yet been decided in regard to the 
erection of the new bridge building plant at this point, 
orders not having been issued yet. 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 








While there tas been a good deal of activity in the 
foundry Pig Iron markets, it has really been the echo 

the struggle which culminated last week between 

»se who favored an advance in prices and the associat- 
ej Southern furnace interests, who hold that there is no 
iangerof asearcity of Pig Iron and, therefore, determined 

sell for the second half of the year on the basis of 
312 for No. 2 at Birmingham. We understand that fully 
500,000 tons of Pig Iron was sold in a week by these 
interests, nearly all the large foundries covering for the 
second half. This has gone far toward allaying the 
fears of consumers, so that since then the buying has 
been moderate, and the market is very firm. We have 
not heard of any further placing of orders for Foundry 
Pig [ron abroad. 

While the transportation situation is somewhat bet- 
ter in the South, the Central West is still suffering, and 
supplies of raw material and shipments of finished goods 
continue very unsatisfactory. 

The searcity of Steel continues, and is embarrassing 
the finishing mills very seriously. German Billets are 
now quoted $30, tidewater, and some business has been 
done in small lots, while one block of 10,000 was also 
placed. As showing how acute is the scarcity, the fact 
is mentioned that a representative of the independent 
Sheet interests has sailed for Germany in order to place 
orders there. The leading Steel interest itself is reported 
to be negotiating for Steel. 

Of course, in studying the effect of this scarcity of 
Steel upon the markets for Finished Rolling Mill prod- 
ucts, the fact must be taken into account that all but a 
relatively small percentage is made from metal con- 
trolled back to the Ore and Coke, which the prices for 
the small quantities sold in the open market does not af- 
fect at all. A very large proportion of the Steel ton- 
nage which goes from Steel works to outside finishing 
mills is sold on sliding scale contracts, based on prices 
of Pig Iron. The mills are now paying about $24 to $25 
for their Billets under such contracts, which leaves a 
good margin both for the eonversion of the Pig Iron to 
Steel and for the Steel into finished products at present 
prices. The few who must buy foreign or domestic 


Steel at the present market, however, have in many' lines 
of staple products no or very slight o»portunity for prof- 
its. 

Current consumption of finished goods is very large, 
and in some departments is encouraging importations. 
Thus several fair sized lots of foreign Beams and An- 
gles have been placed during the past week at the price 
for domestic, and it looks as though additional blocks 
would have to be imported. During the week there have 
been a number of sales of round lots of Structural Ma- 
terial, including a large amount of bridge work for the 
St. Paul road and 4300 tons for the Wabash viaduct 
approach to the bridge at Pittsburgh. Some good orders 
for Plates have also been placed. 

The Bar trade has been quite active and inquiries 
for 1908 delivery have made their appearance. The 
tuanufacturers of Merchant Steel have advanced Toe 
Calk to 2.10¢e. per Ib., Pittsburgh. 

[t has been a matter of some comment that with the 
Scarcity of Material in this country the export in cer- 
tain lines, for instance in-the Wire trade, should con- 
Unue on so liberal a scale. This is largely due to the 
fact that the foreign markets call for special sizes and 
Shapes to fill which the machinery is adjusted. To 
switch off to orders for the domestic trade would require 
changes in that machinery. Then, too, in certain lines 
which are not strictly staple, valuable trade connections 
‘aight be lost which it is deemed wise to retain, even 
under trying circumstances. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type 
Declines in Italics. 


Feb. 26, Feb. 19, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, 


PIG IRON: 1902. 1902. 1902. 1901. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
PRG, vo cdidwudtaawaees $17.75 $17.25 $17.00 $15.25 


Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CONES Sdéucauasaeme tnd 14.75 14.75 14.75 13.50 
Foundry Pig No.2,Local,Chicago 17.00 17.00 16.00 14.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 17.25 17.00 16.75 15.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.75 16.50 16.00 14.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.50 20.50 19.50 17.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 30.00 30.00 28.50 21.25 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 32.00 32.00 29.50 22.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago... acai ocwe daa wees 23.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
Spikes, Tidewater............. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Splice Bars, Tidewater........ 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.30 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago....... 15.50 15.00 15.00 12.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.75 18.75 18.50 15.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 23.00 22.50 22.00 18.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.50 21.50 21.00 18.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 18.00 18.00 16.50 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 14.50 14.00 14.00 12.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.72 1.67 1.67 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.50 a 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.67 1.62 1.62 1.45 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.55 1.50 1.50 ewe 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... 1.78 1.78 1.78 1.55 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.63 
Beams, Pitteburgh. .....cccee: 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.53 
Angtes, Pittaburgh....cccccces 1.60 1.6 1.60 1.40 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.30 
Ce SESS Sew Sead leases 1.95 1.95 2.05 2.05 
METALS: 
CONGET: NOW TOs vcnccncés 12.3714 12.25 11.75 17.00 
Peet, Ges BUND és cccwcnccnss 4.15 3.95 410 3.821% 
eS eee 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.37% 
pO 4.05 4.00 4.00 4.221% 
Te ee BO vidcearene anes 25.25 24.871423.50 26.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.25 
a ee eee 50.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 

_ 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, February 26, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The problem with which consumers are now strug- 
gling is to get satisfactory deliveries on contracts. 
Manufacturers are growing more indifferent regarding 
new business, as they have all they can do far into the 
future. This applies to nearly every branch of the Iron 
trade. Furnacemen are in daily trouble because they 
cannot get enough Coke, consumers] of Bars and other 
finished products are besieging the mills to make more 
rapid shipments, and the mills are struggling with rail- 
road companies in the effort to secure better car serv- 
ice. It is asserted that the great Pittsburgh establish- 
ments are not getting enough cars to|ship daily product, 
and thousands of tons are again piling up awaiting re- 
lief. While some consumers are already asking prices 
for delivery through 1903, the difficulty in securing need- 
ed material is causing new projects to be shelved. The 
shortage of Steel experienced by the largest manufac- 
turers is expected to cause a great deal of trouble by 
April or May, when the demand from| consumers reaches 
its usual spring hight. 

Pig Iron.—Another week of heavy tonnage has been 
experienced. Considerable Malleahle Pig has been 
bought for delivery through the remainder of the year. 
An inquiry now in the market calls for 12,000 tons. 
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Other buyers have been numerous, but contracts have 
seldom run above 3000 tons. Certain large consumers 
are purchasing all the spot Iron they can secure, taking 
almost any quality. This is caused by the inability of 
some of the furnacemen to fill contracts, owing to the 
banking of furnaces for lack of Coke. The high prices 
now ruling are having some effect in chilling the ardor 
of prospective buyers, but there are enough others who 
must have Iron to make the new rates effective. Large 
producers of Pig Iron are endeavoring to allay the ap- 
prehension of buyers relative to the supply during the 
last half of the year. It is claimed that a considerable 
furnace capacity can then be diverted from Bessemer 
to Foundry Iron, which will enable the market to be 
supplied. We quote as follows: 


$29.50 to $21. 50 
17.50 to 18.00 


Lake Superior Charcoal 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 
Local Coke Foundry, No. : 17.00 to 17.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. ¢ 16.50 to 17.00 
Local Scotch, No. 1 17.50 to 18.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, N 19.50 to 20.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.90 to 17.15 
Southern Coke, No, 16.40 to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2... 15.65 to 15.90 
Southern Coke, No. 3 15.15 to 15.40 
Southern Coke, No. . 16.40to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 . 15.65 to 15.90 
Foundry Forge.. 14.65 to 15.15 
Southern Gray Forge.. 14.65 to 15.15 
Southern Mottled.. 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Charcoal Softene rs, according 

to Silicon 15.50 to 16.50 
Tennessee Siiicon Pig 17.15 to 17.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 20.65 to 21.65 
Malleable Bessemer 19.00 


18.00 te 
Standard Bessemer 18.25 to 20.00 
19.00 


Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
A great deal 


8 per cent. Silicon 18.50 to 

Bars.—The heavy demand continues. 
of tonnage in both Iron and Steel has been placed for 
delivery through the remainder of the year. Car build- 
ers are buying very freely. Large consumers are be- 
ginning to sound the market for next year’s supplies, 
but find the mills not disposed to consider such deliv- 
eries at present. Manufacturers are making greater 
effort to discourage buyers than to take on additional 
business. The Bar Iron situation is becoming serious, 
as rapid advances have been made in the prices of raw 
materials and a higher rate must surely be made on the 
finished product or the increased cost will completely 
wipe out all profit. The market is steadily advancing 
on Steel Bars, as higher rates are asked for delivery 
before July, and so much is being booked in this way 
that it is steadily projecting the higher level further 
into the future, notwithstanding the efforts of the lead- 
ing manufacturers to keep prices down. Mill shipments 
of Common Iron are quoted at 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.65c. to 1.80¢c., and Hoops, 2.10c. to 2.20c., base. 
Jobbers find no abatement in the heavy demand on their 
stocks and are continually running short of sizes. Be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory deliveries from the mills 
small lots are held at 1.90c. to 2c. for Bars and 2.40c. to 
2.50¢c. for Hoops. 


Structural Material.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad Company have contracted with an East- 
ern independent bridge company for a large number of 
bridges along their line. Other contracts have been 
given by the same company to two or three local inde- 
pendent bridge companies. A great deal of additional 
business would be placed if it was possible to secure 
from the Structural mills any promises of reasonably 
early deliveries. It seems, however, almost impossible 
now to get anything before the third quarter, and in 
some instances orders have been booked on which de- 
liveries will not be made until the last quarter. It is 
likely that a number of projects will be at least tem- 
porarily laid aside for this reason. Mill shipments are 
quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches 
and under, 1.75c. to 1.90¢c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 
2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 
Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85¢c.; small lots of Beams 
and Channels from local yards are quoted at 2.25c.; 
Angles, 2.10c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. rates. 


Plates.—The volume of business has continued to im- 
prove and mills are now showing a tendency to defer de- 
liveries. The Plate trade is thus moving up into a 
parallel condition with other branches of the Steel in- 
dustry. Jobbers report a very good movement from 
store. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Tank 
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Plate, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80¢., Chicago: 
Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95¢.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.05¢c. Jobbers 
are selling small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank 
and 2.25¢c. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads. 
segments, lighter gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—An excellent demand is noted for both Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, and difficulty is now encoun- 
tered in endeavoring to find a mill which is not sol@ 
considerably ahead. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black 
Sheets are quoted at 3.05c. to 3.15c. and Galvanized at 
70, 10 and 5. Jobbers quote small lots at 3.35c. to 3.45¢, 
for No. 27 Black and 70 and 5 to 70 and 7% on Galva. 
nized. It is expected that jobbers’ prices will soon be 
advanced, as they are unremunerative. 


Merchant Pipe.—Local trade is fair, but no improve 
ment has yet been made in the outside demand. The 
independent mills are actively competing for business, 
but the leading manufacturers continue to maintain 
their prices. Carload lots are now quoted as follows, 
random lengths: Black, %& to % inch, 60 off; % to 10 
inches, 67 off; Galvanized, 1% to % inch, 47 off; % to @ 
inches, 55 off. 

Boiler Tubes.—Trade is in good condition, the de 
mand being heavy and prices ruling firm. Quotations 
are as follows: 

Iron 

2% to 5 , 47% 

1% to 2% inches 40 

1 to 1% inches.... eo 30 

6 inches and larger 2 45 

Merchant Steel.—Large manufacturers of Merchant 
Steel have ordered their sales agents to restrict orders 
to regular customers, owing to the heavy business now 
booked. 'Toe Calk Steel has been advanced and the 
lowest price for largest quantities is 2.25¢c., base, Chi- 
“ago, With an advance on small lots. Mill shipments, 
Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.{0c. 
to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Toe 
Calk, 2.25c. to 2.40c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90¢.; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 off in car- 
load lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Stee! are 
quoted 64c. to 7c. for mill shipments; specials, 12c. up 
ward. 

‘Nothing of interest has 
Inquiries are being re 


Rails and Track Supplies.— 
transpired in the Rail trade. 
ceived, but mills are unable to make the delivery de- 
sired. Heavy Sections are unchanged at $28 and Light 
Sections at $52 to $36. Fastenings are quoted as fol- 
lows in carload lots: Splice Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Spikes 
2.10¢e. to 2.15¢.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.{c. 
to 2.95¢.; Syuare Nuts, 2.75¢e. to 2.80c. 


Billets.—The supply is steadily getting smaller ané 
consumers are in many cases in serious distress for ma- 
terial. Open Hearth Forging Billets are quoted at $35 
to $38, according to delivery, with practically none avail- 
able earlier than July. 


Old Material.—Dealers are eager purchasers of 
most any kind of Old Material. They are paying su 
prices as will render a sharp advance necessary for 
them to realize a profit. Railroad companies have 4 - 
ing the week sold large quantities of Old Material, ané 
in very few cases did any part of this material go to 
the mills. It is believed that in some instances the 
prices realized were higher than our quotations. The 
following are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


Old Iron Rails $23.00 to $23.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths 15.50 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, song lengths 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails 29.00 to 30.00 
Old Car Wheels 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 14.50 to 15.00 
Mixed Steel 12.50 to 13.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Iron Fish Plates $19.50 to $20.50 
Iron Car Axles 22.50 to 23.00 
Steel Car Axles 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 16.00 to 16.50 
Shafti 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 - 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Ww rought Pipe. . 12.50 to 13.00 
<e* Bh. — “SRA ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings.......... +. 11.50to 12.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.......... - 11.50to 12.00 
Cast Borings veosece” Swe Tee 
Mixed Borings, &c -» 6.50to 7.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 Boilers, cut 11.00 to 11.50 
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fJeavy Cast Scrap.......... ne eines warms 13.00 to 14.00 
cuore Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.00 to 11.00 
Railroad Malleable............e.e00. 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—A better movement is noted in Ingot Cop- 
yer, as small consumers find that they are obliged to 
cover their requirements. Lake is quoted in carload 
tots at 18c. and Casting brands at 12%c. A better vol- 
ume of business is moving in Pig Lead, which is un- 
changed at 4.05c. for Desilverized and 4.15c. for Cor- 
roding in 50-ton lots. Selling prices of small lots of Old 
Metals are as follows: Heavy Cut Copper, 12c. to 12%c.; 
Copper Bottoms, 1lc.; Pipe Lead, 3.75c.; Zine, 3c. 

Coke.—The supply seems to be less than it was three 
weeks since. All spot Coke is eagerly seized by con- 
sumers. Foundrymen are paying $5.50 to $6 for any 
quality. Contracts are being made on the basis of $5.25 
ror future delivery of Standard 72-hour Connellsville 


Charles T. Boynton will become on March 1 a mem- 
ver of the firm of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, Pig 
Iron commission merchants, taking the place of the late 
Major H. S. Pickands. He has long been prominently 
sdentified with the Iron and Steel trade, having for years 
been Western manager of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Company, then general sales agent of the American 
Steel & Wire Company and more recently president of 
the Shelby Steel Tube Company. ° 





Philadelphia. 


ForrREsT BuILpine, February 25, 1902. 


About the only thing to report this week is that the 
market is unreportable. The Philadelphia report has 
been furnished by the same hand for more than 26 years, 
vet in all that time there has never been anything ap- 
proaching to the difficulties which beset the market at 
the present time. More Iron is being made than ever 
before, and what is more significant is that no one ever 
thought that so much Iron would be made, and still less, 
that it would be wanted at a period as early as at the 
beginning of 1902. The situation is positively bewilder- 
ing, and the most experienced and the most far seeing 
men in the trade appear to have completely lost their 
bearings. With a production at the rate of 18,000,000 
tons per annum, there is not near enough Iron to go 
around, and although a considerable increase on that 
enormous tonnage is likely to be made during the year, 
there are very few who are bold enough to say that 
there will be too much Iron for any period yet in sight. 
Eventually there will be, but if there is no unforeseen 
backset, it is not likely to be this year, and may not 
be next year, as there are contingencies which may 
perpetuate the ‘present activity considerably beyond 
what is generally regarded as the allotted time. If a 
big corn crop should be secured when prices are as 
high as they are now, and when stocks are as light as 
they are, the influence on the country would be im- 
mense. Then there are possibilities in Europe, in China 
and in South Africa which at the present time appear 
to be altogether favorable from a business standpoint. 
On the other hand, there is nothing that can be fairly 
construed as being of an unfavorable character. Crops 
might be more or less a failure, but even so it cannot 
be known for several months yet, and in the meanwhile 
there is such an immense lot of work under contract 
and which must be finished with all the speed possible 
that even if new orders slacked off it would make very 
little difference for a long while to come. This, of 
course, is a speculative view, but under such conditions 
as exist at the present time the entire thought of busi- 
ness men takes the form of what may be called specula- 
tive views. Every observing man knows that there is 
more business than can be taken care of now, so that 
it is only natural that their plans in regard to the future 
will to a great extent be determined by what they think 
the future is likely to be. What conservative business 
men think and what they are doing is just about this. 
They have it in their minds that the movement is too 
rapid, and that prices are high enough, but they also 
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see that there is practically no Iron for sale, that con- 
sumers throughout the length and breadth of the land 
are almost at their wits’ end to secure adequate supplies, 
and that there is no distinct prospect of easier condi- 
tions. To met this emergency they see no way but to 
let it run its course. They have done all in their power 
to ease things up by making liberal sales, but they be- 
gin to realize that the current is too strong, and the soon- 
er they pull toward shore the better it will be for them. 
With this general survey of the situation, both buyers 
and sellers take such ground as they think safest, be- 
yond which they can only wait developments and take 
their chances. 

Pig Iron.—About all that can be sid has, to some ex- 
tent, been anticipated in our previous remarks. It is 
hardly possible that a large volume of business has been 
done, simply because there was so little stuff to sell. 
Quotations are practically of no use at all, because, in 
most cases, when a price is named it is immediately fol- 
lowed by the remark, “ But we have no Iron to offer.” In 
other cases the question and answer is about as follows: 
“Yes, we will sell you some Iron at $16.50 for No. 2 X 
Foundry, but we cannot guarantee deliveries.” It would 
seem, therefore, that quotations such as these are mean- 
ingless, but when a buyer says he must have Iron, and 
have it quick, it becomes quite another matter, and 
prices with guarantee of shipment ¢overing, say, 60 to 
90 days, are from $18 to $18.50; that is to say, $1.50 to 
$2 beyond quotations, which are pra¢tically without any 
guarantees at all. Sales, therefore, are gradually nar- 
rowing down to a point which means prompt deliveries. 
Long deliveries and no dates are beginning to be tire- 
some, and buyers are letting them alone, until such times 
as business can be done with at least some degree of 
definiteness. The extreme range of quotations may be 
given as follows for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries, 
subject to conditions as above mentioned: 


Deliveries 

Deliveries to July. July to December. 
Ne. 2 X, Pouméry. ..ic.ce; $19.00 to $19.50 $18.00 to $18.50 
No. 2 X, Foundry......... 17.75 to 18.50 16.50 to 17.00 
Bi SN ain ath ac wri 6a sie 17.00 to 17.50 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard Gray Forge...... 16.75 to 17.25 16.25 to 16.75 
Ordinary Gray Forge...... 15.75 to 16.50 15.25 to 16.00 
Basic (Chilled)............ 18.00 to 18.25 17.50 to 18.00 
DUGG Gis ccdcucansawes 19.75 to 20.00 19.00 to 19.50 


Billets.—Hardly any business ig being done, and 
while $32 is supposed to be about the price, it is impos- 
sible to say what might have to be paid if the buyer’s 
needs were very urgent. 


Plates.—Business is good, but there is no such ur- 
gency as in some other branches. Mills hold their own 
without any difficulty, but it is evident that the capacity 
is more in line with requirements than in most other 
lines of business. Prospects are very good, however, and 
prices firm at the figures ruling for gome time past, say, 
for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries, as follows: 
Universals, 1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; Sheared, 1.75¢. to 1.80c.; 
Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95¢.; Fire Box, 1.93e. to 2.05¢.: Marine, 
1.95¢e. to 2.05c. 

Structural Material.—The difficulty in getting deliv- 
eries appears to be increasing. A great deal of work is 
being held up by the inability to secure deliveries, and 
prospects of easier conditions are as far off as ever. Of- 
ficial prices are as follows, but about $4 per ton more is 
paid to insure the best deliveries possible: Angles, 1.75c. 
to 1.85¢c.; Beams and “Channels, 15-inch and upward, 
1.75¢. to 1.85ce. 

Bars.—Steel Bars are exceedingly hard to get, but 
Iron can be had with a fair degree of promptness. The 
apacity for production has been considerably increased 
during the past several months, so that supply and de- 
mand are pretty well proportioned. Prices firm as last 
quoted—viz.: Iron Bars, 1.72c. to 1.75¢.; Steel Bars, 
1.67¢. to 1.72c. 

Sheets.—The demand is very urgent, and mills have 
all they can do to meet the current demand. Prospects 
appear to indicate a considerable shortage during the 
next few months, and makers are not anxious for large 
orders at the present time. Prices for carload lots 
and upward of ordinary Sheets would be about 
as follows, and 1-10c. to 2-10c. more for best qualities— 
viz.: No. 10, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 14, 2.60c.; Nos. 16 and 
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17, 8c.; Nos. 18-21, 3.10c.: Nos. 26, 27, 3.30c. to 3.40c.; 
No. 28, 3.50c. 

Old Material.—The difticulty in communication and 
of transportation has narrowed business to small propor- 
tions, but the searcity of material makes holders very 
sanguine of better prices. The range of bids and offers 
would be about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ 
yards: Low Phosphorus Scrap, $24 to $25; Choice Rail- 
road Scrap, $21 to $22; Light, Ordinary, $13 to $14; Light, 
Forge, $15 to $16; Machinery Cast, $15 to $15.75; Heavy 
Steel, $18.75 to $19.50; Old Steel Rails, short lengths, 
$18.75 to $19.50; Iron Rails, old, $21.50 to $22.50; Wrought 
Turnings, $13.50 to $14; Choice Heavy, $14.25 to $14.50; 
Cast Borings, $8 to $8.50; Old Car Wheels, $17 to $17.50; 
Iron Axles, $24.50 to $25.50. 


Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 24, 1902. 

There is as yet no let up in the Iron situation, as re- 
ported in last week’s letter. If there is any change it 
is toward a hardening of values. There is no decrease 
in the demand. It continues active and for all the 
grades. It is not a question of price with the buyers, 
but it is a question of obtaining the Iron. And they 
are constantly raising values on themselves in their 
greed for Iron. It is a singular condition of affairs. 
Sellers do not regard the situation with any compla- 
cency. They want and have been working for and are 
still working for a regular, steady market. It is not 
often that prices get too high for sellers, but it is the 
case at present and the surface indications point to 
still higher prices. No. 1 Soft has sold at $14. Gray 
Forge has sold at $11.25, $11.35 and up to as high as 
$12, and some bids at $12 were turned down, not be- 
cause price was unsatisfactory, but because of in- 
ability to supply the Iron. For No. 3 Foundry $12 was 
bid for a round lot, delivery the last quarter of the 
year. When declined it was followed by the same bid 
for December delivery and again declined. No. 2 is 
quoted at $12, but it has soared to $12.50 and $12.75, and 
it is current rumor that $13 has been paid for it. While 
the prices here quoted are bona fide, the leading interests 
assert that they have not advanced prices above the 
basis of $12 for No. 2 Foundry and are taking orders 
for what grades they have to sell on that basis. One 
interest reported sales of 10,000 tons on Friday and 
Saturday on that basis. One reason for the outside 
prices is that there is an army of small and medium 
buyers who have delayed their buying and their wants 
have piled up on them. There is still the same clamor 
for prompt shipment. There is a renewal of com- 
plaints of scarcity of cars offering and the situation of 
late has grown materially worse, with no relief in 
sight. 

Beginning about the first of the year the Southern 
Car & Foundry Company have registered orders for 
4200 cars, which shows the increased volume in busi- 
ness. Besides this, your correspondent was shown a 
request for bids on the Iron work for 1700 cars for an- 
other company. The Southern Car & Foundry Com- 
pany will, unless unforeseen circumstances prevent, be 
building cars here by midsummer. The report of the 
Alabama Car Service Associatfon for January is the 
largest on record. The number of cars handled for 
1901 was 497,769. For 1900 it was 454,277. The in- 
crease is 48,492. For January this year 52,671 cars 
were handled, against 40,761 in 1901. This gives an 
idea of the increase in business. During January the 
total shipments of Iron, Iron Pipe and Steel were 182,- 
000 tons, the largest on record. 

The projected rolling mill, of which W. L. Sims is 
the leading spirit, is a certainty. Various points are 
being considered as to location, but no place has yet 
been selected. The capital stock is $60,000. 

No. 2 stack at Ironton has been blown in, its capac- 
ity having been increased to 150 tons. The dissensions 
at the Albama Steel & Wire Company seem to grow 
more and more bitter, as fresh suits at law, containing 
very strong allegations, have been filed. 

The large sale of Coal lands reported last week was 


to this company, the seller being W. T. Aldrich. It ‘s 
current talk that they will be developed and that a new 
furnace plant, owned and controlled by the Shulers 
will be erected, thus controlling their own products 
from crude to finished work. 

For Coal there is still a good demand and the ; 
situation as to Coal permits freer shipments. Coke ‘s 
searce and brings $3 at the ovens. 

Ore is scarce and it is a hard matter for some in- 
terests to keep in supply. 

The building fever continues unabated, and on every 
side are evidences that we are just beginning to grow, 


Cincinnati. 

FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 26, 1902.—(By Telegra)) 

There has been quite a large volume of business 
the Pig Iron market last week. The great bulk of t 
nage was for delivery during the last half of the year. 
There has been and still is a strenuous effort on tl: 
part of some sellers to put prices above the present level, 
but so far as deliveries from July on are concerned their 
efforts have not been altogether successful. For deliv- 
ery up to July there can hardly be said to be a regular 
quotation, and prices on what little there is to be had 
range up to $1 per ton higher than the minimum figures 
given herewith. The views of Northern furnace mana 
gers are more generally in favor of a higher basis tha) 
that on which much of the Southern trade is being 
done. Gray Forge is especially scarce in all quarters, 
and the ideas as to values spread themselves more than 
those of other grades. No one here admits a basis 
of $10.50, Birmingham, for that grade, and many say 
that $12 is nearer the actual figure on which business 
is being done. The situation is generally a pleasant one, 
and the market is undoubtedly as strong as it has been. 
Freight rate from Hanging Rock district is $1.10 and 
from Birmingham $22.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No. 4 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No, 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge 
Southern Coke, Mottled 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 
Ohio Silvery, No. 2 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3 
Southern Basic 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

grades $19.25 to $20.25 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 18.75 to 19.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 20.00 to 21.00 


Plates and Bars.—The general situation is w 
changed, and prices are just as they were a week ag‘ 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots. 
1.72c., with half extras; same in small lots, 1.85c. t 
1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.65 
to 1.70c., with half extras; same in small lots, 1.85c. t 
1.90c., with full extras; Angles, in carload lots, 2c.: 
rlates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16-inch, 2.10c.: 
Sheets, No. 16, 2.90¢. to 3c. 


Old Material.—The market is strong and active on 
an unchanged basis. We quote dealers’ buying prices. 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net 
ton, $16 to $16.25; Cast Railroad and Machine Scrap. 
$12.25 to $12.75; Iron Axles, $20.50 to $21; Iron Rails, 
$19.50 to $20; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $15.75 to 
$16; short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $16.25 t 
$17.25; all prices except No. 1 Wrought on the basis of 


gross tons. 
—_— or :t— 


A meeting of the stockholders of Follansbee Broth- 
ers’ Company of Pittsburgh, manufacturers and dealers 
in tin plate and metals will be held in that city on Apr!) 
21 for the purpose of voting on a proposed increase it 
the capital stock of the concern from $300,000 to $800.- 
000. The increase in capital will be used in developing 
the business of the concern, and also for the building of 
a plant to contain four sheet and four tin mills, whic! 
will likely be erected in the Pittsburgh district. 
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St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuILDING, February 26, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—A very large volume of sales, including 
gome heavy individual requirements, can be recorded 
the past week in this line. The Pig Iron market and 
the bulk of the business was for the last half. As we 
have pointed out before, it looks as if the larger buyers 
at this center were pretty well covered for the present. 
Premiums high as $1 per ton are being offered for ma- 
terial for immediate delivery, but these offers are gen- 
erally for small lots and in the majority of cases have 
peen met. The demand included Iron of all grades, but 
it is said that the grade for Car Wheels was especially 


prominent. Prices are very firm and we quote for 
eash, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 
Southern, No. 1 Foundry............-. $15.75 to $16.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............+. 15.25 to 15.50 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry........e.ees 14.75 to 15.00 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............+-. 14.25 to 14.50 
Ce os RS rr eres ee 15.75 to 16.00 
NO: Bi Bs ok on eee deer emeesines Mee 15.25 to 15.50 
Gray Pore... .cccccccccccsscecsvcces 14.25 to 14.50 


Bars.—Condition of prices and demand in the market 
for Iron and Steel Bars is keeping well up to recent re- 
The jobbers report a large and active demand 
and the mills, it is said, are having all they can do to 
make fairly prompt deliveries. We quote from mills 
Iron Bars at 1.80c.; Steel Bars at 1.80c. to 2c. Jobbers 
quote Iron Bars at 2c. and Steel Bars at 2.10c., full 
extras. 


ports. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Rail department of 
the market continues along the same lines, and to sup- 
ply the requirements already booked it is said taxes 
the capacity of the mills to their highest point. The 
same heavy and urgent demand prevails in the market 
for Track Supplies and no changes can be noted in 
prices. We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.95c.; Bolts, 
Square Nuts, 2.75¢. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. 
to 2,95¢.; Spikes, 2c. to 244c. 

Sheets.—-A large and satisfactory business is being 
transacted in the market for Sheets of all grades, and 
the basis of price is the same as last quoted. Jobbers 
quote Stove Pipe, size No. 27, at 3.60c. to 3.65c., and 
Galvanized Sheets, 70 to 70 and 5 off in round lots. 

Angles and Channels.—The demand among the job- 
bers for Small Angles and Channels is on a large scale. 
Prices are firm and 2.30c., base, is the quotation for 
material of this class. 

Pig Lead.—A considerably better feeling is said to 
exist in the Pig Lead market and transactions have 
been on a much broader ahd heavier scale since our 
last report. Quotation for Chemical and Desilverized 
same, 4.05c. 

Spelter.—A better demand has shown itself in the 
market for Spelter, and owing to the limited stock at 
the smelters the price has improved materially. The 
quotation at this time is 4.15¢. to 4.20c. 


+) 
» he 





Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 
{l,mMiLtTON Buripine, February 26, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The Coke situation does not show much 
betterment, and blast furnaces are still hampered a good 
deal in operations on this account. The chief trouble 
seems to be lack of motive power and yards, and it will 
probably be a long time before there is permanent im- 
provement. Buyers of Pig Iron seem to be scared as to 
supply, and are offering high prices for Iron for the 
second quarter and through the last half. Up to $17, at 

rnace, has been offered for Bessemer Iron for ship- 
nent prior to July. The market is $16.50 to $17, at fur- 

ce, depending on delivery wanted. Forge Iron is high- 
and is in very active demand. It has sold at $17, 
Pittsburgh, for delivery through the second half. Con- 
sumers of Foundry Iron are buying heavily through the 
second half, and for the third quarter and Standard No. 
foundry has sold as high as $17.25, at furnace, We 
quote Bessemer Iron at $16.50 to $17, at furnace, but it 
possible there might be trouble to get Iron at the low- 
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er price. Northern brands of Forge are $16.75 to $17, 
Pittsburgh, and No. 2 Foundry, $17.25, at furnace. 

Steel.—There is practically nothing doing in Steel, for 
the reason that it is so scarce,and hardly to be had at any 
price. The nominal market is $30, at maker’s mill, and 
it is claimed that small lots have sold at even higher 
prices. It is almost certain that Steel will have to be 
imported to relieve the situation, and deals are said to 
be under way looking to the bringing over of several 
large lots of German Steel. 

Muck Bar.—The market is firmer, and there is a good 
deal of inquiry. Standard grades of Muck Bar are 
$30.50 to $31, Pittsburgh, and a sale of 500 tons is re- 
ported at the lowest price. 

Skelp.—The market on Skelp is better, and there is 
some inquiry. Grooved Iron is held at about 1.80c., Pitts. 
burgh. 

(By Mail.) 

The Iron market is as strong in every department as 
it possibly could be, and unofficial reports are that ne- 
gotiations are under way looking to the importation of a 
large tonnage of Steel, and also of Structural Shapes, by 
one of the leading consumers. The German market on 
Steel has advanced so much in the last two or three 
weeks that it is doubtful if foreign Billets can be laid 
down at tidewater, with the duty added, at much less 
than $30 a ton, and the freight to any of the inland 
works would be from $2 to $2.50 a ton, making foreign 
sillets cost delivered in the Pittsburgh or Valley dis- 
tricts about $32.50 a ton. Of course, if these Billets 
should be worked up into material for export practical- 
ly all of the duty of $6.72 a ton would be refunded. If 
the report is true that negotiations are under way for 
the importation of foreign Billets, it would absolutely 
confirm the claim of United States Steel Croporation, 
and other large Steel interests as well, that they are 
oversold and have no Steel to spare. It is stated on the 
very best authority that Standard Bessemer Iron for de- 
livery in third quarter, and alsé through second half of 
the year, has been sold at $16.50 to $16.75, at furnace, 
while some furnaces are holding their Iron at $17, at 
furnace, for second half. With the tremendous con- 
sumption that is going on and the fact that output of 
Iron is more or less restricted on account of scarcity of 
Coke, it would not be surprising if a famine in Pig Iron 
would come and which might send prices to a very high 
point. Such a condition is not desired by either the fur- 
naces or the consumers of Pig Iron, but the market is in 
such shape that prices may go skyward at any time. It 
is a fact that the Steel companies are putting up the 
price of Iron, in spite of the efforts of the furnaces to 
hold the market level. Two of the largest consumers 
of Forge Iron have been heavy buyers recently for de- 
livery in second and third quarters, and the market for 
best brands of Northern Forge is firm at $16.50, Pitts- 
burgh. Consumers of Foundry Iron haye bought heavily 
for second half, and No. 2 has been sold as high as $17, 
at furnace. An item of interest in the Finished Mate- 
rial market is that some of the independent Sheet mills 
have started a man to the other side to look into the 
matter of importing a round tonnage of German Sheet 
Bars. The party who has gone over is. William F. Bon- 
nell of Otis, Bonnell & Co. of Cleveland, who sailed on 
Wednesday, February 26. It is understood that Mr. Bon- 
nell has instructions to buy a large tonnage of German 
Sheet Bars, providing they can be laid down at a certain 
price, delivered at Sheet mills located in the Pittsburgh 
and Valley districts. In Structural Material the situa- 
tion is so strong that some of the Beam mills have been 
offered as high as $5 a ton above the market, if prompt 
delivery would be guaranteed. In Bars, Plates, Sheets, 
Skelp and Scrap the market is very firm, and prices on 
material, fixed by agreement, are being rigidly held. 
There is every indication that the present condition of 
the Iron business is going to last al] through this year, 
and the outlook is that prices on some lines may be high- 
er before long. 

Spelter.—Some difficulty in getting prompt delivery 
of Spelter is reported. We quote Prime Western grades 
at 4.10c. to 4.15¢., Pittsburgh, and we note that the mar- 
ket is very firm. 
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Rods.—There is a scarcity of Rods, some of the mills 
being oversold, and are in the market as buyers. In the 
present condition of the market it is difficult to quote, 
but it is probable Rods for early shipment would bring 
$35.50, at mill, or higher. 

Muck Bar.—We are advised that the market on Muck 
Bar is very firm, and a leading maker claims to have 
sold as high as $31, delivered at buyer’s mill. We quote 
the market at $30 to $31, delivered. 

Rails.—An inquiry is in the market for 30,000 tons of 
Rails for shipment to Canada. It is not likely this busi- 
ness will go to domestic mills, as they are sold up for 
months ahead and have no Rails to spare. We quote at 
$28, at mill. 

Ferromanganese.—The local maker continues to quote 
domestic Ferro at $52.50, delivered, while foreign is held 
at about $50 for large lots. 

Sheets.—Nothing of special interest was done at the 
meeting of the independent Sheet mills, held in this city 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. Three or 
four of the large outside mills were not present. There 
is still much difficulty in getting Sheet Bars, and for 
this reason it would not be surprising if a shortage in 
Sheets would develop along in April or May, when de- 
mand is expected to be unusually heavy. Some large 
specifications for Galvanized Sheets have recently been 
placed, and the market is extremely firm. We quote No. 
27 Black Sheets at 3c. to 3.10c., and No. 28, 3.10c. to 
8.15¢., prices depending somewhat on deliveries wanted 
by the customer. For small lots from store an advance 
over these prices is charged. The market on Galvanized 
Sheets is very firm, and we quote at 70, 10 and 5 in car- 
loads and 70 and 10 in less than carloads. All these 
prices are f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


Structural Material.—The report that the Carnegie 
Steel Company have leased Tidewater Steel Company, 
at Chester, and will roll Angles in the plant, is untrue. 
So great is the demand for Structural Material that 
some parties who have been carrying stock find it very 
difficult now to get supplies from the mills. A great 
deal of work is in sight, and with the mills already con- 
gested with tonnage it is possible relief will have to be 
had by importations. The Amercan Bridge Company 
have taken some large contracts, one for Manila and an- 
other, including about 3000 tons, for a bridge for the 
St. Clair Steel Company. This year will undoubtedly 
be the heaviest year in tonnage the Structural trade has 
ever known. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15- 
inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; 
Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half extras, at mill; Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small lots of Beams and other Mate- 
rial are sold on the basis of 1.85c. to 2c., and higher. 


Plates.—Some fair sized orders have been placed re- 
cently, a local interest having secured two contracts for 
about 3000 tons each. The large Plate mills are pretty 
well filled up, a heavy tonnage developing from the car 
shops, while the boat building concerns are also very 
busy and placing some good orders. Prices are firm, 
but without change. We quote: Tank Plate, %4 inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomo- 
tive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price 
to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 
100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges 
Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations 
are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than 
earload lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. Small lots of 
Plates from store are sold on the basis of 1.70c. to 1.75c. 
for Tank, with the usual advances for the higher grades. 


Bars.—The consumption of Bars is so great that the 
eapacity of the mills is utterly inadequate to meet the 
demand. Large consumers of both Iron and Steel Bars 
are using all sorts of schemes to try to get prompt de- 
liveries. Some of the mills rolling Steel Bars are so 
filled up that they are not promising shipments inside 
of 90 days. The situation as regards Iron Bars is about 
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as bad. We quote 1.50c., at mill, half extras, for Besge- 
mer Steel, and the usual advance for Basic Bars. Th, 
following additional extras are charged: For one six 
aggregating 1000 to 1999 Ibs., inclusive, 5c. per 100 Ibs - 
for one size, aggregating over 500 to 999 lIbs., inclusive. 
15e. per 100 Ibs.; for one size, aggregating 500 Ibs. or 
less, 25¢. per 100 Ibs. We quote Iron Bars at 1.50c. ¢ 
1.60¢., at mill, with Steel Card extras. 


Merchant Steel.—The makers of Toe Calk Steel hay, 
advanced prices to 2.10c., base, Pittsburgh, for larg 
lots, while small lots are held at 2.15¢. to 2.25¢. Woe 
quote Open Hearth Spring, best quality, at 2.50c + 
2.75¢.; Ordinary Sleigh Shoe, 2c. to 2.25c.; Sleigh Shoes. 
tapered and bent, 2.75c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.75c. to 
4c.; Tool Steel, 6%c. and upward, according to grade. 
delivered at all points east of the Mississippi River. 
Prices on Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shafting ar 
very firm on the basis of 55 per cent. off in carloads 
and 50 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered to a): 
points east of the Mississippi River and north of tl. 
Ohio River. 


Iron and Steel Skelp.—There is some inquiry for 
Iron Skelp and the market is firmer. We quote Grooved 
Iron Skelp at 1.75c. to 1.80c. and Sheared at 1.80c. to 1.85c. 
Steel Skelp, on account of scarcity of Billets, is higher, 
and we quote ordinary widths at 1.90c. to 1.95¢. Thes: 
prices are all f.o.b. cars, buyer’s mill, terms four months. 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 days from date of in- 
voice. 

Merchant Pipe.—Tonnage is showing a heavy in- 
crease, and for this reason the tone of the Pipe market 
is slightly firmer. For small lots discounts are as fol- 


lows: 
Merchant Pipe. —. Galvd. 
ercent. Per cen 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 imch............ 1 —_— 
De ae Ss 646 On Dee ne bids a iteeiae weeks 0 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
Ss. & 8. 5 ae 
i I i a cli oN Ba a et ta a So 
, rere tbe ae eRe 63 59 : 
Se SE Be MR ion anikcekn osAbs badtsis can 65 6114 
Casing, Cut Lengthe. 
8. & S. ae 
A NS 5 isin p'e Wik o's bie o eahtc de ile walle 5314 ‘io 
ag OT Se ee ee ee owe ae 55 
TINS wc Wide oie ek wists dee eine wk clos 61% 574 


Prices named by the mills to the jobbers are consider- 
ably lower than the above. 


Boiler Tubes.—Demand is large and the mills are 
filled up for some time to come. The outlook is that 
consumption of Boiler Tubes this year will be heavier 
than ever before, as locomotive shops are congested 
with orders and will buy heavily all through the year. 
To the small trade discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 6514 
AO CU WRG, MUMNMEEUR 6 o's.« 010s dss0is o 04,090 bb008 60 
EE CI reo tlw, Sauls Sus bee So siete e's as 59 
1 foam 1% | 

nch to NG MEP MON wick vtct bos sesaeeeda 434 
1% to 2% Inch......... Breer sust teesnioesse 43 
WERT Oe TENS cea Neneh hhc vac babe Ve beesicacene 53 


Coke.—-The Courier reports output of Coke in the 
Connellsville region last week as 212,183 tons, a slight 
increase over the previous week. Shipments were 90% 
ears, and 20,289 ovens in the Connellsville region are 
active and only 767 idle. Furnaces are still in a bad 
way for Coke, due to lack of motive power and con- 
tinued cold weather. We quote strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke at $2.25 a ton on contracts and $2.50 to 
$3 a ton for prompt shipment. Seventy-two-hour Foun 
dry Coke is $2.75 to $3 a ton on contracts and up to 
$3.50 a ton for prompt delivery. : 


Scrap.—The Scrap market is extremely active and 
we note a continued heavy demand for Heavy Melting 
Stock for Basic and Open Hearth practice. We quote 
Heavy Melting Stock at $18 to $18.50, gross ton; Bushel- 
ing Scrap, $13 to $13.50, gross ton; No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $17.50 to $18 net ton; Old Iron Rails are $22 to 
$23 gross ton. 

oro 

Henry Aiken, the well-known consulting engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, has recently bought a fine residence in that 
city, for which he is said to have paid $110,000. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, February 24, 1902. 

Iron Ore.—The vesselmen now believe that the con- 
tract rate for Iron Ore from the head of the lakes will 
be the same as last year—that is, 80c. per ton. Alto- 
gether 3,000,000 tons have been covered at that rate. 
This amount is one-quarter of the total amount which 
will have to be moved by outside interests. The output 
this year is estimated at 22,000,000 tons, of which the 
United States Steel Corporation have vessel capacity to 
move 10,000,000 tons. This leaves 12,000,000 tons to be 
moved by other interests, of which, as stated, 3,000,000 
tons have already been covered. The Steel Corporation 
will probably want 3,000,000 tons moved for which they 
have not vessel capacity. They have made an offer of 
75e. a ton from the head of the lakes, which, at the dif- 
ferential, means 65c. from Marquette and 55c. from 
Escanaba. So far none of the vesselmen have accepted 
this rate, and they all stoutly maintain that they will 
not. A number of the vesselmen say that they will depend 
upon the daily or wild rate rather than take anything 
on contract less than 80c. The Steel Corporation, on the 
other hand, maintain that the supply of vessel tonnage 
is in excess of the demand for it this year, and that they 
are justified, under the circumstances, in asking a 75c. 
rate. They are confident that they will get it, too. But 
it is a shrewd guess that the contract rate will be 80c. 
throughout this year. 


Pig Iron.—The furnaces are still continuing the hand 
to mouth existence, owing to the scarcity of Coke and 
the lack of cars. There is an exceptionally active mar- 
ket, exclusively for the second half of the year. No Iron 
at all is to be had for the first half. The buying still 
continues enormous, and, as far as the furnaces are able 
to determine, it is entirely for consumption and not for 
speculation. The period is, therefore, one of tremendous 
activity, and strenuous efforts are being made by power- 
ful interests to keep it forging ahead steadily without 
developing into a boom. The situation is one, indeed, 
which calls for masterful management. Newspaper 
writers have been galloping into space with articles pre- 
dicting a Pig Iron famine. There is no danger of a Pig 
Iron famine, though with scarcity of fuel and shortage 
of cars furnaces have been leading for months a fluctu- 
ating existence. Production, however, is increasing, and 
it behooves the buyer to ignore the talk of famine as it 
behooves the furnaceman to resist the temptation to ad- 
vance prices. 


Finished Material.—The improvement in the car servy- 
ice is at present one of promise rather than of perform- 
ance. All the railways are at their utmost tension to 
and to their equipment, but there are yet tens of thou- 
sands of toms of Finished Material piled up at the mills 
awaiting delivery. Meanwhile the locomotive works 
and car shops are turning out rolling stock as it never 
was turned out before; but the benefit of this will not 
be felt until later. The situation is growing stronger 
and stronger each week. The mills are constantly book- 
ing orders and contracts in excess of shipments. All of 
them are away behind on orders. Nearly every one is 
asking an advance on Steel Bars. They are nominally 
$1.50, Pittsburgh, but it is doubtful if they can be 
got for less than $1.60. There is no quotable change in 
Bar Iron. Plate orders are coming in better than a week 
ago, and there is more tonnage booked ahead. The de- 
mand for Steel Billets continues heavy, with no per- 
ceptible increase in the supply. Dealers are well stocked 
up on Galvanized Sheets and Pipe, though for the latter 
there is, as yet, little demand. Altogether the market 
is vigorous and strong, with every prospect of continu- 
ing so. 


Old Material.—The demand for Scrap is good, while 
the supply is scarce. Therefore prices continue firm. 
All grades are in excellent demand at the following 
quotations: No. 1 Wrought, $16 net; Cast Borings, $8 
gross; Wrought Turnings, $12.25 gross; Cast Scrap, $13 
net; Heavy Steel, $17 gross; Old Iron Rails, $22 gross; 
Old Iron Axles, $22 gross; Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old 
Car Wheels, $17 gross. 









New York. 


NEw YorRK, February 26, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The Iron market has quieted down some- 
what, an increasing number of foundries having covered 
for the second half. There is some inquiry for near 
by delivery, some of the furnaces having evidently over- 
sold themselves, We quote for Northern Irons: No. 1, 
$18 to $18.50; No. 2 X, $17 to $17.75; No. 2 Plain, $16.75 to 
$17; Gray Forge, $16.50 to $17; Tennessee and Alabama 
brands, No. 1 Foundry, $16.50 to $17; No. 2 Foundry, $16 
to $16.75; No. 1 Soft, $16.50 to $17; No. 2 Soft, $16 to 
$16.50; No. 3 Foundry, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 4 Foundry, 
$15 to $15.50; Gray Forge, $15 to $15.25. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—During the week several 
lots of foreign Beams and Angles have been sold for 
importation, aggregating about 1000 tons, and other 
business is pending. Locally, some good contracts for 
Structural Material have been placed, among which 
we note another batch for the Custom House, involving 
about 3000 tons, 1800 tons for a building in Forty-fourth 
street, 1200 tons for the Princeton gymnasium, and 2100 
tons for the new Marie Antoinette Hotel, already al- 
luded to. The American Bridge Company have also 
closed for 4300 tons for the viaduct approaeh to the 
Wabash bridge at Pittsburgh. Prices are quoted as fol- 
lows at tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 
1.95¢.; Angles, 1.75¢c. to 1.90c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90¢.: Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 
1.78¢. to 1.85¢c. for Tank, 1.90ec. to 1.95c. for Flange, 2c. 
to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 
2.40c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.90c. for Flange and 3.40c. for 
Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.70c. to 1.75c.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.70¢. to 1.75c. 


Metal Market. 


New York, February 26, 1902. 

Pig Tin.—Business is still very small. The consumers 
are well supplied, and only small orders are coming for- 
ward. Since our last report prices have advanced, and 
reached the highest point on Monday, with 25.70c. The 
advance was due to the higher London market. Since 
Monday prices have steadily declined, however, and to- 
day’s closing quotations were: Spot and February, 254c. 
to 25.40c.; March, 245¢c. to 24.95c.; April, 2414c. to 24%\c.; 
May, 24c. to 24%c. London closed £116 for spot, and 
£111 5s. for futures. In the London market spot prices 
were put up to £118 10s. early in the week by the hold- 
ers. The high prices did not rule for any great length 
of time, however. It is said that spot Tin in London is 
in the hands of one party. These interests have formed 
a syndicate, with another clique who are buying futures, 
and between them they are indulging in a movement 
for the rise in hope that America will be forced in to 
help them out. It is not believed here, however, that 
America will have to do anything of the kind, as it is 
held in all quarters that the large consumers are well 
supplied, having bought shipments at low prices. 

Copper.—The market is still very quiet, with prices 
unchanged. Yesterday the first sale of any con- 
sequence was made. There were 100,000 pounds 
of Lake sold at 12%c. More than this quantity 
could have been obtained, however, at this figure. 
To-day’s closing quotations were: Lake, 12%c. to 
121%4c.; Electrolytic, 12\%4c. to 12%c.; Casting, 12%c. 
to 12%c. London closed £55 17s. 6d. for spot and 
£55 12s. 6d. for futures. Best Selected was quoted £59. 
Exports are going on at a great rate. Thus far this 
month they amount to about 12,000 tons. This is ex- 
pected to continue for some time. Business in Europe is 
dull. Refined Copper was sold on the Continent within 
2 per cent. of the London price for standard Copper. 
This is taken to show that standard Copper in London 
at present is held at an artificially high figure. 

Pig Lead.—There is nothing of interest, with the ex- 
ception of the fact that it is now impossible to obtain 
soft Missouri for spot or nearby delivery. The Amert- 
can Smelting & Refining Company still quote strict spot 
at 4.12%4c., and 15 days’ delivery at 4.10c. London closed 
to-day at £11 13s. 9d. 

Spelter._Owing to the operations of a speculative 
element in the West, the price here has advanced com 
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siderably. The figure quoted here at present is 4.25c. to 
4.30c. for spot to March delivery. St. Louis is up to 
4.15¢c. The closing London price to-day was £18. 

Antimony-—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. to 
814c.; Cookson’s, 10%4c., and outside brands, 7c. 

Nickel.--Ton lots are quoted at 50c. The market is 
unchanged. 

Quicksilver.—Prices are on a basis of $48 per flask of 
7644 Ibs. in lots of 56 flasks or more. 

. Tin Plates.—The market is entirely unchanged. The 
American Tin Plate Company are quoting for delivery 
until July 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of standard 100- 
lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4 f.o.b. Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. London advanced 3 pence to 18 shillings 9 pence. 


Depreciation, Maintenance and Inter- 
est Charges * 


BY REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON. 


The comparison of certain different apparatus, the 
relative economy of competing devices and the value of 
improvements, are affected directly by the empirical 
amounts chargeable against them as interest, mainte- 
nance and depreciation. 

A common and very crude method appears to be to 
fix each item in such computations at a rate of 5 per 
cent. In the course of discussions with representatives 
of power and heat supply companies desirous of apply- 
ing their systems to certain buildings, I have been con- 
fronted with an assertion that depreciation alone should 
be charged on independent power and heating plants at 
the rate of 8 per cent.,and that interest should be charged 
upon the whole cost of the installation at the rate of 5 
per cent., additional to maintenance at 5 per cent. I 
have as a result of these varying and apparently hap- 
hazard figures been led to make some inquiry into this ques- 
tion, and venture to think some conclusions gained from 
New York circumstances will be of interest to members 
of a society especially connected with the design and in- 
stallation of operating machinery and appliances neces- 
sary to life and comfort. 

Interest. 


In the city of New York the rates of interest on bor- 
rowed money vary, of course, with the nature of the se- 
curity. In the case of buildings and factories the form 
of security is commonly a mortgage. First mortgages 
are usually obtainable up to 60 per cent. of the value of 
the property, and in Manhattan Island at present a rate 
of interest of 4 per cent. can be obtained, or in certain 
centrally situated properties one-half of 1 per cent. lower. 

The value of some land is so great that a 60 per cent. 
mortgage upon its value will suffice to erect and equip a 
very considerable building upon it, but where this is not 
the case, an owner borrowing six-tenths of the cost of his 
building on first mortgage may borrow the balance, if he 
be in good credit, at as low as 5 per cent., of banks, on 
note, bond or second mortgage. 

In a close computation, therefore, it should be ascer- 
tained what rate of interest the money represented by a 
plant involves, but where the information is not obtain- 
able it may be assumed that the rate of interest does not 
exceed 4 per cent. on six-tenths and 5 per cent. on four- 
tenths, or a mean of 4 4-10 per cent. 

Maintenance, 

This is compounded of several elements. Cost of up- 
keep, replacement and precautionary measures. A rea- 
sonable amount of care must be assumed in keeping the 
apparatus in operating condition. Replacement provides 
for renewal of working parts, and painting of perishable 
or exposed material. Renewal of inherently renewable 
materials, such as packing, comes under this heading. By 
precautionary measures I understand all such steps as 
require to be taken in good time to obviate in advance 
the effects of age or decay. 

Naturally such items vary very considerably with all 
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kinds of apparatus, and must be taken into separate con- 
sideration. 

The cost of maintenance, therefore, varies too widely 
to be stated as a fixed element, but must be estimated for 
different apparatus by the results of experience and care- 
ful foresight. In a very general way 1% per cent. on the 
prime cost of a heating and ventilating plant should 
suffice to cover the above items and on operating machin- 
ery 2 to 4 per cent., according to conditions. 

Repairs, assuming the term to deal only with acci- 
dental damage or breakage or discovery of defects, can 
be properly covered by insurance or by civil suit, and, if 
not, are to be assumed as an unknown risk. They are 
not a part of maintenance. 


Depreciation, 


This is a charge which is calculated to represent the 
gradual deterioration of a plant, resulting in its eventual 
wearing out. In certain cases it has been assumed also 
to represent the superannuation of a plant, or, in other 
words, its loss of competitive power by reason of the ad- 
vent of improved appliances. 

In a general way I consider both these elements are 
overestimated. It is common to have a sweeping limit 
of 10 or 15 years assigned as the life of a plant, on one 
or other of the above grounds. While the policy of cling- 
ing to antiquated and unproductive machinery is not in 
consonance with modern ideas of profitable operation 
and is not here recommended, it must be pointed out that 
it is not an argument against assigning a reasonably long 
life to any apparatus, that its use may be found sooner 
or later to be less economical than improved apparatus. 
Such improved appliances will, if sufficiently economical, 
justify in their results the entire renewal of the existing 
plant at an earlier date than assigned to it, and the cost 
of such extinguishment or partial discontinuance is to be 
borne by or to become chargeable against the results at- 
tainable with the improved plant. 

New methods may come into existence at any time 
and cannot be reckoned with as a fixed element in com- 
puting the useful life of any apparatus. 

Again, the possibilties of remodeling are, in the case 
of such apparatus as the members of this society are con- 
cerned in, very often capable of renewing the life of the 
perishable portions of installations. 

Experience in the remodeling of old plants goes to 
show that even in such machinery as was built a quar- 
ter of a ceutury ago the life of rotating machinery is 
greater than 20 years, while in boilers of the water tube 
type, piping chimneys and much of similar apparatus it 
may be taken at 25 years. Pumping and hoisting ma- 
chinery of similar age is quite common, in all cases as- 
suming reasonable care and reasonable renewals, for 
which, as before asserted, separate charges are, of course, 
to be made. 

From the above considerations it may be gathered 
that in the case of a modern private commercial power 
or heating plant an assumed life of from 15 to 25 years, 
varying with the nature of the appliances, is proper, and 
for the purpose of ready calculation a mean of 21 years 
can safely be taken. 

It is not to be supposed that an owner will regularly 
lay by annually a sum equal to the amount charged as 
depreciation, or take the trouble to arrange for its in- 
vestment and the investment of its interest. It would 
not, in fact, pay him to do so, because the money is 
worth more to him in his own business than he could ob- 
tain at current rates in the market or savings banks. In 
practice it is therefore retained in his business or in- 
vestments, and is earning the rate of interest obtainable 
therein. In a majority of instances where the business 
in which the machinery is employed is an actively con- 
structive or manufacturing one, the assumed amount of 
depreciation is really earning very high rates of interest, 
often more than 25 per cent. per annum. Under not un- 
common commercial circumstances, therefore, the as- 
sumed depreciation fund may very moderately be cred- 
ited with an earning capacity of 10 per cent. compound 
intrest. With a life of 21 years and a rate of compound 
interest of 10 per cent. the charge of depreciation be- 
comes only 114 per cent. upon the capital outlay. 

























































It will be evident how important is the consideration 
of these standing charges in deciding the relative econ- 
omy of machinery, but it is seldom that they are prop- 
erly applied. We often learn of the adoption of appara- 
tus designed to effect a certain economy, the cost of 
which, if debited with its proper charges, would out- 
weigh the ascertained ecofomy, and which is therefore 
being operated at a loss. This is particularly the case in 
the numerous devices for coal saving in boilers, and guar- 
antees of a certain result are apt to be considerably coun- 
terbalanced if the proper charges are applied. 

An illustration may be taken from a case recently con- 
sidered in detail: 

A high duty pumping plant was offered for a large 
elevator service with a guaranteed saving of 15 pounds 
of steam per horse-power of water pumped per hour. 
Careful estimates showed a probable saving in fuel of 
$1500 per annum by this apparatus, the additional cost 
of which amounted, however, to $19,000. 

In case the life of the two pumps involved is taken at 
20 years, and the rates of interest are as herein stated, 
the extra capital outlay is to be charged with 
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showing that the pumps will be run at a loss of $261 per 
annum, which capitalized at 4 4-10 per cent. represents a 
sum of nearly $6000. By applying the charges to the sav- 
ing guaranteed it will be seen that the saving justifies 
only a capital outlay of $16,780. Therefore to show any 
gain the cost of the improvement must be less than that 
figure. 





PERSONAL. 


At the annual meeting of the National Lead Com- 
pany, held last week, R. P. Rowe, E. F. Beall, G. O. Car- 
penter and C. F. Wells were re-elected directors to hold 
office until 1905. 


O. D. Hogue, formerly manager of the Good Roads 
Machinery Company and later in charge of sales and 
credits for the Aultman Company, has tendered his res- 
ignation to the Aultman Company, to take effect March 
1, 1902. Mr. Hogue will become vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pittsburgh Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This company are largely engaged in industrial and 
real estate operations at Ellwood City, Pa., at which point 
Mr. Hogue will make his headquarters after March 1. 


George M. Bard, who recently resigned his position as 
general superintendent of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, has .been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Diamond State Steel Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Mr. Bard has long been prominently identified 
with the Western iron trade. Prior to the organization 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Sompany he was treasurer 
and manager of the Indiana Iron Company, at Muncie, 
Ind. 

Henry W. Oliver is steadily increasing his real es- 
tate holdings in Pittsburgh, and next to Henry C. Frick 
is the largest holder of realty in that city. Mr. Oliver re- 
cently bought 30 feet of frontage on Fifth avenue, for 
which he paid $275,000 cash, or over $9000 a foot. Choice 
business property in that city has more than doubled in 
value in the last few years. 

F. H. Rapley of London, England, has been appointed 
general manager of the engineering department of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, with head- 
quarters at the Allegheny Works. For some years Mr. 
Rapley was the resident engineer of the Transportation 
Development Company of London, which concern are 
the representative in England of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. The position to be filled by Mr. Rapley is a 
new one, having been spectally created for him. 

W. L. Simonton, who recently retired from the gen- 
eral management of the Emlyn Iron Works, Chicago, 
to become general manager of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, was favored with a highly valued testimonial 
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by the employees of the former works upon the occasion 
of his retirement. It consisted of a magnificent loving 
cup, which was presented to him by a committee of the 
employees in behalf of themselves and their colleagues. 

John Brunner, superintendent of the Bureau of En- 
gineering and Construction, Department of Public 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned to accept the po- 
sition of assistant general superintendent of the struc- 
tural department of the Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

S. L. G. Knox, at present engineer in charge of the 
drafting department and chairman of the Committee on 
Mechanical Design, of the General Electric Company, at 
Schenectady, N. Y., has accepted the position of chief 
engineer and manager of the Bucyrus Gompany of South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


John Devlin, formerly superintendent of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Company’s furnaces, at Besse- 
mer, Ala., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Trussville Furnace. 

John P. McCrea, late with L. & R. Wister Company, 
representing the American Sheet Iron Company, has 
secured an engagement in the sales department of the 
American Sheet Steel Company and is located in their 
New York offices, Battery Park Building. 

Andrew Carnegie recently donated $100,000 for the 
purpose of rebuilding the Wooster University, at 
Wooster, Ohio, the main building of which was recently 
destroyed by fire. 


A. R. Peacock, formerly of the Carnegie Steel Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of the Na- 
tional Fire Proofing Company, recently organized in 
Pittsburgh. 


At Pittsburgh BE. H. Martin has been appointed 
metallurgical engineer of the Carnegie Steel Company 
vice A. Monell, formerly engineer of tests, who has been 
appointed assistant to W. BH. Corey, president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. Mr. Martin was formerly 
with the Diamond State Steel Company, at Wilmington, 
Del. 

Otis H. Childs of the United Engineering & Foundry 
Company; W. H. Rowe, president of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company; W. G. Park of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany, and John Bindley, president of the Bindley Hard- 
ware Company, have all been elected directors of the 
recently organized Standard Trust Company in Pitts- 
burgh, who will commence business early in March. 

William L. Brown and Charles T. Boynton of the 
firm of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, with their 
wives, have started on a pleasure trip of a month’s dura- 
tion, which will cover a large part of Mexico and will 
include a visit to California. 


——— 


General Fire Proofing Company.—We are advised 
that the statement that the General Fire Proofing Com- 
pany recently organized in Youngstown, Ohio, would 
work very closely with the Youngstown Iron Sheet & 
Tube Company, and would buy the greater part of their 
raw material from that concern, is untrue. The Genera} 
Fire Proofing Company are a separate and distinct con- 
cern from the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company 
in every way, and will buy their material in the open 
market wherever. they can do so to best advantage. 


 —— 


Consul Smith reports from Moscow, Rusia, to the 
State Department at Washington, on minerals in the 
Urals, as follows: “ According to a statement of the 
Mining Department, the production of minerals in the 
Ural district for 1901 was: Gold,570 poods (2052 pounds); 
platinum, 380 poods (1368 pounds); coal, 30,000,000 poods 
(500,000 tons). All the above figures show a decrease in 
comparison with 1900, and the metallurgical branch has 
also fallen off. The copper industry seems to be advanc- 
ing, as several new works have ‘been opened up for the 
production of this metal.” 


Dividends.—The Republic Iron & Steel Company 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent., payable April 1. Books close March 15. 
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Trade Publications. 


Riedler Pumps.—The Allis-Chalmers Company, Chi- 
cago, have issued a catalogue comprising 187 pages, 
which treats of Riedler pumps for mine drainage, irri- 
gation, sewage, city water works and hydraulic power 
plants. The Riedler pump, as manufactured by the 
company, is built under the patents of Prof. A. Riedler 
of Germany. The first pumps made in accordance with 
his designs were built in 1884, and proved a great suc- 
cess. The principal feature of this pump is its me- 
chanically operated valve. But one valve is used for 
the suction and one for the discharge. This greatly sim- 
plifies the pump end. According to Professor Thurston, 
a great element of improvement in pumping engines has 
been the increase of speed of piston and rotation, but 
it was not until the introduction of the mechanically 
controlled Riedler valve that this element of improve- 
ment was possible in pumping engines. The catalogue 
enters very comprehensively into the subject of pump- 
ing engines for all purposes, and gives illustrations of 
a large number of types, together with results of tests 
and duty trials. It is, therefore, of very great interest 
to hydraulic engineers and others who are interested in 
the installation of pumping engines. 


Hoisting Engines and Appliances.—The Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Chicago, have issued a new and revised 
edition of their catalogue of hoisting and haulage en- 
gines and appliances. The contents cover single drum, 
double drum, conical drum, double conical drum, single 
reel, double reel, duplex tandem compound Corliss and 
single cylinder portable hoisting engines, horse-power 
hoists and hand windlasses. This catalogue is excep- 
tionally well illustrated, very fine views being given of 
every style of engine of their manufacture used for 
hoisting purposes, together with illustrations of appli- 
ances used in connection with this class of work, com- 
prising cages, landing dogs, self dumping skips, ore 
buckets, dump cars, sheave wheels, hoisting hooks, &c. 

Riedler Compressors and Blowing Engines.—A cata- 
logue, comprising 186 pages, has just been issued by 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, which gives com- 
plete information regarding the compressors and blow- 
ing engines built by this company on the Riedler sys- 
tem. A view is given of the great Riedler compressor 
plant in Paris, which is one of the largest installations 
of air compressors in the world. A treatise on the uses 
of compressed air is a feature of the catalogue. The 
Riedler air valves are shown in full detail with a com- 
plete description of their working parts. The styles il- 
lustrated are a water wheel driven compressor, single 
compressor, duplex compressor, duplex differential 
pumping engine, two stage air compressors, the King- 
Riedler express blowing engine, the duplex Riedler 
blowing engine, vertical blowing engines, sectional 
pumps, &c. In connection with each machine details 
are given relative to the efficiency of the various sizes 
and types. The catalogue further contains a variety of 
tables of value to engineers in connection with air and 
hydraulic work. 


Concentrating Machinery.—The Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Chicago, have issued a new catalogue which 
treats specially of concentrating mills. The contents 
not only comprise plan views of cencentrating plants, 
but also cover illustrations of stamps, ore crushers, sand 
pumps, crushing rolls, jigs, hydraulic separators, set- 
tling boxes, slime tables, frue vanners, perforated sheet 
metal screens and other accessories. 


Crushers, Rolls and Pulverizers.—The Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Chicago, have just issued a catalogue 
which gives a variety of interesting information regard- 
ing the crushers, rolls and pulverizers which they man- 
ufacture. The contents treat of the Gates rock and ore 
breaker, the Blake ore crusher, the Dodge ore crusher, 
the Forster ore crusher and the Taylor fine crusher. It 
will thus be seen that the line comprises a number of 
types, each of which is adapted to some particular class 
of crushing. Full details are given concerning the con- 
struction of each of these machines. Considerable space 
is given to crushing rolls, which are shown in a number 
of patterns. Illustrations and detaNs are also furnished 
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relative to the Ball pulverizing mill, which is adapted to 
the fine pulverizing necessary in extracting certain 
classes of metals. 

The Schindler Bolting Cloth.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Chicago, have just issued an exceedingly at. 
tractive brochure descriptive of the Schindler bolting 
cloth. This publication describes the method pursued 
in the manufacture of this cloth, giving illustrations of 
various operations, together with costumes of the weay- 
ers engaged in the manufacture of this cloth in Switzer- 
land. This cloth is largely used in the milling trade. 

Kempsmith Milling Machines.—The Kempsmith 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., haye just brought 
out an unusually handsome circular which illustrates 
their No. 3 hand miller, No. 9 plain miller, No. 24 uni- 
versal miller and No. 32 plain miller. The No. 3 isa 
miller especially designed for rapidly handling work re- 
quiring only short cuts. The No. 32 is a strictly manu 
facturing tool, designed for duplicate work and capable 
of a heavy daily output. 

a 


The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, February 25, 1902. 

Little of interest transpired in the machinery trade 
during the last week. The most important happening 
of the week was the consclidation of the Chicago and 
Standard Pneumatic tool companies, to which we refer 
in another column. As for business, conditions remain 
unchanged. While none of the large deals now pending 
were closed, it is expected that the machine tool pur- 
chases of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will be decided 
before the week has expired. There have been no 
changes in prices as yet. A prominent machinery mer- 
chant in this city states, however, that some of the con- 
cerns he represents are talking of advancing their prices. 
The ordinary business in machine tools was of good 
volume. 

In the engine and boiler trade there were no remark- 
able developments. The only transaction of importance 
was the purchase of some of the Syracuse equipment. 
The two companies there, which have been attracting 
attention, the Auburn Inter-Urban Company and the 
Colonial Construction Company, consolidated in their 
boiler purchase. The entire transaction involved 3000 
horse-power. The order was awarded to the Heine 
Safety Boiler Company. The Auburn Inter-Urban in- 
stallation will consist of four 250 horse-power units and 
two 200 horse-power units. The Colonial Construction 
Company apportionment is four 400 horse-power units. 
The engine contract in connection with the Auburn 
Inter-Urban work was awarded to the Westinghouse 
Company. There will be two horizontal Corliss engines 
direct connected to Westinghouse electric generators. 
The decision of the Colonial Construction Company as to 
their engine purchase has not yet been announced. 

Considerable speculation has been expressed in the 
trade as to the extent of the damage done at the fire 
which was suffered by the Brooklyn Heights Railroad 
Company at their Thirty-sixth street and Fifth avenue 
plant, Brooklyn. President J. L. Greatsinger of the com- 
pany advises us that besides a large number of cars 
only the floor system and coaling apparatus was de- 
stroyed. The estimated loss is $130,000. 

The Greenfield Electric Light & Power Company, 
Greenfield, Mass., are in the market for complete equip- 
ment for their new power plant. They have purchased 
the water privilege and a tract of land on Deerfield 
River, about 5 miles from Greenfield, which they will de- 
velop as soon as the weather permits. A dam, 300 feet 
long and 80 feet high, will be constructed across the 
river, and a power plant erected, which will be equipped 
with water wheels and generators capable of transmit- 
ting 1000 horse-power to Greenfield. It is expected that 
the plant will be ready for operation some time this com- 
ing summer. F. E. Wells is president. 

Woolston & Brew of 39 Cortlandt street, general East- 
ern agents for the Ball Engine Company of Erie, Pa., 
secured an order for a 350 horse-power tandem com- 
pound Ball engine from the Cohasset Electric Light 
Company of Boston. 

Considerable surprise was expressed in the trade at 
the newspaper announcement that the William Cramp 
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& Sons Ship & Engine Building Company intended the 
establishment of a large shipyard, extensive machine 
shops and locomotive works near Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many, and also shipyards at Kiel and Stettin. Charles 
J. Taylor, secretary and treasurer of the Cramp Com- 
pany, unforms us that “the reports have no foundation 
whatever.” 

The general plan and scope of the new works of the 
International Steam Pump Company at Harrison, N. J., 
are now practically decided upon. Bert L. Baldwin of 
Cincinnati is preparing the detail plans. He has made 
a general ground plan, which was accepted at a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the company 
in New York at which Mr. Baldwin was present. The 
numerous great buildings are to be so grouped that 
future extensions can be made without disturbing the 
general system of arrangement. The main buildings 
will be arranged along an L formation, so that the 
ends of each can be extended whenever necessary. 
There will be a main machine shop, 125 feet wide and 
1000 feet long, running from north to south. Running 
parallel with this structure and 150 feet in back of it 
there will be the erecting shop, 125 feet wide and 600 
feet long. Both of these buildings will contain a gal- 
lery on each side of the center span. Between these 
buildings and connecting them is to be the high erect- 
ing shop, which will be about 120 feet high, 110 
feet long and 150 feet wide. This building will be four 
galleries high. At the northern end of the intervening 
150 feet between the machine and erecting shops there 
will be a bridge connecting them to a wash and locker 
house, 150 feet wide and 75 feet long. 

Running from east to west at the south end of the 
machine and erecting shops the foundries and pattern 
shop will be located. The main foundry for heavy work 
will be 140 feet wide and 600 feet long. It will contain 
two cupolas. Parallel with it is to be the machine foun- 
dry, which is to be used for the lighter classes of work, 
including the bench molding and the molding machines. 
This building will be 60 feet wide and 600 feet long 
and will contain one cupola. Only 400 feet in the center 
of the building will be used for this work, however, as 
100 feet at each end will be reserved for a core shop 
and brass foundry, respectively. A platform the hight 
of the cupola doors will be erected between the two 
foundry buildings. The pattern shop will be in back 
of this building, being 75 x 150 feet. In the rear of 
this will be the pattern storage warehouse. It will 
be 75 x 450 feet and will probably be six stories high. 
There will be another warehouse, 43 x 200, in back of 
this building. In the center space formed by the L ar- 
rangement of these buildings the testing department 
and shipping departments will be confined to a building 
75 x 400 feet. The engine and pump house, 65 x 175 
feet, and the boiler house, 50 x 175 feet, will also be 
located in this vicinity. The office and drafting room, 
75 x 150, will be at the extreme north end of the works. 

It is expected that Engineer Baldwin will have the 
full plans completed within a few weeks, when work 
will commence immediately. The matter of equipment 
is now being considered, although no purchases have 
been made as yet. It has been definitely decided to 
combine the Elizabethport and Brooklyn Worthing- 
ton shops at this point. 

H. H. Franklin, treasurer and manager of the H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Company, producers of finished castings, 
Syracuse, N. Y., informs us that the company intend 
building a factory next spring. Plans are not yet drawn, 
but the building will be of good proportions and three 
stories high and basement. A new power plant will 
also be installed. 

It is stated in the trade that a new cement company, 
to be located at Big City, Mich., are being financed. They 
will have $5,000,000 capital stock, and it is expected that 
a large plant will be erected next summer. 

Sheriff & Swingley, 120 Liberty street, have placed 
an order with the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of 39 
Cortland? street for a large headgear, to be used by the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited. The 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company have also booked a large 
order for an oil refinery, to be built in the Beaumont, 
Texas, district. 


The Federal Lead Company, who are affiliated with 
the American Smelting & Refining Company, 71 Broad- 
way, New York, are making heavy purchases for the 
equipment of a new plant at Flat River, Mo. They have 
placed an order with the Robins Belt Conveying Com- 
pany of 13-21 Park row, New York, for a conveying sys- 
tem for distributing ore among the various departments 
of the plant. To the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company they 
have awarded the contract for the crusher and furnace 
buildings. They are also making improvements at their 
plant at Alton, Ill., and awarded a contract to the Riter- 
Conley Company for a stand pipe, hearth building and 
two ore bin buildings. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, Conn., 
have just opened an office in the Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh. It will be operated under the supervision of D. 
I,, Macomber. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Company of Cincinnati, Obio, manu- 
facturers of standard wood working machinery, have just 
opened a new branch office at 69 Chapin Block, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in charge of B. E. Crafts, who will at once enter 
into active business operations to further the interests 
of the company. Mr. Crafts has heretofore represented 
the firm as salesman for that territory, but the con- 
tinually increasing business of the company necessitated 
this new move. 

The Skinner Chuck Company of New York and New 
Britain, Conn., announce that they have completed ar- 
rangements with the Cushman Chuck Company which 
enable them to offer, in addition to the regular line of 
chucks which they manufacture, the following: Univer- 
sal geared scroll chucks, universal lever scroll chucks, 
universal and Independent two-jaw chucks, box bodies, 
Key, Acme and Peerless drill chucks. It is also an- 
nounced that the Cushman Chuck Company now sell 
the Skinner combination lathe chucks in addition to the 
chucks which they manufacture. 

a 


The Wellman-Seaver Plant. 


After work of several months the new manufactur- 
ing plant of the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company 
is now practically complete, and will be in operation 
very soon. The pattern shop, 165 x 50 feet, and three 
stories high, is going up, and there are plans for a large 
iron and steel foundry that will be erected in the spring. 
The plant will produce principally the Wellman-Seaver 
Company’s designs in steel works and rolling mill ma- 
chinery. 

The main erecting and machine shop is of one cen- 
tral span 80 feet wide in the clear and 69 feet high to 
the under side of the roof trusses. Along one side of 
this are two gallery floors, each 45 feet wide. The main 
span is commanded by a number of 50 and 10 ton cranes. 
The large cranes traverse upon runways immediately 
under the roof trusses, and the light ones upon runways 
immediately beneath those of the heavy. The side 
spans are commanded by ten traveling cranes. One 
floor of the building will be occupied by the Electric 
Controller & Supply Company, a corporation closely 
affiliated with the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Com- 
pany. The machine tools to be used in the establish- 
ment are of specially heavy construction to meet the 
latest requirements in high speeds and heavy service 
made possible by recent developments in tool steels. 

The construction of the shops and of the power build- 
ing throughout is strictly fire proof. The shops will be 
heated and ventilated throughout by a hot air system. 
Thomas R. Morgan will be secretary and works mana- 
ger. Mr. Morgan was formerly connected with the Mor- 
gan Engineering Company as their secretary and gen- 
eral manager. The superintendent of the works will be 
William A. Stevenson, formerly of the Stearns Mfg. 
Company of Erie. 





sciciipaaciallatad 

In the United States Circuit Court, at Pittsburgh, 
February 21, a decree was handed down, sustaining the 
patent for cement coated nails, owned by the J. C. Pear- 
son Company, and an injunction issued restraining the 
Western Wire & Nail Company and J. S. Wears, de- 
fendants in the case, from any further infringement of 
the letters patent. 
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The Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


Favorable conditions continue unabated in the Phila. 
delphia machinery market. Business in nearly all branches 
of the trade during the past month has materially ex- 
ceeded that for the month of January, and for a number 
of manufacturers February has been the most satis- 
factory one in their history; and the utmost confidence 
is felt in regard to continued activity in all branches of 
the machinery trade. Substantial evidence of this feel- 
ing is manifested in the improvements now being made 
to many plants and the proposed enlargements and in- 
creasing of facilities for which plans have already been 
prepared, but which may be deferred until the season 
for general out door work opens. The volume of busi- 
ness on hand at this time aggregates a total which is 
probably the largest in the history of the trade; many 
manufacturers have taken on contracts for sufficient 
work to insure continued active operation ef their 
plants throughout the balance of the year, while others 
are fully covered for the second and third quarters; few, 
indeed, are the plants that are not covered for their out- 
put for the next three months. These conditions admit 
of scarcely any chance for the accumulation of stocks 
of machinery of any kind, and while they exist con- 
tinued prosperity is assured. 

Inquiries are being maintained in a most satisfac- 
tory mazner and are generally spoken of as being of a 
substantial nature. Some fairly good sized require- 
ments are on the market, and order books are reported 
as being in a very excellent condition. 

Foreign demand is slightly more active. Manufac- 
turers of some lines who do not regularly export are in 
receipt of inquiries, while those who have been export- 
ing more or less regularly report an increased activity 
in their line. Builders of most lines of tools and ma- 
chinery, however, are not making special efforts in the 
export direction, as their present capacities are well 
taken up with domestic demand. 

Deliveries can hardly be said to have improved to any 
great extent. What has been gained in one direction 
has been lost in another. Many builders of machine 
tools can accept orders only for long time delivery, while 
there are others in a position to make fairly prompt 
shipments in certain lines. Standard tools, particularly 


of the medium and smaller sizes, may be classed among, 


the latter. Railroad facilities and the recent unfavor- 
able weather have delayed largely what would other- 
wise have been fairly prompt deliveries. 

The various foundries continue very active, and are 
making record breaking tonnage production. Gray iron 
castings are reported to be coming forward more 
promptly, but deliveries of steel castings are not quite 
so good. With more favorable weather better deliveries 
of pig iron may, perhaps, be had, but the prospect does 
not seem to be as encouraging as could be desired, hence 
it is not safe to calculate on easier conditions for cast- 
ings, &c. 

Special machinery, heavy tools, traveling cranes and 
general heavy machinery continue in the greater de- 
mand, the market for these lines being very firm, and 
orders are taken subject to deliveries a considerable 
distance in the future. The inquiries and sales of stand- 
ard machine tools are also reported to have been of a 
satisfactory nature. 7 

Manufacturers and dealers in the smaller machine 
tools, engines, boilers, &c., have had a good month’s 
business, inquiries and sales being reported to have 
been all that could be desired. 

The various shipyards and the local locomotive plant 
are operating their works to their fullest capacity. Sev- 
eral launchings of vessels have taken place during the 
past month, while the Baldwin Locomotive Works turned 
out their twenty thousandth engine, an event that will 
be fittingly celebrated. 

Prices generally are unchanged, and at this writing 
no change is anticipated. It is scarcely problematical, 
however, as to the effect the advance in raw materials 
will have on the present prices of machinery if the 
former are not modified in the near future. 

Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company have let the 
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contract for their new plant (previously mentioned in 
these columins) to J. bk. and A. L. Pennock; ground bas 
been broken and active building operations started. This 
company report a very favorable condition of business 
the shipments for export to England and the Continent 
having been particularly large, and a decided increase 
has been noted from this market as well as from the 
domestic field. Numerous shipments of pneumatic tools 
are also to be noted for various shipyards and large 
steel works. The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany have recently established an agency for the Pa. 
citic Coast, Berger, Carter & Co., 330 Market street, San 
Francisco, Cal., being their representatives. 

The Philadelphia Machine Tool Company are actively 
engaged on a large amount of general work. Inquiries 
are reported numerous, and a good number of orders 
have been taken, among which may be mentioned sey- 
eral for power and hydraulic presses and for their new 
duplex vertical slab milling machines. Considerable 
business is being done in testing machines, and one 
100,000 vertical screw power testing machine has re- 
cently been shipped to the University of Lllinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

Franklin Machine Works, Incorporated, advise us that 
business conditions are excellent. Inquiries are being 
received from numerous sources, and which are of par- 
ticularly good tone. ‘hey have their order books well 
filled and are assured of ample employment for a long 
time ahead. Recent deliveries include one No. 3 cold 
saw cutting off machine, shipped to the Solid Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Chester, Pa. A number of plain slab mill- 
ing machines have also been shipped for Western de 
livery. 

W. E. Shipley, metal working machinery, advises us 
that the demand for lathes has been particularly large, 
a@ number of 36-inch lathes having been shipped for 
local and for neighboring points. There has also been 
a large number of inquiries for various styles of milling 
machines, orders for several of which have been booked. 
Trade in the general line of tools has also been very 
satisfactory. 


I, H. Johnson, Jr., & Co. continue extremely busy on 
a large number of orders, work in hand being sufficient 
to keep their plant actively engaged for a number of 


months ahead. Large sized lathes have been shipped 
for Pittsburgh, Chicago, Milwaukee and also for New 
England delivery, as well as tools of various sizes for 
local and nearby parties. 

Continued activity is to be noted at the plant of the 
American Pulley Company. Inquiries are reported to 
be very satisfactory, and a large amount of work is be- 
ing taken. The export trade is in good condition, large 
shipments having recently been made to France and to 
Mexico. Domestic deliveries are also being regularly 
made, several car load lots having been lately shipped 
to Chicago, lll., and to the far West. 

Alfred Box & Co., manufacturers of electric travel- 
ing cranes, hoists, &c., report a very satisfactory con- 
dition of trade. Crane inquiries are most numerous, 
and a large amount of work of this class is in course of 
construction. Several large cranes are about ready for 
delivery, while a number of smaller cranes and hoists 
have been delivered to local and nearby parties. 

The Tabor Mfg. Company are very busy in all de- 
partments, and have work enough ahead to keep their 
plant employed to its fullest capacity for several months 
to come. Among various molding machines in course of 
construction may be mentioned one 30-inch square and 
one 12x14-inch split pattern machine for New York de- 
livery; and three split pattern machines, one 1614x21 
inches, one 16x26 inches, one 21x30 inches, for local and 
western Pennsylvania delivery. One large power ram- 
mer 53 inches between centers was recently shipped to 
New York parties. 

The Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company are busy in all 
departments of their plant, and inquiries and orders are 
said to be numerous. The foundry department is busy 
on a large amount of special copper castings for elec- 
trical work, and acid resisting bronzes for mine work, 
as well as general castings. The pattern shop is ac- 
tively engaged on work for the Wm. Cramp Ship & En- 
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vine Building Company, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
\idvale Steel Works, Camden Iron Works, and other 
-oneerns. Recent deliveries include a 12-inch conden- 
wer for Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J., and an 8-inch 
.ondenser for the Catskill Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, Catskill, N. Y., and 48 jet blowers for gas pro- 
ducer work, have been shipped to the Inland Steel 
Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind. The Eynon-Evans Com- 
pany have plans prepared for the extension of their 
plant so as to double its present capacity. Active work 
on this operation is expected to begin in the near 
future. 

Mayer & Co., manufacturers of files, have broken 
ground for the new addition to their works. The pres- 
ent building will have an additional story and a two- 
story brick addition 40x80 feet will be erected. These 
parties report a very active condition of trade, and will 
shortly be in the market for power transmission ma- 
chinery for their new plant. Other machinery is also to 
be installed. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. advise us that they have a 
large amount of work on hand, the local trade being ex- 
ceptionally good. Special tools for railway shops have 
been well taken, recent shipments of various tools hav- 
ing been made to the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, Northern Pacific, and Great Northern 
Railroad, various yards of the United States Navy, the 
Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Building Company, the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, and the New York Ship Building 
Company, Camden, N. J. 

The Diamond Drill & Machine Company, Birdsboro, 
Pa., advise us that they are busy in all departments 
of their plant and particularly in the line of building 
tin plate and sheet mills. They have just completed an 
order for mills of the above kind, together with squaring 
and doubling shears, &c., for the Pope Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Steubenville, Ohio, and have shipped several car- 
loads of finishing house machinery to the Consolidated 
Lake Superior Power Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Orders 
for their belt lacing machines are reported more numer- 
ous than ever. With their new steel plant in operation, 
which is expected to be completed by the middle of the 
coming summer, the Diamond Drill and Machine Com- 
pany will be able to furnish not only ordinary iron cast- 
ings as at present, but steel and air furnace iron castings 
as weli. 

The Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, 
Md., advise us that they are operating their plant to its 
very best capacity. A particular demand is to be noted 
for their new open side extension planer for locomotive 
cylinders, which is especially designed for planing frame 
seats, saddle joists, and steam chest seats on all sizes of 
locomotive cylinders between 36x20 inches. This ma- 
chine performs the operation of planing those surfaces 
lying in parallel lines and does the work with as few re- 
chuckings as possible. Tools of this design have been 
shipped to the Richmond Locomotive Works plant of 
the American Locomotive Company and to the Southern 
Railway shops at Manchester, Va. Among recent ship- 
ments of open side planers may be mentioned two to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and one 48-inch to the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, both companies having pre- 
viously had Detrick & Harvey planers in use. Inquiries 
and orders have been numerous, among the later being 
one 36-inch open side planer, for Mexican delivery, and 
one 40-inch universal horizontal drilling, boring and mill- 
ing machine, for delivery in England. The domestic 
orders include open side planers for the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad Cleveland shops, Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Mont Clare shops, and the American 
Locomotive Company’s Schenectady shops. 

The different shipyards continue most active, a large 
amount of work being in the course of construction. The 
Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Building Company launched 
last week the steamship “.Kroonland,” building for the 
International Navigation Sompany. The “Finland,” a 
sister ship, for the same company, will shortly follow 
her into the water. The dimensions of the “ Kroonland ” 
are as follows: Length over all, 577 feet 3 inches; beam, 
“0 feet; deep load draft, 30 feet 1 inch; displacement, 


-1,700 tens; 12,000 tons gross and 8000 tons net tonnage; 
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indicated horse-power, 10,000; speed, 17 knots. When 
completed the * Kroonland”’ will ply between New York 
and Liverpool. 

The New York Shipbulding Company, Camden, 
N. J., launched a large steamship within the current 
month, the “ Nevadan,” building for the American & 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. This vessel was the 
largest one ever launched on the Delaware River, with 
the engines, boilers, &c., all in position. The “ Neva- 
dan” is the first of three sister vessels building by the 
shipbulding company for the American & Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, and each will be equipped with 
the necessary plant for burning oil as fuel for steam 
generation. Her dimensions are: Length over all, 371 
feet; beam, 46 feet; depth, 34 feet, and will have a carry- 
ing capacity of 5390 tons. She will be used in the Pa- 
cific trade. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works will, on the 27th 
inst., celebrate the seventieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the great plant by Mathias W. Baldwin. 
One of the features of the celebration will be the com- 
pletion of the twentieth thousand finished engine turned 
out by the Baldwin Works. This particular engine, 
which was built for the Plant system, is a compound 
ten-wheeled passenger locomotive, the special features 
of construction being the Vauclan four-cylinder balance 
system of compounding, the Vanderbilt boiler and ten- 
der, and the Symons boltless cast steel tender truck. 
The driving wheels are 73 inches in diameter. Although 
no special observance of the anniversary will be made 
at the works, there will be a dinner served on Thursday 
evening, February 27, at the Union League, when covers 
will be laid for about 250 guests. The productive power 
of this plant now averages about five locomotives per 
day. A large amount of work is on hand, and all de- 
partments of the works are being operated to their ut- 
most capacity. 





a 


In his annual report President Truesdale of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad says: ‘“ Under 
the head of maintenance of way and structures is in- 
cluded the cost of various renewals, improvements and 
additions of an unusual character to the company’s prop- 
erty, aggregating $1,228,953. Also included therein is 
the cost of 8690 tons of 80-pound steel rails and fasten- 
ings laid during the year, a decrease from 1900 of 6770 
tons. In addition to $259,847 charged to operating ex- 
penses for renewals to bridges, there was expended and 
charged to renewal account $1,007,255, being the amount 
paid during the year for new steel bridges. During the 
past two years 25,770 tons of new steel bridges have been 
constructed, costing about $2,022,000. In order to bring 
all the bridges on the main line up to full standard, the 
company will purchase and construct about 20,000 tons 
more of steel bridges, the cost of which will be between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000. This work and expenditure 
can, however, be distributed over the next three or 
four years.” 


The demand of the Cleveland bench and floor mold- 
ers for a minimum scale of $3 per day has been referred 
to the National Founders’ Association for adjustment. 
This decision was arrived at at a conference, held Feb- 
ruary 17, between representatives of the Molders’ Union 
and the Cleveland Founders’ Association. The molders 
held out for $3 per day, while the foundrymen would 
not agree to pay more than $2.75, the present wage. The 
Cleveland molders have not been working under agree- 
ment since the strike of last year. On June 3,1901, there 
was a conference, but no decision was arrived at and the 
matter was left open until the recent demand for an in- 
crease. 


The various lodges of the Amalgamated Association 
have begun the election of delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the association, which meets in Wheeling, 
W. Va., on April 15. The time for the election of dele- 
gates extends until March 1. At Wellsville, Ohio, where 
the lodge of the Amalgamated Association suffered con- 
siderably through desertions, occasioned by the strike 
last summer, a special effort will be made to renew in- 
terest in the organization. 
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The Magnitude of the Drawback System. 


Figures have just been published by the Bureau of 
Statistics giving in detail the amounts of drawback 
paid by the United States on imported articles with- 
drawn from warehouses and used in the manufacture of 
articles exported during the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1906 and 1901. 

In looking over some of the figures some interesting 
data are presented. Thus, in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, there were imported into Baltimore 17,043 
tons of iron ore, on which a drawback was paid of 
$6748.78. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the 
quantity was 183,693 tons, on which the drawback was 
$76,631.42. The quantities of pig iron imported under the 
drawback clauses were very small. They were larger, 
however, in scrap iron and steel, amounting in the year 
1900-1901 to 8534 tons, on which drawbacks amounting 
to $39,804 were paid. Of this total quantity 7762 tons 
was imported into New York. 

The quantity of billets handled in this way was very 
small, being only 660 net tons in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, and 42 tons in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901. 

On rails, the fiscal year 1899 to 1900 recorded a draw- 
back tonnage of 4445 tons, on which a drawback of $26,- 
866 was paid. In the next year this had dropped to 302 
tons. 

In iron and steel sheets the quantities were unim- 
portant in 1899-1900, but rose to over 1000 net tons in 
the next year, Philadelphia importing 905 net tons, on 
which drawback was paid to the extent of $10,523: 

Tin plate, of course, is the most important of all of 
the articles in which the foreign material is worked up 
in this country for re-export to foreign countries. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, there were imported 
into the United States 125,269,156 pounds of tin plate, by 
far the largest quantity, 92,240,909 pounds, going into 
New York, 18,991,648 pounds into Philadelphia, 10,178,- 
234 pounds into San Francisco, and 2,429,537 pounds into 
Chicago. The total amount of drawback paid was 
$1,848,792. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
the quantity was slightly larger, being 127,261,883 
pounds. Of this New York is credited with 101,174,989 
pounds, Philadelphia with 10,517,444 pounds, San Fran- 
cisco with 11,339,927 pounds and Chicago with 2,692,- 
732 pounds. The total amount of drawback paid is 
$1,889,823. 

Drawback was paid on the re-exportation of lead im- 
ported in ore on 3948 tons of lead to the extent of $117,- 
121. This was for the year ending June 30, 1901. In 
the previous year the quantity of lead involved was only 


598 tons. 
In the fiscal year 1899-1900 drawback was paid on 


4864 net tons of lead in pigs and in bullion, the draw- 
back amounting to $130,489. In the year 1900-1901 the 
quantity had fallen to 3086 net tons, the drawback paid 
being $128,242. 

The total amount of drawback paid on articles of all 
kinds has rapidly increased in recent years. During the 
fiscal year 1897-1898 it was $2,387,551; in the fiscal year 
1898-1899 it bad risen to $3,793,886, and then in the 
fiscal year 1899-1900 it jumped to $5,430,398, and declined 
during the last fiscal year to $5,215,502. 

The bureau presents also another set of tables which 
gives in detail the quantities and the drawback paid on 
articles exported which were manufactured from im- 
ported materials on which drawback was paid. 

Thus we find that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, there was paid $12,588 drawback on 1,060,618 
pounds of aluminum. In the following year the draw- 
back was $10,041 on 845,178 pounds of aluminum. 

On tubing for cycles the drawback during the fiscal 
year 1899-1900 was $11,394 on 640,579 pounds, and in the 
next year dropped down to $46.09. 

On electric cable, however, the first fiscal year under 
review shows $20,008 paid on 1,779,939 pounds. In the 
fiscal year 1900-1901 this rose to $92,851 on 7,285,673 
pounds. Drawbacks paid on cartridges also rose from 
$18,693 to $26,376. 
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In iron and steel the principal amounts were paid on 
forgings, bolts, nuts, spikes and bar iron, the quantities 
involved being $25,426 in the fiscal year 1899-1900 on 
4000 tons of product, while in the year 1900-1901 ;) 
drawback payments were $15,496 on 2704 net tons. 

On locomotives drawbacks fell off from the earlier 
tiscal year from $49,920 to $27,287 in 1900-1901. 

On the exportation of steel rails $6749 were paid as 
drawbacks on 17,043 gross tons in the fiscal year 18{. 
1900, In the fiscal year 1900-1901 the drawback rose 
$76,882 on 42,960 gross tons. 

The principai payments on manufactures of pig lead 
were on sheets and shot. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1900, the exports were 785 net tons, on which a draw- 
back of $26,729 was paid, while in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1901, the quantity was 766 tons, on which onl; 
$18,114 was paid. 

On white lead there was paid on exportation in th; 
earlier fiscal year of 3342 net tons $52,179. In the fisca) 
year ending June 30, 1901, only 1664 net tons were in- 
volved, on which $36,213 was refunded. 

On tin cans, which, of course, is a very important ar- 
ticle on which drawbacks are allowed, there was paid 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, $1,478,408 on 
99,018,284 cans. In the last fiscal year the payment rose 
to $1,495.003 on 114,200,239 cans. On cans, lined boxes, 
carpet sweepers, boxes and tinware not elsewhere speci- 
fied, there was paid in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, $387,435 on 17,555,615 pieces. In the next fisca} 
year the payments rose to $410,345 on 18,014,114 pieces. 

Incidentally it may be noted that during the last 
fiscal year the drawbacks on syrup amounted to $667.- 
264, on sugar $405,384 and on confectionary $37,390. 
This article therefore closely follows tin plate as im- 
portant in the drawback business. 


———————$—_ > 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


During the week under review there has been a fair 
movement in steel stocks, considering the holiday, and 
the general tendency has been upward. Among those 
which have shown improvement are the American Car 
& Foundry issues, Colorado Fuel, which touched 87% 
on Tuesday, Diamond State Steel, Republic, and notably 
Tennessee, which has crossed 70. The United States 
Steel stocks have been actively traded in and hav: 
reached 4414 for the common and 95 for the preferred. 


—<$<$<$<$<$<_—____. 


At Pittsburgh the Philadelphia Company, controlling 
all the electric street railway lines in that city, have 
purchased outright the charters and State privileges of 
the Elevated Railroad Syndicate. It is probable this 
means the building of elevated railroads in Pittsburgh, 
and if so, an enormous tonnage of structural materia) 
will be used. It is realized that something must be 
done to relieve the down town congested traffic, and 
the building of elevated roads seems to be the only 
solution of the matter. 


We are advised by F. R. Stockley, president of the 
Rochester Bridge & Construction Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., that this firm have purchased and taken possession 
of the portion of the plant and business of the Havana 
Bridge Works devoted to the manufacture of bridge 
and structural work. The plant purchased is_ wel! 
equipped and has been in operation for several years. 
It will be directly under the management of the Roches- 
ter Company and entirely separated from the Havana 
Bridge Works, who will devote their entire time and 
energy to the manufacturing of a complete line of pnev- 
matic tools under the management of James A. Slep- 
pard. They expect to build new shops in the spring. 
The officers of the Rochester Bridge & ConstructioD 
Company are: F. R. Stockley, president; F. W. Saze. 
vice-president; J. M. Shultz, secretary and treasurer; 
contracting manager, G. A. Sears, and the chief et- 
gineer, G. F. Barton. All of the gentlemen have beeD 
identified with various bridge companies for periods of 
8 to 15 years. 
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HARD WARE. 


HE subject of consolidation has of late been obtrud- 
7 ing itself on the attention of the trade. Specula- 
tion is rife in regard to the movement among the job- 
pers to effect a unifying of their interests. While it is 
known that negotations to this end are being continued, 
those connected with the project have not taken the 
public into their confidence, notwithstanding certain 
mysterious intimations that developments may be looked 
for before long, with possibly the announcement of the 
successful conclusion of the negotiations in some form. 
In the manufacturing field more evident progress is be- 
ing made. The coming together of the Axe manufac- 
turers in an agreement which looks toward consolida- 
tion of their interests is familiar to the trade, who are 
thus confronted by a market of even and somewhat con- 
fident tone instead of the uncertain and disturbed con- 
dition with which they have had to do. This action of 
the Axe manufacturers was in good measure anticipated 
by those in close touch with trade movements, but the 
announcement made in this issue of the uniting of the 
interests of two great companies manufacturing Build- 
ers’ Hardware will be received with a sensation of 
genuine surprise, as the matter was consummated so 
quietly that very few were aware that negotiations were 
being conducted to this end. This consolidation will be 
generally recognized as an eminently wise move on the 
part of the great corporations whose interests are thus 
harmonized, and it should do something to induce a bet- 
ter condition of things in the disturbed line of trade to 
which their products belong. If it should be followed 
by efforts to eliminate or diminish the confusion which 
prevails in the selling of Builders’ Hardware and the 
methods which make it unprofitable to all classes in the 
trade, it will be a matter for general congratulation. 


The condition of things in Builders’ Hardware is con- 
fessedly unsatisfactory to manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers. Against the interests of the latter class, with 
whom it should be an important and profitable depart- 
ment of their business, existing conditions, which make 
the sale of Builders’ Hardware to be attended with 
much annoyance and little remuneration, bear most 
heavily. The retail merchant is confronted by the com- 
petition of both manufacturers and jobbers, who, under 
normal conditions, should avoid this interference with 
his trade. The problem how to modify prevailing meth- 
ods of distribution and correct these evils so that there 
shall be a due regard to the interests of the three great 
classes concerned is a difficult one. It is perhaps a sign 
of progress that the matter is being taken up by the re- 
tail trade in their organized capacity. If they can ac- 
complish something in the correction of these abuses 
they will be entitled to the gratitude of the entire trade. 

In this connection our readers will recall the com- 
mendable action taken by the Lllinois Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association at its recent convention at Decatur 
regarding the relations of Builders’ Hardware to the 
retail trade. They have been exasperated by the en- 
croachment on their trade by the representatives of 
manufacturers and jobbers, who have cultivated direct 
dealings with consumers and have grown into the habit 
of furnishing all the Builders’ Hardware needed in 
finishing buildings, not only of large size, but of even 
quite moderate proportions. These operations have ex- 


tended to small towns remote from business centers. 
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Other practices have grown up in the Builders’ Hard- 
ware trade which have led to complications between 
the manufacturers and the retail dealers. The matter 
was brought up at the Illinois convention, and after 
an animated discussion in which some bitterness of 
feeling was displayed, the subject was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, who presented the follow- 
ing as in their judgment the best method of arriving 
at a proper settlement of all difficulties: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association 
that much good will be accomplished by a joint 
meeting between a committee representing the man- 
ufacturers of Builders’ Hardware and the Nationa) 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and we there- 
fore earnestly appeal to the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for such a conference. 

This resdlution points the way for an amicable ad- 
justment of the present unsatisfactory relations. It 
would be well if the National Association took up this 
matter as requested and arranged for an early meeting 
with representatives of the manufacturers. The lead- 
ing manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware are com- 
paratively few in number, and it is to be expected that 
they will meet the representatives of the retailers in a 
friendly spirit and that harmony will speedily rule in 
this branch of trade. The resolution adopted was far 
better than a declaration of hostility or a rasping criti- 
cism of the policy of the manufacturers. 





Condition of Trade. 


The severe weather which has prevailed so widely 
through the country during the past week has put, for 
the time being, something of a damper on the trade, but 
notwithstanding these influences the volume of current 
business has been large. The salesmen of the jobbers 
visiting the smaller houses report generally an excellent 
feeling and are sending in well assorted orders. Mer- 
chants generally are buying with a good deal of freedom, 
anticipating a good business during the spring and sum- 
mer. There is little apprehension of an early weakening 
in the market, but at the same time the anticipation of 
higher prices is having little influence in enlarging or- 
ders. Manufacturers are also busy soliciting orders, ex- 
cept the comparatively small number whose production 
is disposed of for the season. Prices generally are 
steady and firm. The strength of the Iron market is be- 
ing felt along almost the entire line of manufactured 
products. The attention of the trade has this month 
been directed in an unusual degree to association mat- 
ters, and evidence of the conspicuous place retail Hard- 
ware organization has made for itself is given in our re- 
ports of many important meetings of State associations. 
The subject of consolidation of manufacturing interests 
is brought to the attention of the trade in the announce- 
ment in another column of the coming under one man- 
agement of two of the leading plants engaged in the pro- 
duction of Builders’ Changes of this char- 
acter, together with others, which are taking place in the 
conduct of business, and the possibility of a union of the 
interests of certain jobbing houses, furnish abundant 


Hardware. 


material for those who are philosophizing in regard to 
trade tendencies. Meanwhile the business of the coun- 
try moves along in excellent volume and manufacturers 
and merchants are for the most part making money. 
The trade of the country with foreign markets is also 
In very satisfactory shape, and whatever influences may 
for a time operate to shut off business which has been 
coming to our mills and factories, the general trend of 
things is toward a steadily increasing foreign trade. 


¢ 
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Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The last week in the month feels, to some extent, the 
effect of posponed buying by merchants, who want to 
get the full 30 days on their bills. Much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in filling orders for such staple goods as Barb 
Wire, Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth. One of the larg- 
est manufacturers of Wire Cloth and Netting has ad- 
vanced Wire Cloth prices to $1.05 and Hexagon Netting 
to 85 per cent. off at factory, alleging inability to get raw 
material as the cause of the advance. The company 
will not take any new customers and look for one of the 
greatest shortages in Poultry Netting the trade has ever 
experienced. Another of the largest Poultry Netting 
manufacturers this week decided to refuse to take any 
more orders, as their capacity for the season is now com- 
pletely sold. Manufacturers’ agents for many lines of 
Hardware report heavy orders placed during the week, 
notably for Axes. The prospects for spring trade were 
rever better. The heavy snows in the West and South- 
west have given the winter wheat section ideal crop con- 
ditions. Reports from the Missouri River jobbers show 
that trade is very active in that locality, the buying by 
retail merchants being stimulated by the fine outlook. 
Heavy Hardware jobbers report their business keeping 
up its large volume. They are having much trouble in 
securing satisfactory deliveries from the mills, owing to 
the shortage in Steel and other raw materials, as well as 
scarcity of cars. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The general conditions of the Hardware market have 
not shown any halting tendency and advancement in all 
directions is the reported feeling of the jobbing trade. 
It is said that considerable difficulty is being experienced 
in securing certain lines of stock, and in this connection 
we might mention the apparent shortage of Carriage 
and Machine Bolts and the great scarcity of Galvanized 
Poultry Netting. There is also difficulty, it is said, in 
securing promptness of shipment in carload lots of mixed 
Wire products, such as Barb Wire, Nails, &c. Every- 
thing seems to be running along smoothly in the matter 
of collectious. Activity and liberal demand rule the 
heavy department of the market, and in the matter of 
prices no changes are to be noted. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DUDLEY HARDWARE CompANy.—The general 
condition of business for the last two or three weeks has 
not been quite as satisfactory as it was earlier in the 
new year, but we are inclined to think this has largely 
been caused by the exceedingly disagreeable weather 
which we have had. It has been very hard for traveling 
salesmen in the country to get around to their customers, 
and when they did reach them they found that the retail 
merchant was not doing anything, and his business was 
light; therefore he was not inclined to place very liberal 
orders. 

We think that, with the nearby approach of spring 
and nice open weather, the Hardware jobbers will 
have all they can handle. Prices are being well main- 
tained on all lines. There has been an advance on Bar 
Iron; also on Axes. 

The credit men of the different houses in this city re- 
port their departments in very fair shape and getting in 
a good deal:of money. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market remains without change, 
the large and active demand for Wire Nails continuing. 
A meeting of the outside Wire Nail manufacturers is 


scheduled to be held at Chicago on the 27th inst. It is 
understood that the future price of Wire Nails will be 
brought up for discussion. The market is represented 
by the quotation in carload lots of $2.05 to $2.10, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to destination. 

New York.—Trade tributary to this point has fallen 
off considerably during the week as a result of the 
great storm. Wire Nails are unchanged in price, the 


. 
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market being represented by the following quotations: 
Small lots from store, $2.25 to $2.30; carloads on dock, 
$2.18 to $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails 
are shipping their product as fast as made and are 
steadily falling behind their orders. It is possible that 
an advance in prices may be made the first of the 
month, but at present single carloads are held at $2.20 
and small lots at $2.25 to $2.30. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A large volume of business 
is being done in the market for Wire Nails and general- 
ly uniform firm condition of prices can be reported. 
Small lots from store are quoted at $2.35. 

Pittsburgh—We note an active demand for Wire 
Nails and there is some difficulty in getting prompt 
shipments from mill, both on account of car shortage 
and also scarcity of steel. The tone of the market is 
firm and indications are that spring trade will be very 
heavy. The jobbing trade are placing liberal orders 
with this in view. We quote Wire Nails at $2.05 in 
carloads and $2.10 in small lots, f.o.b. mill. 

Cut Nails.—Demand for Cut Nails is moderate, with 
the market firm. It is not anticipated that any change 
will be made in prices at the manufacturers’ meeting. 
which is to be held on March 4. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to 
point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 
10 days: 

Carload lots 
Less than carload lots 

New York.—Present local conditions result in a light 
demand for Cut Nails. New York quotations for carload 
and less than carload lots are as follows: 

Carload lots on dock 
Less than carload lots on dock 
Small lots from store 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The volume of business in Cut 
Nails is fair, with small lots quoted at $2.20. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Very little is doing in the 
market for Cut Nails, and $2.30 to $2.35 continue to be 
the quotations for small lots from store. 

Pittsburgh.—There is only a fair demand for Cut 
Nails, but prices are very firm. We quote Cut Nails 
at $1.95, base, in carload lots, and $2 in less than car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination. 


Barb Wire.—A liberal placing of orders for future 
delivery characterizes the Barb Wire market. Quota- 
tions for round lots are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, 
$2.60; Galvanized, $2.90; less than carload lots, Painted, 
$2.65; Galvanized, $2.95, 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Barb Wire 
is heavy, with merchants urging manufacturers to make 
more rapid deliveries on their contracts. No reason is 
seen yet to change the belief that difficulty will be found 
in filling the requirements of the trade this spring. Sin- 
gle carloads are quoted at $2.80 for Painted and $3.10 
for Galvanized, with 5 cents extra for small lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand continues heavy 
for Barb Wire; and prices are on a very firm basis. Job- 
bers quote carload lots at $2.95 for Painted and $3.25 for 
Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for Barb Wire is the heaviest 
ever known for this season of the year, and when spring 
trade actively opens up the capacity of the mills making 
Barb Wire will be taxed to the utmost. The tone of the 
market is firm. We quote Galvanized Barb Wire at 
$2.90 in carloads to jobbers and Painted at $2.60, terms 
60 days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For small lots higher prices are 
charged. 

Plain Wire.—The market is firm, with a continued 
large demand for Plain Wire. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days: 

Base sizes. 

To jobbers in carload lots 


To jobbers in less than carload lots 
To retailers in carload lots 


Galv. 
$2.40 
2.45 
2.50 
2.60 
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The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


rhe above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Ot Giwdicx BENG Ss RA bOR wha eae Ae a umes $0.40 extra. 
IO. <ocende ir $0.05 advance over base........ An 
it. wcunmane 10 bin . OT Se acarae rete ee @ or 
12and12%4.. .15 “ 5 AT, there tare Ag “ 
1S. cesaveuet 25 _ _ Fee ee. | an oe 
A. cvieeeeke 35 - * na omtlatied 40 “* 
TDi cawe waleee 45 - " WF ia ectiede 10 ” 
1G ecuuuea a oO 7 - “rec er a ? 
Tis kena .70 - - weer oe Te 1.00 ; 
TA Ccteanas 8D " " - Lo OC 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 


Chicago, by Teleyraph.—Trade in Plain Wire continues 
active and manufacturers are finding their facilities 
taxed to keep up with their orders. Jobbers quote small 
lots from stock at $2.20 base. 

St. Louis, by Teleyraph.—There is a very good call, say 
the jobbers, for Plain Wire, and the quotation for No. 9 
is $2.30 and Galvanized $2.70, with the usual advance 
for other sizes. 


Pitlsburgh.—A good deal of new capacity has recently 
entered the market for making Plain Wire, but in spite 
of this all the manufacturers are very busy, so large is 
the demand. Spring trade this year promises to be very 
heavy. We quote Plain Wire at $2 and Galvanized 
$2.35 in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms. For 
small lots from $2 to $3 a ton higher prices are charged. 

Axes.—The past week was an active one in the Axe 
market, as the representatives of the various factories 
were entering the field and making known to the trade 
the new prices adopted by the associated manufacturers. 
As a rule there is a general disposition to regard the 
prices as reasonable, and complaints in regard to the 
extent of the advances are few. The policy of the manu- 
facturers to discourage the sale of low grade Axes, as 
well as their action in making the prices of the various 
brands uniform, meets with little criticism from the 
trade at large. As the result of the existing agreement 
the market is certainly in a much more even condition 
than for a long time, and if the jobbers are conservative 
and reasonable in accepting and maintaining the new 
prices there should be for them as well as for the trade 
generally a large and profitable business. On the basis 
of the prices determined by the manufacturers the fol- 
lowing are about the figures at which the retail trade 
should be able to purchase the goods: 

Per dozen. 


CRTC TASES TOMI: hoo s co cc ceccesccedewcuess $6.00 
JODDOLD INO DURMGN, 666i chee iicccncdvccvesvee 5.75 
WOCOUE WHEE Ee o'd ocd en casticececencvenucs $5.00 to 5.25 


The jobbing trade are beginning to place their orders, 
and the indications are said to be favorable for an ex- 
cellent business. 


Cordage.—Manufacturers have advanced the price of 
Manila Rope to 13% cents per pound, on the basis of 
7-16-inch and larger.- Some makers are quoting Sisal 
Rope, on the same basis, at 10 cents, while others are 
holding it at 9% cents. In large lots 4%, cent per pound 
rebate is allowed. Demand for Rope continues mod- 
erate, 


Glass.—No new developments of importance have oc- 
curred in the Glass market during the week. Large 
buyers are not placing orders for Window Glass, owing 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the market. It is 
reported that jobbers of the Jobbers’ Association have 
sent in specifications for more than 425,000 boxes of 
Glass, on their recent order of 500,000 boxes. This 
statement appears in a paper devoted to Glass interests 
to refute the rumor to the effect that over 50 per cent. 
of the jobbers had refused to take any part of the order 
which they had placed. From Belgium comes a report 
that a strike is again brewing among foreign Glass 
workers, which threatens to become general. Should 
this prove to be the case the danger of imported Glass 
‘utting much of a figure in this market would be les- 
sened, The following are the quotations of the Jobbers’ 


Association: 
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Discount. 
WR GS ce iecdtaes ddades cdsnvess .90 and 10 % 
I’.o.b. factory, carload lots: 
Single strength 
Double strength 
Paris Green.—The market has advanced, and quota- 
tions range from 11% to 12% cents per pound in Arsenic 
kegs of 200 to 300 pounds. Most of the Green being 
sold now is probably on the basis of 12 cents. Demand 
continues in advance of that of two years past for the 
corresponding season. Quotations are as follows: 


Cents. 

Araenie:. WOO: OF COOMBis 6 cain cdicd sce wesee 11% to 12% 
Oe, TO: We Dees a GA cites nme dnaent 12 tol13 
FELON. BSy eer Ne Ge ES 6565 beddteeceeses 13 tol4 
Faper DOReK: Ste DB MOMs 666 ess Kees Se 13 tol4 
er WOOO 2 ONS code dc oc cba ds wtweuws 13 tol4 
TOeT TOREG, We Ts 6c Saicdeceensce wed cer 14 to15 
Pee WOUGN,, Fi TONGS v's dio bec dks coecewes' 15 tol6 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—Transportation in this 


section of the country has been so seriously interfered 
with that very little spot business in White Lead in Oil 
has been done. Orders for future shipment are being 
received in fairly good volume, with prospects of a good 
spring trade. Quotations are as follows: In lots of 500 
pounds or over, 6 cents per pound; in lots of less than 
500 pounds, 6144 cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil—The market is firm and quiet at 
previous quotations. Buying is confined to the imme- 
diate requirements of the trade, while large consumers 
appear to have their present needs supplied. Crushers 
are strong in their views, and are not offering induce- 
ments in the matter of price to secure orders. Quota- 
tions are as follows: City Raw, 63 to 64 cents, according 
to quantity; out of town Raw, 62 to 63 cents, according 
to quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The Turpentine market is quiet 
at unchanged quotations. Inclement weather and re- 
cent holidays Have probably had an effect on demand. 
Quotations at this point, according to quantity, are as 
follows: Southerns, 4414 to 45 cents; machine made bar- 
rels, 45 to 45% cents per gallon. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, guota- 
tions, G’c., relating to general lines of goods. 


Kane & Keyser Hardware Company have just opened 
up a wholesale Hardware house, at Belington, W. Va., 
with an authorized capital of $100,000. They will deal 
in General Hardware, Mine, Mill and Railroad Supplies, 
and request catalogues and price-lists from manufac- 
turers. 





Waterbury Hardware Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
a new concern in that city, solicit catalogues, price-lists, 
&e., pertaining to the general Hardware line. 





A new firm under the style of Phillips, Yarbrough 
& Allen have just bought out the stock of Hardware, 
Crockery and Stoves formerly carried by L. F. Dickson, 
Opelika, Ala. The stock is referred to as invoicing about 
$25,000. The new firm are composed of young men who 
have had considerable experience in the business. They 
request catalogues, quotations, &c. 


Swinton & Co., Port Jervis, N. Y., are intending to 
add the sale of House Furnishing Goods, Wooden Ware, 
Novelties, &¢c., to their line, and will value catalogues, 
circulars, price-lists, &c., from the trade relating to these 
departments. 

a 

Malone Hardware Company, Waxahachie, Texas. 
have changed their name to the Waxahachie Hardware 
Company, and increased their capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000. They have also made a number of improve- 
ments in their establishment. 


The Hardware and furniture store of James Havlik. 


Linwood, Neb., was burned out a short time since. M-. 
Havlik will rebuild. 
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EASTERN NEW YORK AND VERMONT 
HARDWARE AND IRON ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of this association was held 
on February 20 at the Fort Orange Club, Albany, 
N. Y., the members being entertained as the guests of 
the Albany Hardware & Iron Company. After luncheon 
a business meeting was held, and it being the annual 
session, election of officers followed. The result was 
the unanimous re-election of the officers of the preced- 
ing year, as follows: 


President, James L. Dunn, Troy, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Richard Ryan, Rutland, Vt. 

Secretary, Chas. H. Turner, Albany, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Guilford Dudley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Directors: Chas. Croissant, Albany, N. Y.; J. T. Johnson, 
Rondout, N. Y.; Jas. F. Whalen, Burlington, Vt. 


The next meeting will be on the third Thursday in 
May, and it is presumed that it will take place at 
Kingston, N. Y., the full decision being in the hands 
of the committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


F. FRYE, Charleroi, Pa., secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, an- 
nounces that a meeting of this association will be held 
March 26 at the Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. It 
was originally intended to hold this meeting early in 
February, but the date was put back so as to give the 
Committee on Programme more time to arrange its 
work. This is a recently formed association, and the 
initial stages of the work have been rather difficult, as 
the members are more or less strangers. There is now 
good ground for the hope that the programme will be a 
very useful and entertaining one, with representative 
merchants taking conspicuous parts. 


IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE postponed meeting of the Iowa Retail Hardware 

Dealers’ Association will be held at Cedar Rapids 

on March 4th, 5th and 6th. The headquarters will be 

at the Grand Hotel. The programme will be the same 

as would have been carried out at Des Moines but for 
the dangerous spread of the smallpox in that city. 


RACK FOR SHOWING SCREW DRIVERS. 


NEAT little rack filled with Screw Drivers, and 
made of neatly varnished 4-inch white pine, such 
as is shown in the accompanying illustration, rests on 
one of the showcases in the well equipped store of the 


Rack for Showing Screw Drivers. 


Fox Cycle & Hardware Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 
This rack was made in their own shop, and serves very 
well as a means for displaying Screw Drivers, small 
Chisels, &c. It is 12 inches long, and stands 7% inches 
high. The top strip is 2 inches wide, and is notched to 
hold six tools. 
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Consolidation of Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company and P. & F. Corbin. 


HE announcement was made in New Britain, Conn., 
on Monday evening that an agreement had been 
reached by the directors of Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company and P. & F. Corbin, which, when ratified by 
the stockholders of the two companies, will bring these 
two great manufacturing interests under united con- 
trol, as they will be under one management, made up of 
representatives from the two companies. The new 
company, who will be known as the American Hard- 
ware Company, will have ample capital and will take 
over the stock of the two concerns. Hon. Philip Corbin, 
the head and founder of P. & F. Corbin, under whose 
direction and management they have enjoyed an un- 
interrupted prosperity, is to be president of the new 
company. The headquarters will continue to be in 
New Britain, where the policy will be determined. Both 
of the constituent companies will maintain their iden- 
tity as separate organizations, both in the manufacture 
and marketing of their goods, and will be managed by 
the directors of the combined corporation. While the 
details of the consolidation have not yet been com- 
pleted, the matter will be submitted to the stockholders 
of the two companies in a few days, and it is antici- 
pated that the consolidation will be effected by May 1. 
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PHILIP CORBIN. 


The capital stock of the new company will be $5,000,- 
000, which will be taken by the stockholders of the two 
companies in exchange for their present stock. The 
stockholders of P. & F. Corbin will receive $2,900,000 in 
the new corporation for their stock, and the Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Company stockholders $2,100,000. Each of 
the two companies has appointed trustees to receive 
the stock and effect the exchange, and a large part of 
the stock has already been placed in their hands. 

The directors and officers of the Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Company are as follows: President, George J. 
Laighton; vice-president, Howard S. Hart; secretary, 
Theodore Smith; assistant secretary, Isaac D. Russell; 
treasurer, Edward Meyer; directors, William G. Smythe, 
George J. Laighton, A. J. Sloper, F. L. Hungerford, 
Daniel R. Howe, Robert W. Parsons, F. P. Wilcox, C. 
BE. Mitchell and Howard S. Hart. 

The annual meeting of P. & F. Corbin was held yes- 
terday and the directors and officers of the corporation 
are as follows: President and treasurer, Philip Corbin; 
first vice-president, Andrew Corbin; second vice-presi- 
dent, Charles M. Jarvis; secretary, Charles E. Wetmore: 
assistant treasurer, Charles H. Parsons; directors, J. P. 
Talcott, Charles Miller, Charles H. Parsons, Charles E. 
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Wetmore, Charles Glover, Charles M. Jarvis and A. N. 
Abbe. 

For over 50 years the concerns of P. & F. Corbin 
and Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company have been competi- 


tors in business, working upon practically the same 
general basis, and for many years under charters which 
are almost identical. The rivalry between the two cor- 
porations, while it doubtless stimulated each to greater 
effort, has had its unpleasant side, and many causes of 
disagreement have arisen which would not appear under 
different conditions. It has seemed to the directors of 
the two companies that the interests of both would be 
advanced by a union, and from this feeling has come 
the movement which has resulted in merging the two 
corporations into one. The negotiations connected with 
the accomplishment of this consolidation were conducted 
very quietly, and the result has been a complete sur- 
prise, even to those closely in touch with the related in- 
terests. The project had often been broached in a ten- 
tative way, and the reasonableness of a coming together 
of the two great New Britain houses was recognized. 
Their coming under united management, while they 
continue to conduct their business separately as hereto- 
fore, will doubtless result in diminishing somewhat the 
excessive competition which has prevailed in the lines 
affected and will, at the same time, permit of important 
advantages in the manufacture of the goods, where it 
will be possible to effect economies and to work in many 
ways with a harmony of purpose which has not been 
possible under former conditions. The effect of the con- 
solidation will doubtless add at once to the prestige of 
the two great corporations who have united their in- 
terests in the American Hardware Company, who, as 
representatives of manufacturers who have had a lead- 
ing place in the production of Hardware and in the de- 
velopment of the Hardware manufacturing interests of 
the country, will have the best wishes of the trade for 
their success. 

Those identified with this movernent emphasize the 
fact that the basis of the consolidation is conservative 
and free from anything in the way of inflation, as both 
concerns have large surpluses,’ and every dollar of the 
stock is represented by actual values and assets much in 
excess of its face. ‘The new corporation will doubtless 
be governed by a conservative policy, and the continued 
growth and development of the interests concerned may 
be anticipated. 

; oo 


Letters From the Trade. 


Our readers are invited 13 discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufacture 
or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free 
expression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention 
of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Unwarranted Goods. 


The following communication from a Hardware mer- 
chant of New York State is in answer to the inquiry of 
a correspondent whose letter appeared in a recent issue: 


Referring to your issue of the 13th inst. regarding 
defective goods, would say the dealer purchasing goods 
not warranted should be governed by a little good 
sense, and not make claim for damage, knowing at the 
time he bought them they were bought at less than 
market value, and should be willing to stand any loss 
that might come from them. 

Had the customer bought the same article at a 
Jabberwock or department store he would not have 
thought of returning it, but because this man is doing 
a legitimate business thinks to impose upon him. By 
no manner of means has this man any claim on manu- 
facturer or dealer. 

ori 


In our last issue in mentioning the newly elected of- 
ficers and directors of the New England Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association we omitted the name of George Mulhall, 
who was chosen a member of the Board of Directors. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastixas Hovss, | 
NorFOLK St., Lonpon, W.v.  § 


Arms and Ammunition. 


HE trade in Arms and Ammunition in this country 
T appears to be in a healthy condition. Prices show a 
tendency to come down; on the other hand, consumers 
seem rather on the increase. Eley Brothers, the well- 
known Cartridge aud Percussion Cap manufacturers 
of this country, Lave just announced their usual divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. The chairman, in making the an- 
nouncement, remarked that while the dividend was the 
same as last year, yet it was not commensurate with 
the amount of business done. One of the adverse in- 
fluences was the high price of copper during the whole 
year. Another adverse influence is the growing fancy, 
both at home and abroad, to use cheaper Cartridges. 
Charles Eley. the chairman of this company, says that 
this practice now prevails to an enormous extent. The 
result is that English firms are obliged to compete with 
manufacturers of Cartridges made both on the Continent 
and in the British colonies. Notwithstanding all this 
Eley Brothers are extending their premises, and are 
hopeful that next year, with copper at a lower price, 
they can do even better than previously. It will be 
within the memory of your readers that some time ago 
I announced that the Sultan of Morocco was anxious to 
lay in a large stock of Arms and Ammunition. It is 
now definitely stated that Kaid Maclean, the Sultan’s 
business man, has received enough money to enable him 
to purchase a considerable quantity of various kinds 
of Armament and Ammunition. As the English com- 
panies are at the present time exceedingly busy, it 
might be a good plan for the representative of some 
American house to approach the Kaid when he comes 
to Loudon and get part of the order. That the trade is 
ap extensive one is evidenced from the fact that last 
year the export of Arms, Ammunition and Military 
Stores exceeded $13,000,000 from this country. Where 
does it all go to? I can partly answer that question 
by mentioning the names of the places and the amount 
of Ammunition exported from Great Britain last week. 
The list is as follows: 
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AUCKLAND, N, Z.: 
380 Guns. 
BoMBaAyY : 
$525, Cartridge Cases. 
BUENOS AYRES: 
163 pounds Gunpowder. 
$150, Percussion Caps. 
4750, Shrapnel Shells. , 
10,945, Cartridge Cases. 
2075, Fuses. 
595, Cordite. 
CALCUTTA : 
13 Guns. 
CANADA, VIA THE STATES: 
18,229 pounds Cordite. 
2600 pounds Gunpowder. 


2620, Cartridges. 

80, Cartridges. 
Care Town: 

ae6, Cartridges 

2 Guns, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: 

$5, Cartridges. 
CHINDE, AFRICA: 

$50, Cartridges. 
COLOMBO : 

$415, Fuse. 
DURBAN: 

90, Cartridges. 

45, Cartridge Cases. 

8 Rifles. 


$2020 Brass Cartridge Cups. 


East LONDON: 
20,000 pounds Gunpowder. 
FREEMANTLE : 
$27,350, Cartridges. 
HONG Kone: 
$10, Cartridges. 
1 Rifle. 
LYTTLETON : 
40 Guns, 
MELBOURNB: 
$980, Safety Cartridges. 
$1325 Cartridge Cases. 
85,000 Percussion Caps. 
1 Gun. 
PENANG: 
$475, Safety Cartridges. 
SHANGHAI: 
$855, Cartridges, 
SINGAPORE : 
$390, Cartridges. 
SYDNEY: 
$845, Safety Cartridges. 
1 Gun. 
WELLINGTON : 
65, Fuse. 
1300, Pedestal Carriage. 
40 Guns. 
YOKOSUKA, JAPAN: 
$5195, Quick Firing Gun. 


Considering the enormous consumption throughout 
the world that there is of Arms and Ammunition, it is 
a little surprising to me that there are so few firms 
making these goods. It seems a line in which some 
of the young American manufacturing houses might 
drive a big business. 


American Traders in India. 


In a trade report just received by a London con- 
temporary it is stated that Calcutta is now very full 
of commercial travelers, most of whom are Germans. But 
Americans are well to the fore, and it is said that good 
business is being done all round. I quote: 
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An American from Boston is now here studying 
conditions of trade, more particularly in the piece 
goods business. He says he has spent 12 months 
in China and Japan on the same mission. So far as 
I can gather it is in connection with a project on th« 
part of some big American manufacturers to estab 
lish retail branches throughout the large centers in 
India, instead of working through agents. The sta- 
tionery trades seem to be very strongly represented 
here just now, and British representatives are meet- 
ing with some competition on the part of Austrian 
paper manufacturers. I am glad to say the latter 
are not doing much business. We are often told 
that our commercial travelers are not equal to those 
of other nations. It is quite evident that foreigners 
are not all of the same opinion as some of our pessi- 
mistie English journals, for some of the leading 
American, Austrian and German firms are employing 
Englishmen to represent them. I can now lay my 
hand on at least three British travelers selling 
American goods. I have discussed the subject with 
these men, and they say they get better treatment 
than they would receive from British firms. The gen- 
eral complaint seems to be that our people hamper 
their travelers by all sorts of instructions and restric- 
tions, while the foreigners, Americans especially, get 
a good man, put him on the ground with which he is 
familiar and give him a free hand, looking only to 
results. They give him no worrying instructions as 
to how and when he is to do business. 

It is stated that there is a strong tendency on the 
part of American and German houses to do business 
direct with the customer in India. Agencies are being 
withdrawn and branches of the home business estab- 
lished. Not only are retail firms doing this, but whole- 
sale manufacturers are laying down stocks in Bombay 
and Calcutta from which to supply their clients. This 
means the exclusion of the import agent and consequent 
irritation. I am not sure that the game is worth the can- 
dle. Another hint: if possible quote the native dealers 
your terms delivered in India. There is no reason why 
this should not be done, and it is an excellent plan to get 
into the good graces of the buyers. I regret to have to 
state that one American firm established in Calcutta 
are charged with the pursuit of discreditable tactics. 
It is stated that the case is so bad that local Americans 
are protesting, and that the American Consul has 
spoken strongly on the subject in private. The charges 
are of false statements and bribery. If examined 
closely I dare say it would be proved that these charges 
are exaggerated, but as America is only just beginning 
to feel its way into the Indian trade—indeed, it has 
hardly started as yet—it should be, before all things 
else, that they should begin with a reputation for clear 
trading habits. East Indians are almost invariably sus- 
picious of being tricked, and in consequence themselves 
resort to trickery. 

Certificates of Origin. 

American exporters should take note of the fact that 
on Thursday, the 30th ult., the Customs Tariff Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag (German) adopted a motion re- 
quiring the production of certificates of origin in case 
of goods subject to different customs duties according 
to the country in which they were made. Failing the 
production of such certificates the maximum rate of 
duty will be imposed. Should no doubt exist that the 
article in question was manufactured in a country en- 
titled to the lower rates the production of a certificate 
may be dispensed with. The committee further adopt- 
ed, in the form of the Ministerial bill, the first section of 
the eighth paragraph for the levying of surtaxes on 
goods imported from States which treat German goods 
less favorably than others. 


The Enameling Trade. 


I have several times referred to the prospects of the 
American enameling trade in this country. One of the 
worst obstacles is the undercutting of the German 
houses. It is, therefore, worth knowing that at a 
largely attended meeting of representatives of the 
enameling trade at Berlin it was decided that, in view 
of the unprofitable selling prices, 5 per cent. should be 
added to the net invoice value on all orders received 
from February 8, und that this increase should be uni- 
formly charged on the total amount of invoice, and 
should be calculated in all exporting districts on the 
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basis of the prices and terms ruling there. The meet- 
ing was attended by delegates of various German 
enameling works and also by representatives from 
French, Italian, Belgian, Austrian and Swiss enamel- 
ing works. 

Exhibition at Dusseldorf. 

Over 2300 firms have already applied for space at 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Art and Industrial Exhibition, 
which is to be held at Dusseldorf this year. It will be 
remembered that this exhibition was resolved upon at 
the close of the Paris Exposition. Dusseldorf is one 
of the great centers of the German iron and machine 
industries, and accordingly it should be a _ valuable 
means of advertising any American Hardware and 
Metal Goods that have a prospect of selling in Europe. 
Section 2 is given to smelting, Section 3 to metal in- 
dustry, Sections 4 and 5 to machinery and electrical 
engineering, Section 19 to engineering and building, 
Section 20 to hygiene; so that every imaginable form 
of metal industry is amply covered. 


The Profit on Screws. 

It has already been announced in The Iron Age that 
the great Screw making firm of Nettlefolds have been 
amalgamated with Guest, Keen & Co., the iron and 
steel manufacturers. The profits which Nettlefolds 
have made during the last few years ought to stimulate 
American Screw manufacturers, for they are certainly 
very enticing. In 1893 the profits amounted to over 
$600,000; in 1894, $550,000; 1895, $500,000; 1896, $570,000; 
1897, $600,000; 1898, $610,000; 1899, $610,000; 1900, $620,- 
000, and 1901, $595,000. It will doubtless be in the 
recollection of most American buyers that Nettlefolds 
is the firm in which Joseph Chamberlain, our present 
Colonial Secretary, made his money. Success was 
achieved by a lavish capital expenditure in undercut- 
ting and by heavy purchases of patents. The old 
fashioned Screw makers went down like ninepines, and 
now Nettlefolds themselves have been absorbed by a 
bigger concern. As Guest, Keen & Co. are iron and 
steel makers, it may perhaps turn out that Nettlefolds 
will obtain their steel slightly cheaper, and may there- 
fore be in a better position than ever to meet all com- 
petitors. 

The Hardware and Metal Market. 

An important development in the Sheffield trade is re- 
ported this week. A Sheffield firm have just placed on the 
market an imitation stag, which is made of a substance 
similar to celluloid, but which is practically noninflam- 
mable. It is believed that its use in the Cutlery trades 
will spread with some rapidity, and it can also be used 
for machinery handles, valve wheels and similar goods. 
It is at present being made up into Stag Handles, Pocket 
Knife Scales, Razor Scales,&c. The firm make their own 
dies, and have secured patents covering these and also 
the system of pressing. In price the new material com- 
petes with cheap and medium qualities of stag. It has 
also the advantage of being finely figured, almost equal- 
ing in this respect the best stag. The figuring is not 
uniform, but varied, as in the genuine article. There has 
been another rise in the price of stag, as much as 25 
per cent. in the lower grades. The improved condition 
of Australian sheep farms is already stimulating the 
market for Sheep Shears. Last year, owing to the Aus- 
tralian drought, trade in this line was dull, a dullness 
which was accentuated by the depressed state of things 
in Russia. Russian orders are now coming in fairly 
briskly, so that both the Australian and Russian mar- 
kets promise good things. In connection with Russia, I 
may state that Henry Cooke, the British commercial 
agent in Russia, has just arrived in this country, to visit 
the chief commercial and industrial centers. He says 
that the commercial opportunities in Russia are now nu- 
merous, and strong efforts are being made, both officially 
and individually, to foster good commercial relations be- 
tween Russia and England. A Russian agricultural 
deputation has recently been in London, examining Agri- 
cultural Implements, with satisfactory results. From 
the Midlands have gone forward some important orders 
to Johannesburg and the Cape. Bombay and Calcutta 
are buying in satisfactory quantities, as is also China, 
particularly from the northern and central provinces, but 
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trade with Japan is languid. On the Continent German 
underselling still embarrasses the market, but some good 
indents have recently arrived from Egypt and the Le- 
vant for Brass and Copper Goods, Machinery and Tools of 
various kinds. In the district of Wolverhampton makers 
of Light Hardware complain of shortness of work. The 
slight improvement in the Builders’ Ironmongery trade, 
to which I have twice referred recently, is maintained. 
The Edged Tool makers still continue exceedingly busy, 
particularly in respect of cultivating and plantation 
implements. The demand for best quality Locks in- 
creases, and is indeed one of the features of the Hard- 
ware market during the past three months. The exports 
of Tin Plates during the month of January to the 
United States showed a large increase both in volume and 
value, 7977 tons, compared with 46738 tons in January of 
last year, and valued at $540,000, compared, with $300,- 
000 during the same period last year. The exports of 
Tin Plate to Russia during the month of January have 
been 4075 tons, compared with 3124 tons last year, and 


yore 


valued at $275,000, compared with $170,000 in January 


last year. Owing to these unusually large consignments 
the Tin Plate trade has been busy. Another im- 
portant feature of the Tin Plate trade is the 
increase of Tin Plates sent to small unenumer- 
ated countries, 4892 tons, valued at $340,000, the 
largest monthly export of Tin Plates for some 


years past. The export of Cast and Wrought Iron man- 
ufactured goods shows a slight increase on the month’s 
trading on foreign account, a noticeable feature being 
goods consigned to America valued at $33,000, compared 
with $12,000 in January last year. Against this increase, 
however, has to be set a marked decrease of consign- 
ments to Germany. The exports of Galvanized Sheets 
show a decline of $75,000 on the month, the chief falling 
away being shipments to Chile, which fell from $40,000 
to $9000. On the other hand the Dutch East Indies and 
Uruguay, largely increased their purchases of Galva- 
nized Sheets. A controversy is at the present moment 
taking place upon the question of the gauge of Galva- 
nized Sheets. An English firm, having bought a parcel 
of Galvanized Iron, tested the weight according to of- 
ficial tables given in the Jronmonger diary for 1902. 
Finding that the weight for a given gauge and dimension 
did not tally with the weight stated in their invoice, 
they inquired as to the actual trade custom. One au- 
thority states, “If a buyer asks for 24-gauge Galvanized 
Iron, we should assume that he meant Iron which, in its 
galvanized condition, was of 24 gauge, and that is what 
we should deliver.” Another firm, however, say that 
their custom is to sell Sheets which in the black are 
fully the thickness of the gauge specified. From in- 
quiries made by the /ronmonger this latter course appears 
to be the general practice, especially among the larger 
makers. It would thus seem that there is no fixed rule 
governing the gauge, so that when buyers require Sheets 
of a certain gauge it is necessary to state in the order 
whether the thickness refers to the material before or 
after galvanizing. American exporters would do well to 
make this point quite clear to their foreign buyers, par- 
ticularly in the Australian market. 


Excess Postage. 


American export firms who are in the habit of send- 
ing catalogues and other communications to this coun- 
try would be well advised to give specific instructions to 
their office boys as to the proper amount of postage re- 
quired. Twice a week there comes into this office a 
batch of catalogues from various American firms, and 
it is a very rare occasion when I do not have to pay ex- 
cess postage. This morning I have paid out no less 
than 90 cents excess postage on these catalogues. If the 
same sort of thing is happening in private counting 
houses, I am quite sure that considerable irritation is 
created. It gives the impression of carelessness. It is 
one of the little idiosyncrasies of the Englishman that 
he loves correctness in small matters, and it is just as 
well to humor him. 

salami mais 


Rankin & Mauck have succeeded Amos J. Rankin in 
the Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement and 
Buggy and Wagon business in Washington, Iowa. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


T ws association, which since its organization a few 

months ago has been steadily growing until it now 
includes in its membership a thoroughly representative 
list of manufacturers in varied lines, has been giving 
consideration to several trade matters which seem to 
justify its attention. Its action in favor of good busi- 
mess methods and with a view to correcting abuses will 
meet with general approval. 


Cash Discounts. 


The trade are familiar with the fact that there has 
been a good deal of laxity in regard to cash discounts, 
and that merchants have frequently deducted the dis- 
count after the period in which payment should have 
been made had elapsed. With a view to correcting this 
condition the following resolutions have been adopted 
by the association: 


Voted: Owing to the fact that the manufacturer of 
Hardware and kindred lines must pay for his raw ma- 
terial on close net cash terms, as well as cash for his 
labor, and for the reason that many Hardware jobbers 
and other purchasers of his product do not properly com- 
ply with the agreed terms of sale, therefore be it 

Resolved, That when goods are sold on basis of net 
30 days, payment of such invoice should be mailed by 
purchaser within 30 days from date of invoice, or the 
account will, after 35 days from date of invoice, be sub- 
ject to sight draft; and where goods are sold on basis 
of net 60 days, payment of such invoice should be mailed 
by purchaser within 60 days from date of invoice, or 
the account will, after 65 days from date of incoice, be 
subject to sight draft. 

Where cash discount is given for prompt payment 
within ten days remittance must be mailed on or before 
the tenth day from date of invoice or such discount 
will not be allowed. 

Where goods are sold on terms of 30 days’ note or 
acceptance with cash discount in ten days, or terms of 
60 days’ note or acceptance with cash discount ten days, 
and the purchaser does not avail himself of the cash dis- 
count, he shall be expected to mail to the seller within 
15 days from date of invoice his note or acceptance for 
the account; and when and in such case extra time is 
taken in such note or acceptance (providing, of course, 
that same be agreeable to the seller) interest must be 
— to face of said note or acceptance for such extra 

me. 


Violation of Contracts. 


With a view to inducing a more businesslike usage 
in regard to contracts the following action has also been 
taken by the association: 


Voted: That whereas a few of the jobbers ignore, or 
violate, terms and conditions of written contract, and 
by neglect or refusal to specify tor goods covered by 
same do an injustice to the large majority of jobbers 
who live up to their agreements, as well as to the man- 
ufacturers, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Executive Committee recommends 
that the association take an unqualified position con- 
demning in unstinted terms such violations. 


Jobbers’ Catalogues. 

The resolutions which we give below were recently 
adopted by the Manufacturers’ Association and touch 
upon a question that is brought up in another column. 
Many manufacturers are familiar with the pressure that 
is brought to bear upon them to make payment to job- 
bers for the representation of their goods in their cata- 
logues. The following recommendation of the associa- 
tion bears directly on this point: 


Whereas, It has become the custom among a portion 
of the jobbing houses to solicit financial aid from the 
manufacturers for the purpose of defraying expenses 
of catalogue work, thus at times putting the manufac- 
turer in a delicate position should he fail to respond; 
and 

Whereas, This evil is a growing one, and the expense 
has become a severe tax on the manufacturers; and 

Whereas, Manufacturers have cheerfully loaned (with- 
out charge) electrotypes of their products, and as they 
always pay for their own publications and circulars, and 
furnish same gratis to their jobbing customers; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, for the protection of its members, as 
well as in the interests of the large number of jobbing 
houses who do not profit thereby, looks with disfavor 
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upon such solicitations, which have the appearance of 
forcing donations through fear of losing the trade of the 
applicants, and also deplores the practice, and recom- 
mends to its members that they decline to entertain such 
applications for financial assistance. 


HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY R, SEEBE. 


I have always wondered why it is that the dry goods 
merchants take so much pains and spend so much money 
for elegant displays in their show windows, while the 
majority of the Hardware merchants neglect it entire- 
ly or arrange their goods in a careless and tasteless way. 
I have even heard several of them remark that they felt 
sorry for having show windows at all, and that they pre- 
ferred only doors. They do not know or believe that by 
a fine display of their goods they have the cheapest ad- 
vertising medium existing. It would attract the atten- 
tion of the people passing by, not the regular customers 
of their business. They would be led thereby to step 
into the store, and will by the aid of a good saiesman 
only leave the same after having purchased some ar- 
ticles which they never intended to buy, at least not on 
that particular day. This is my experience. I have al- 
ways made it a point to watch the people attracted by 
our display. After having examined nearly every ar- 
ticle, they finally step inside and always make some 
purchases. This was solely caused by the display in the 
window. 

CHIEF CAUSE OF NEGLECTED WINDOWS. 


The frequent neglect of window displays is, in my 
opinion, mainly the fault of the proprietor himself in not 
giving his clerk the necessary time and some means to 
make a creditable display. He thinks a large window 
can be fixed up in 15 minutes, and does not take into 
consideration that it requires an amount of thought and 
labor to make even the preparations for the same, such 
as fitting the bunting for the decoration of the back- 
ground, ceiling and sides, going over the stock, select- 
ing the proper articles and arranging them in groups. 
If he would take the little trouble to watch the effect of 
a real nice window display on the people passing by, and 
see how many are induced to step inside, I believe 
he would be more willing to appropriate funds, and give 
time to a clerk who takes an interest in such work. He 
would be cured of the erroneous idea that every cus- 
tomer who comes to the store has left his or her home 
solely for the purpose of going to this Hardwareman’s 
store to buy some certain articles, when, in fact, the 
passing trade, not the regular customers, are in nine 
cases out of ten invited by the attractive display. 


STUDY REQUIRED. 


The clerk whose duty it is to decorate the windows 
must take a great deal of interest in his work, always 
thinking and studying about new displays. On the ar- 
rival of new goods his first thought should be how to use 
same to the best advantage in his next display. Any 
chance he has, he should carefully look at all show win- 
dows, no matter in what line. Often he will find some 
new ideas which he, with probably a few changes, can 
use. He should study all descriptions, especially pic- 
tures of windows. He should not fail to receive all the 
encouragement, help and necessary time from his em- 
ployer. 

A PROPERTY ROOM SHOULD BE PROVIDED. 


If a merchant wants his windows properly and regu- 
larly decorated, he first should provide for his man a suit- 
able place or room in his store where the necessary prep- 
arations can be made, where all fixtures and buntings 
are kept nicely and conveniently arranged. Nearly all 
fixtures can be used over again. By having them always 
on hand a great deal of time and money can be saved. 


BRIGHT COLORED BUNTING, 


In decorating a show window the first object should 
be to attract the attention of the people passing by, and 
nothing will do this better than bright colors. In the 
background, on the sides and ceiling harmonizing colors 
of bunting should always be used, arranged in various 
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forms, either plain, in pleats or in rays. I always dec- 
orate the ceiling first with bunting, on which I arrange 
Jack Chains or other bright goods. This helps a great 
deal to catch the eye of the passers by. 

The colors of bunting I have found to show the dif- 
ferent lines of Hardware best are bright red, old gold, 
pright deep blue, aud, in soime cases, white and black. 
With bright colors 2s an underground, and, if the man 
nas a little taste, a nice display can be made with old 
scrap iron. 

The floor of the show window should be covered with 
bunting of various colors with the goods arranged on 
the color best suited to the article. By changing the de- 
signs or the color of the bunting an entirely different ex- 
hibit can be arranged of the same articles. 

FIXTURES. 

A great many fixtures and appurtenances can be 
used in building up a proper foundation for the display, 
such as round boards in different sizes, full, half to quar- 
ter circles, which are best made of soft wood; steps for 
background or corners; arches for which different sizes 
of Rims can be used; stars; Padlocks; Horseshoes, and 
coats of arms. All these fixtures nicely trimmed ‘with 
bunting with the different articles tastefully arranged 
thereon and used for background and side decorations 
will make a good impression. 

MECHANICAL APPLIANCES AND MIRRORS. 


If the proprietor is generous enough to allow the nec- 
essary funds for mechanical appliances, something mov- 
able placed in the window with a liberal distribution of 
electric lights set in different colors as the occasion de- 
mands, will greatly highten the effect. The window in a 
Hardware store, with its large variety of bright and shin- 
ing articles, can be made brilliant and dazzling. A very 
fine effect can also be had with looking glasses set either 
straight or at proper angles, but the same ought to be at 
least 2 feet high; also concave and convex mirrows 
placed in proper positions will draw crowds to the win- 
dow. 

A STOVE AND KITCHEN GOODS DISPLAY. 


We have in our store two large show windows each 
with glass on two sides and entirely closed up in the 
back. I always use one window for a special display, as, 
for instance, a Steel or Cast Range, or some other Cook 
Stove, with Kitchen and Household Goods. This is a dis- 
play which interests the ladies, and the best way to ar- 
range these goods is to show a model kitchen with 
shelves in the background and on the sides, trimmed 
with shelf paper and filled with Kitchen and Stove 
Utensils of every description. The other places are 
filled with. Woodenware, which if nicely arranged on a 
good background will make a very fine display. The 
floor in front of the Stove can be used for nicely arranged 
groups of Table Cutlery, Spoons, Carving Sets and other 
articles used in a kitchen. The Stove should be regular- 
ly set up with Stove Pipe, Elbows, Ring, &c.; the Pipe 
should run into a flue. A long box or Pick Handle crate 
lined with red bunting and marked with chalk or white 
lead to represent bricks will answer for this. Sometimes 
I use little brownies properly dressed up in these dis- 
plays; one dressed as a cook on top of the Stove with a 
large Basting Spoon; another carrying wood; one or two 
trying to steal a roasted goose, made of paper, out of the 
oven. All such little tricks help to make a window at- 
tractive. If a wax figure can be secured dressed as a 
cook and placed near the Stove, it will also greatly im- 
prove the display. 


TOOL WINDOWS. 


A blacksmith and wheelwright display should be 
made on the same plan, to imitate as much as possible a 
blacksmith shop, with a wax figure properly dressed as 
a blacksmith, standing either at the forge or at the anvil. 
“he background or sides can be decorated with Rims, 
Single or Double Trees, Dash Boards, Buggy Bows, and 
the ceiling with Trace Chains, &c. 

the same plan is to be followed in showing Carpen- 
ters’ Tools and Builders’ Hardware. A carpenter’s shop 
should be fixed up for such a display, with dummies rep- 
tesenting carpenters in the execution of their several 
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jobs. I believe it is best to use wax figures, as figures 
built out of articles in the store look clumsy and un- 
natural. During the time of the war I had a war ship 
in the window, a description of which is hardly neces- 
sary, as it has too often been described, and with proba- 
bly few changes one has been like the other. It is the 
same with the railroad train. The chief nim in these dis- 
plays is to make them as natural as possible. 


RAILROAD TRAIN IN THE WINDOW. 


When I had the railroad train in the window I used 
an empty Whip box for the foundation of the embank- 
ment; throwing gravel on top of the box, I let it slowly 
roll down and by this I got the finest gravel embank- 
ment. The vacant space in front of same I used for gar- 
den plots, as seen at nearly all the depots, by building lit- 
tle flower beds of Ox Balls, Picture Nails, &c. The smoke 
I made as natural as possible by using carded cotton 
colored with black lead and attached same with small 
Hair Wire to the Telegraph Wire made of Wash Lines. 
This produced a fine and natural effect and improved the 
display considerably. 

SPECIAL AND STRIKING DISPLAYS ADVERTISE 


Now all these special and original displays form with- 
out doubt a very fine advertising medium even if they 
do not effect such ready and quick sales as other dis- 
plays, but they surely advertise the store, as the follow- 
ing will prove: One of our drummers came back from a 
trip of several weeks’ duration and the first question 
was, Where was that war ship that he had heard the 
people talk so much about? He told me that people in 
places from 70 to 100 miles away talked about it and 
advised their friends not to fail to look at it in case they 
came here, thereby proving that this special display did 
a great deal of advertising at a very low cost. 


GENERAL DISPLAYS IN OTHER WINDOW. 


The other window I use for a general display of goods, 
such as smali Mechanics’ Tools, Paints, Enamels, Am- 
munition, Guns, Pistols, specialties, &c., and these are 
the displays that bring in the quickest returns in cash 
sales. A great many varieties of goods can be shown in 
one window, but they should be arranged in groups, all 
varieties as much as possible together. Seasonable goods 
should always be shown at the proper time, and should 
be left in the window for some time, or as long as they 
are in demand. 





A COUNTER FOR NAILS, BUTTS, HINGES, &c. 


COUNTER for holding Nails and 
store of Herbert T. 

is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
seen, 
they are 


1314 


Butts in the 
Clark, Willimantic, Conn., 
As will be 
the bins are placed on the store floor, to which 
hinged in front. These bins | are 12 inches 
inches deep, 22% 


wide, 2214 inches high in front and 





4 Counter for Ngils, Butts, éc, 


16 inches in back. On the front of each of these is 
placed a handle by which it is pulled down to allow 
Nails to be taken out. Above the Nail bins are compart- 
ments for holding Butts, Hinges and similar goods. It 
is claimed that this is a very convenient and compact 
way of accommodating this line of goods, 
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OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


HE eighth annual convention of the Ohio Hardware 
Association began its work on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, 25th inst., in the hall connected with the Great 
Southern Hotel. All of the officers and quite a full rep- 
resentation of the membership were in attendance. 
The convention was opened by prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Washington Gladden. J. Y. Bassell, secretary of the Co- 
lumbus Board of Trade, delivered an address of wel- 


come, to which President Scott responded for the asso- 
ciation, as follows: 


Response of President Scott. 


It becomes my pleasant duty to respond to your kind 
and cordial words of welcome, and in the name of the 
Ohio Hardware Association to accept the hospitality 
that comes from the enterprising and useful body you 
are privileged to represent. 

No city in the State is so well equipped for the en- 
tertainment of the citizens of the State at large as is 
this capital city. Famed as you are for the entertain- 
ment of commercial, political, religious and other or- 
ganizations, you have besides a unique welcome for the 
individual. : 

Here is located what is known as one of the best 
managed institutions for the blind. We, by our pres- 
ence in your city, admit that we are afflicted with more 
or less commercial astigmatism. We hope this con- 
vention will do for us what you are so well able to do 
should any of us be stricken with physical blindness. 

It is to be supposed that the members of this associa- 
tion have come with ears open to take in the delibera- 
tions of this convention and tongues ready to add to the 
wisdom thereof. 

But if the business ear of any member of this asso- 
ciation should wax dull of hearing, and his commercial 
tongue slow of speech, we shall consider him a fit sub- 
ject for your institution for the treatment of such un- 
fortunates. 

You have another wonderfully prepared mansion, 
with efficient management and capable attendants. 
Though its hospitality is forced upon its guests, we are 
sure that if one of our members should make a ware- 
room of his head and fill it with wheels, we can leave 
him with you knowing that his entertainment in the 
Insane Asylum will be free, generous and beneficial. 

There may be better men than some of us behind the 
massive grating of your most extensively patronized 
hostelry, the penitentiary. We know of no Hardware. 
man stopping there now, but should one of us become 
eligible we do not doubt that he would be as welcome 
as a bank cashier. 

It goes without saying that your city puts on its gay- 
est garb, and cheerfulest, to welcome the Legislature, 
with all its incompetency and meanness. The more ex- 
citement it keeps up, and the less it does, the better 
Columbus séé@ms to like it, and the longer you want 
them to stay. If any of us get into trouble while in your 
city and need care, put us into any of your institutions, 
even the police court, but don’t put us in the Legislature. 

It is said man can be judged by his appearance. Is 
it the appearance of these men that elicits such a 
hearty welcome? You may change your minds when 
you pass on us by our disappearance. 

Again I thank vou, with the assurance that Colum- 
bus will never regret having this body of the choicest 
business fraternity of the State as your guests. 


The roll call was followed by reading the minutes of 
the 1901 meeting, after which Mr. Scott made his an- 
nual address, as follows: 


President Scott’s Address. 


I do not purpose to preface this business session with 
a formal address. Had I so intended the secretary’s 
letter sent throughout the State would have barred me, 
for in it he says: “ This convention is to be one of busi- 
ness from start to finish.” I wish, however, to say 
something concerning the association as an organization. 


ORGANIZED WORK. 

In this day of trusts and combinations, unorganized 
dealers in any line of trade may just as well go ’way 
back and sit down. On the fifth of this month the pen 
sion board of the G. A. R. met in Washington, headed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, General Eli Torrence, and 
five other men of equal prominence, the object of the 
meeting being to hear and consider various complaints 
and grievances of members of the Grand Army and 
other veterans and take action regarding pension legis 
lation. The committee spent some time at the Pension 
Office examining complaints as to some rulings of the 
Commissioners of Pensions. It is a conceded fact that 
the present liberal pension legislation is largely resultant 
from the influence brought to bear by the organized 
effort of the G. A. R. Many an old soldier gets a pen- 
sion the size of which is largely measured by the effort 
of the G. A. R., though he may claim that the organiza 
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tion amounts to nothing and will not turn from this 
same pension the pittance of less than two cents a week 
to keep it up. 

OUTSIDERS BENEFITED. 

In like manner there are dealers in the State who 
will not join this body who are being benefited by the 
silent, unseen, unwritten, unuttered influences that have 
gone out from it. Every Hardware firm in the State 
should become a member of this body. 

In more than one case the complaint of the Ohio 
Hardware Association has caused anxious trembling to 
the offender. Our influence has been felt and heeded, 
and much good has been done. 

The weight of mercantile organization is now being 
felt upon the law making power of the country. Per- 
haps no one will be so rash as to assert that he has all 
the lines of his business in hand and working together 
to his satisfaction and profit. 

The member that complains (there are some who do) 
that little has been accomplished, and less remedied, 
should remember that it would be an ideal organization 
that could accomplish in eight years what the individual 
has failed to bring about in any number of years. 

The reasons for forming this organization were no 
stronger than those that exist to-day for its continuance. 


NEW CONDITIONS 


are confronting us every day. Each new one will bard- 
ly bear discussion until another intrudes itself which cap 
neither be solved nor evaded. It is gratifying to know 
that the molding influence of the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation has been felt at home and abroad. 

Other countries are recognizing. and some adopting. 
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- organization thought as uttered by this association. 
fercantile organization is pre-eminenutly an Ohio idea. 

are the tather, mother, instigators and originators 
r the association movement. 

A few days ago I had a letter from Canada asking 
iow we did it. Hubbard, of Roycroft fame, has said: 

Your own will come to you if you hold firmly to the 
ought and hustle.” 

My parting word as your president is, hold firmly to 

e organization thought. 

if we fail to bring all things our way, let us be satis- 
fied with the effort we have made to confine our craft 
to still waters. The stream is full of drift. Navigation 
calls for an every day supply of high pressure. Only a 
skillful hand at the wheel will prevent disaster. 

DIFFICULTIES AND AMENITIES. 

Gentlemen, the convention is yours. If you have a 
plan by which competition can be’ made less keen, if 
you know how trade can be kept in proper channels, if 
you have found out how the cost of manufacturing can 
be reduced, this is the place to tell it, and thus throw 
light upon the leading thought of our organization, to 
lighten the burden of business and increase profits. 

While in a sense we are compelled to consider the 
difficulties of our business, let us not fail to mention the 
pleasure and profit it brings, nor forget that it is the 
hopeful man that will secure the co-operation of others, 
and thereby gain the desired end. 

In closing I wish to thank you for the honors that 
you have conferred upon me. First, as member of the 
Executive Committee, called upon to make several ad- 
dresses. For two years, as your president, you have 
given me abundant evidence that my services have been 
overestimated. For all of which I am very grateful. 
Henceforth you will find me in the ranks. Long live the 
Ohio Hardware Association. 

T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Hardware Association, then addressed the convention, 
explaining the aims, object and work of the association, 
which embraces 185 jobbing houses in its membership. 

Geo. M. Gray, corresponding secretary, presented his 
report, in which reference was made to the growth of 
the association from the original 13 to 373 paid up mem- 
Mr. Gray’s report was as follows: 


Secretary Gray’s Report. 


I esteem it a great honor to present to you the eighth 
annual report of the Ohio Hardware Association. 

Under date of October 10, 1894, a call was made fora 
convention of Hardware dealers of the State of Ohio, 
one from each county having received the call. The 
meeting was held at the Neil House in this city. The 
firms present represented 28 counties of the State. Those 
present decided ‘to adopt the name of the Ohio Hardware 
Association, and, according to Section 2 in the constitu- 
tion, the object of this association shall be to promote 
the interests of and secure the friendly co-operation of 
the Hardware dealers throughout the State. The next 
meeting was held in Columbus, February 18, 1895, at the 
Neil House, which was the first annual meeting. At 
that time we had but 13 members. I had the honor of 
being at this meeting, and later had the great honor of 
being elected your corresponding secretary. I cannot 
sufficiently thank the Hardwaremen of Ohio for your 
continued marks of good will and confidence, and can as- 
sure you that I appreciate this honor. 


BUSINESS CONFLICT. 

Since we met in this city eight years ago a great many 
changes have been made. At that time the department 
store was in its infancy, and the manufacturer and job- 
ber confined their sales to the legitimate trade. To-day 
the retail trade is suffering from a universal business 
conflict, caused partly by the manufacturer and jobber 
taking from us the trade that rightfully belongs to us. 
There is a serious controversy going on as to the cause 
and remedy. Grave questions of a vital character relat- 
ing to our rights are before us. These questions demand 
and must receive the highest and best thought of the re- 
tail dealers’ mind. In all that I have done under the of- 
tice I have been. holding I have sought faithfully and 
zealously to present our claims in-a friendly way. 
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STANDING 


TOGETHEL. 

The object of the association from the beginning was 
to promote the interests of and secure the friendly co- 
operation of Hardware dealers. And as to these vital 
questions of the future, I only hope that we will go for- 
ward in the same spirit and with a Jetermined purpose 
to stand up for our rights and to stand together. With- 
out a doubt, we should have a friendly feeling for our 
competitor. We should never run down our competitors 
to our customers, nor allow our customers to run down 
our competitors to us. Some customers will tell you they 
ean buy Nails for 10 cents per keg lower from your com- 
petitor, but they desire to favor you; notwithstanding 
your competitor has said harsh things about you. The 
first may be true, and you had better settle the deal at 
once, but always remember a man who|quotes your com- 
petitors’ prices never makes them higher than they real- 
ly are, and that you can generally compromise and get a 
little more than his first figure. The Second statement 
you need not bother with. There is nop use feeding ex- 
pensive “hen food” to an old “* Domineck ” that sueks 
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eggs. The chances are that this fellow said the harsh 
things about you, himself, and your competitor had no 
voice in it. 

FRIENDSHIP 
is the one subject that a man in the Hardware business 
should treat solemnly. We go this way but one time. 
What we do now will tell in the future. If we could 
come back and live this life over and correct our mis- 
takes it would be different. But we cannot. As a result 
we are banded together to promote the best interests of 
the retail dealers throughout the State, more than ever 
before in our history a power in the fullest meaning of 
friendship. 

370 MEMBERS. 


To have been at the first meeting and to have met the 
other 12 members, if nothing more than this had been 
accomplished would be enough to entitle all whe partici- 
pated in the good work to the gratitude and the plaudits 
of the retail Hardwaremen. But great have deen our 
achievements. We have inereased in numbers until we 
have now 370 paid up members, who are representative 
sterling business men. But as great as has been this 
achievement, others there are and greater. 

We have about 1400 retail Hardwaremen in the 
State, and at least 1000 of thése should be enrolled 
with us. Unexpected emergencies arise and unforeseen 
responsibilities will devolve upon us, and it is a fitting 
opportunity for the statement that all emergencies will 
be met and all responsibilities will be faithfully dis- 
charged if we will enlist those who should be with 
us and stand on a friendly foundation. 
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SECRETARY'S WORK. 

The correspondence relating to our work during the 
past year has been large, but not so large as last year. 
On November 19, 1901, the Executive Committee met 
at the Chittenden Hotel, this city, and arranged the 
programme for this meeting. Under date of January 
28 the programme was mailed to each and every retail 
Hardware dealer in the State, and this was followed 
under date of February 14 by a personal letter ap- 
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pealing to each one to come to Columbus. Following 
this a postal card was addressed to each dealer, calling 
attention to both the programme and the letter. In all 
there were sent from the secretary’s office 5000 pieces 
of mail. The correspondence relating to the associa- 
tion is not confined to our own State alone, but to the 
trade throughout the United States. 


A TRIBUTE TO JNO. F. BAKER. 


I cannot refrain from saying here that my predeces- 
sor has done an untold amount of good for this associa- 
tion, not only as a great secretary, but as the gentlest 
and most lovable type of friendship. This is the place 
in the Ohio Hardware Association that will always be 
held by John F. Baker. I call attention to this at this 
time because it is an impressive admonition to us to 
be friendly to each other and also to be firm. 

In closing we ask you to notice our growth from an 
humble 13 to our present membership. We know that 
you have kept track at these meetings for the good of 
that which we all seek, “ The Hardware Trade of Ohio 
and its betterment in every way possible.” We hope 
you will‘take up at this meeting the lien laws and dis- 
cuss that which will confine manufacturers and jobbers 
and retailers within lines properly their own. We need 
local associations in our own towns. I am delighted to 
see sO many present, and may our coming together 
broaden our friendship and fellowship. 

I beg to extend my sincere thanks to our president, 
who has been to me at all times a very great help, and 
also to the Executive Committee for valuable assist- 
ance when it was most needed, and finally to the mem- 
bers, who have always responded in a kind spirit to all 
phases of the Ohio Hardware work. 


Report of Financial Secretary. 
Will C. Jones, financial secretary of the association, 
presented the following report: 


Balance on hand as per last report 


Received payment of dues since 1,096.43 


$1,145.47 


$458.64 
President Scott then appointed the usual committees, 
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after which the convention adjourned until Wednesday 
morning. 

A very enjoyable musical entertainment, followed by 
a smoker, was tendered to the association and other visi 
tors in the evening by the Hardware dealers of Colum- 
bus. 
Below we give most of the papers which will be read 


during the convention, which we are enabled to do 


through the medium of advance copies. 


Report of Committee on Lien Laws. 
BY W. P. BOGARDUS, CHAIRMAN. 

In presenting the report of the Committee on Lien 
Laws we beg leave to submit the following: There is no 
inherent right, in man, to the ownership of land. When 
our forefathers came to this country they took what 
land they wanted, and held it, because they were 
stronger ‘than the ones whom they had dispossessed. 
Men have never been willing to put labor on land un- 
less they could reap the benefits of such labor. So 
when the possession of land was recognized as right, 
and such ownership was protected by law, then, and 
then only, was there hope for the development of the 
productive capacity of the land to its highest degree. 
So from “the time when man’s mind runneth not to 
the contrary,” mankind have recognized the rights of 
property in land, and have made laws to protect those 
rights. 

LIMITING LAND OWNERSHIP. 


But as civilization advanced it was found to be wise 
to limit the ownership of land by surrounding it with 
certain restrictions that experience has taught were for 
the public good. No man, therefore, has an unrestricted 
ownership of his property. There are many liens placed 
on property which public policy demand, and, which we 
all agree are just and equitable. The Government de- 
mands a certain portion of every man’s goods that it 
may be able to organize, so as to protect him in the 
ownership of the balance. The city takes another part 
that the citizen may have the advantage of schools, 
streets, sewers, lights and police protection, and such 
other things as we get in our towns and cities (in cer- 
tain cases as high as 25 per cent.). 


COLLECTION OF DEBTS. 
The State undertakes by laws to enforce the collec- 
tion of debts, and to assist a man to take possession of 
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another’s property upon his failure to meet his obliga 
tions. The law says that men in their business rela- 
tions shall do certain things. The law interferes if 2 
man wants to pay more than 8 per cent. for the use of 
another’s money, and declares the contract void, as far 
as the interest is concerned, and allows only 6 per cent. 
to be charged. The law says that if you go to a hote!) 
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i stay and leave without paying your bill you shall 
arrested, and possibly imprisoned. 

THE LAW OF “ EMINENT DOMAIN” 
nits a railroad company to pass through your land 
iout your consent, and men who have no interest in 
1 determine how much you shall your 
d. Sentiment, memories, associations have no influ 
, and your property may be divided so as to nearly 
. it for occupation. 
(nd yet, with all this, the State is not a debt col 
or, but a power we all have joined to make to con- 
e the peace and protect the interests of the individ 
s composing the State. 

NEW LAWS AND RESTRICTIONS. 
the 


are 


receive for 


\ilankind is tending more to centers, and as a 
sequence and rapidly 
as they increase conditions change, and the demands 
new laws and new restrictions arise. All of 

strictions to the ownership of land were not put on 
i day. The laws now on our statute books were not 
i] put there yesterday. They are the development of 
nturies of experience and necessity. And as our ex 
rience increases and our necessities develop new laws 
made to and cover the new 

We talk of laws to compel great corporations to make 

ublic at stated the condition of 

receipts, their expenditures, their profits. 
law now requires banks to make such an exhibit. 
LIEN LAWS. 

here are three kinds of lien laws: First, the lien of 
law lien. It refers to personal prop 
and makes the possession of the property 
lutely necessary to the enforcement of the lien. 
the lien of equity. An equitable lien is a right, not ree 
ognized in law, to have a fund, or specific property, or 
ts proceeds, in whole, or in part, applied to the payment 
the property is 

Third, the 

siututory lien, a law passed for the protection of those 


towns cities increasing: 


these 


st be meet conditions. 
business, 


The 


times their 


p 
tuell 


usuge or common 


erty, abso- 


Second, 


au specific claim. The possession of 


ot essential to the enforcement of the lien. 


that, in good faith, render real estate more valuable by 
uproving the same. The statutory lien is based on 
isuge and equity. For 99 years the courts have recog- 
zed the principle as just and equitable. 


PAYING FOR MATERIAL AND LABOR. 
So we come to the question, Have we a right to ask 
e owner of property, when he improves-it, to see that 
material furnished and the labor used to enhance 
lie yalue of his property shall be paid for ? But some 
ivy that would interfere with the right of contract. <A 
uan should certainly have the right to get his improve 
ent made as cheap as he could. We submit that no 
an has a right to get material and labor for nothing. 
Every man has a right to his wages. A community is 
ever made rich ‘by the losses of the individuals com 
wsing that community. Individuals must, in a condi- 
on of civilization, surrender some of their rights for 
e publie good. 
\gain the question is, Is it for the public good to 
e such a law ? With such a law material and labor 
vould have to be paid for. But some say the owner 
vould not get his work done as cheaply. Better for the 
umunity if he did not. And the contractor would be 
tricted and annoyed in his work. 
BETTER TO HAVE THE CONTRACTOR RESTRICTED 
in to have the material man and laborer go without 
pay. But if the contractor has already received 
Ss pay, the owner certainly ought not to have to pay 
twice for the same work. The fact that a man has a 
act ereates a confidence in him which he had not 
efore, and the consequences of a false confidence in an 
orthy contractor should not fall on those who had 
nd in framing it. Therefore the contractor should 
‘ mpelled to state the fact that he has already re 
| his pay for the contract when he hires his men 
rders his material. 
hy should material men and labor have a lien any 
than others ? Because the material and labor go 
ike an improvement that adds to the value of the 
rty, and therefore to the tax duplicate, and hence 
‘ income of the State. The needs of the building 
ess require that material be charged during the 
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course of construction, and it is fair that the law should 

provide that those who are to be benefited by the use 

of the material and labor should be made to pay for it. 

The law should restrict the contractor in such a way 

that he will be compelled to pay for material and labor. 
JUSTICE TO ALL. 

But our objector that interfere with the 
right to contract. Well, why should the owner and con 
tractor have all the rights and privileges, and the mate 
rial man and laborer have none ? Why not divide so that 
justice may be done to all? As it 
man and laborer 
property. If 
subcontractors can get 
est nor worth it, the 
out their pay. 
what we want. 


will 


Says 


how 
the 
honest, or 
their pay. If he 


material 


is the material 
owner of the 
worth it, the 
is neither hon 
man and|laborer go with 


have no claim on 


the contractor is 


To get around and over this difficulty is 


So your committee submitted to thé Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, while in convention in Cincin- 


nati iast January, an additional section to the lien law 


which they expect to submit to the! Legislature for 
action. The section is as follows: 
PROPOSED ADDITION TO LIEN LAW. 


The original contractor shall, whenever any payment 
of money shall become due from the owner, part owner, 
lessee or his agent, or whenever he desires to draw 
any money from the owner, part owner, lessee or his 
agent on such contract, make out and gilve to the owner, 
part owner, lessee or his agent a statement under oath 
of the number and names of every subcontractor or 
laborer in his employ, and of every person furnishing 
material, giving the amount, if anything, which is due 
or to become due to them or any of |them for work 
done or materials furnished, and the owner, part owner, 
lessee or his agent may retain out of any money then 
due or to become due to the contractor an amount suf- 
ficient to pay all demands that are due or to become due 
to such subcontractors, laborers and material men as 
showt by the contractor’s statement, and pay the same 
to them according to their respective rights, and all pay- 
ments so made shall, as between such owner, part own 
er, lessee or agent and such contractor, be considered 
the same as if paid to the original contractor. Until the 
statement provided for in this section is made, in the 
manner and form as herein provided, the contractor 
shall have no right of action or lien against the owner, 


part owner, or lessee or his agent on account of such 
contract, and any payments made by the owner, part 
owner, lessee or his agent before such statement is 
made, or without retaining sufficient money, if that 
amount be due or to become due, to pay the subcon- 


tractors, laborers or material men, as| shown by the 
statement, shall be considered illegal and made in viola 
tion of the rights of the persons intended to be benefited 
by this act. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

It was agreed that it was a good sectian, and the only 
The 
Michigan courts have recognized it as good law, but we 
will never find out what the courts of Ohio say until we 
try. 


question that arose was as to its constitutionality. 


that a com 
secure, if 


Your committee would therefore suggest 
mittee be appointed to look after 
sible, the passage of a proper lien law, and would rec 
ommend that every Hardwareman in the State make it 


and pos 


his business to call the attention of his Senators and 
Representatives to the necessity of such a law 
Some Hardware Don’ts. 
BY F. A. POWERS, NORWALK, OHIO. 
I have no inspiration to talk upon especially new 


topics or make any startling disclosures regarding old 
ones, neither does my imagination allow me the privilege 
of “‘seeing things in the dark.” The suggestions offered 
are simply those picked up from an experience of some 
years, and my purpose will be fully satisfied if in any 
way they are found helpful. 


SOME OF THE HINDRANCES. 

Realizing as I do the many diffftulties besetting the 
ordinary retail Hardware merchant, I am moved to criti 
cise some of the hindrances which stand jin the way of 
The (in Ohio, at least) 
when a man with a few hundred dollars, without pre 
vious experience, can start a Hardware store and become 
opulent before he is bald The, evolution of 


business success. time is past 


headed. 


trade demands more capital invested andja better busi- 
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ness training than was required even a few years ago. 
Competition is much sharper, expenses, as a rule, are 
higher, and the percentage of profit much less. We have 
the catalogue houses on one side, and the jobbers on the 
other, both bidding for our customers’ trade, and the 
poor retailer often feels he is “ between the devil and the 
deep sea.” We might adopt some of the methods of the 
catalogue house and department store with profit to our- 
selves. We don’t want to adopt all of them if we ex- 
pect honorable success. 
A CATALOGUE HOUSE COOK STOVE. 

Last fall one of our customers, whom we had ac- 
commodated with long credit on our books more than 
once, was tempted by the alluring price quoted to order 
a Cook Stove from one of the catalogue houses. The 
Stove itself is well described in the soliloquy of Shake- 
speare’s Richard LII: “ Cheated of features by dissem- 
bling nature, deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
into this breathing world, scarce half made up.” It 
never was a real good Stove, and was not piously in- 
clined. In its travels it fell among bad friends, and, 
when it reached its purchaser it was “all broken up” 





F. A. POWERS. 


by its treatment. Don't think | “ nearly cried my eyes 
out” with sympathy for the fool and his money that had 
parted. 
TO PROTECT OUR INTERESTS 
and defeat the piratical practices of unscrupulous, compe- 
tition, we must look to the manufacturers and jobbers 
to assist us. Some manufacturers who are claiming not 
to sell the catalogue houses are selling jobbers who sup- 
ply them regularly, and they know it. ‘‘Oh, wise and 
upright judge!” tell us the difference. They can, if they 
will, dictate the price goods shall be sold at, or cut off 
the supply. By and by, when this Hardware association 
shall have grown to its desired strength, we may de- 
mand some reforms for our better protection, and, if not 
granted, refuse to hold up the hands of manufacturers 
and jobbers who do not assist us. 
CONFIDENCE AND CONCEIT. 

Napoleon has been called a genius; Emerson says he 
was a man who understood his business. His “ busi- 
ness” was successful until Wellington proved himself 
the better manager.- Have confidence in yourself and 
your business; you must have both to succeed, but don’t 
think you are the only oyster in the soup. “ Pride goeth 
before a fall and a haughty spirit before destruction.” 
Business conceit has injured more than one merchant. A 
little of Job’s humility tempered with some of Saul’s 
zeal is better than having a surplus of either. 

EFFECTIVE DISPLAY OF GOODS. 

Don’t think you can run your business successfully 
without advertising. Just which kind is the most ef- 
fective and profitable is something of a problem. Most 
of us have theories upon the subject which we have 
tested witb more or less success. It is surprising how 
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few Hardware merchants realize the value of their sho 

windows for advertising purposes. When properly car: 

for, they can be made to pay big dividends for the | 

bor and expense given them. Don’t waste the valuab 

space they occupy by neglecting to wash the windoy 

and changing the displays often. Don’t think becaus 
many of the goods you sell soil your hands and cloth: 
that your store must be kept exceptionally dirty. | 
may iook like business to have your goods in such dis 
order that you must paw them over to find what you 
customers want, but it is not good business, and the 
is no excuse for such slovenly methods. The old adag: 
that *“ goods well bought are half sold ”’ is not more tru: 
than the modern one, “ goods well displayed will s« 

themselves.”” With the improvements now offered fu 
displaying goods, the added expense is but slight com 
pared with benefits received. 

BARGAIN TABLE. 

No one but a “ mossback” should be contented with: 
sampling goods upon the original package. Don’t accu 
mulate old stock. A little care and extra effort will of 
ten dispose of an article of slow sale at a profit. The 
bargain table can be used to advantage with this class 
of goods, and, when better methods fail, use the “ old 
junk pile.” 

MARKING PRICES, 

Have some system of keeping your catalogues and 
price-lists so you can readily refer to them, and use the 
system. Except in cases where lists and discounts are 
used as a convenience, don’t neglect marking plainly the 
cost and selling price of every article for sale. If there 
is anything that will make a fellow with a short memory 
‘warm under the collar” when he is in a hurry, it is 
failing to find the price marked and compelling a cus 
tomer to wait until the invoice is hunted up. 

DON'T TURN DOWN TITE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
with a rebuff. He is our best price and trade reporter 
and it is an exception when he is not a gentleman, If he 
and his were not actually predicted by King 
David in the Nineteenth Psalm nearly 3000 years ag», 
some cf his peculiarities are aptly deseribed. Listen! 
* Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard; their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of th: 
world.” When the jobber’s salesman who visits you de 
nies that he solicits orders from your home manufactur 
ers, don’t disbelieve him, because he is probably telling 
the truth. It is another representative from the same 
house that calls upon your trade, and, like the traditiona! 
bedbug, the jobber “‘ gets there just the same.” 

DON’T BLOW AGAINST YOUR COMPETITOR. 

He has both a moral and legal right to conduct his busi 
ness according to his own methods, however much they 
may differ from yours. Your criticism will but advertise 
him and his business. It is much better policy to be on 
friendly terms and speak well of him. Make friends, fo! 
the more you have the greater will be your influence 
but don’t slobber over them, for “a wet month accom 
plishes nothing.” 

DON’T BE PESSIMISTIC. 
Notwithstanding our trials and tribulations, there are 2 
good many rays of sunshine in our business, and ou! 
lives and the lives of others can be made happier and 
better by looking upon the bright side of things. “! 
have been young, and now am old; yet have I not see 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 


mission 


showeth 


The Traveling Man. 


BY J. H. SMITH, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

This is a hard subject to handle on paper or as ind 
viduals. Traveling men are of varied temperaments 
qualifications and physique. Some are short and jolly 
some long and lean, some dyspeptic and irritable, an: 
others a happy medium. The young man on his firs 
trip and the old veteran; the one who knows it all an 
others who are willing to admit that the buyer know 
a little. Some know when to quit and some, like th: 
gurgling brook, go on forever. The one ean tel 
when a customer is in the humor for a little chat o 
a good story, and there are some who would tell 
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tory when it should be easy to see that the listener’s 
1ind was on other things and his looks said plainly 
Ring off; you bore me.” 
BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 

There are some who are always in a hurry to get 
rough with a customer, which is commendable as a 
ule, for the reason that both the salesman’s and buyer’s 
me is valuable. Oftentimes the hurry is not out of 
onsideration for the buyer or the salesman 
ants to make a train, but to friend for a 
came of billiards or possibly poker. A salesman who 
s anxious to get through business to engage in some 
musement will not If there for 
musement after business has been attended to proper- 
y, it is all right; but remember the old adage, “ Busi- 
ess before pleasure.” If any one man possessed all 
he good qualifications he certainly would be a jewel. 
l'raveling men, like men in other positions, are human 
ind have their weak spots. When a salesman holds his 
position year after year with the same firm, he may rest 
issured that he possesses some of the good qualities 
necessary to be successful. 

TRAVELERS’ VICISSITUDES. 

It is not a summer vacation to sell goods on the 

road, as some without experience think. Especially is 


because 


meet some 


succeed. is time 
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this true with the salesmen who visit inland towns. 
The country is well criss crossed with steam and elec 
tric roads, but there are still many good towns that 
must be made by driving. Sometimes this is a delight- 
ful change from railroad travel, but when the ther- 
mometer bobs around zero or the mud is axle deep, driv- 
ing until near midnight all alone and not knowing what 
minute you will break an axle, bust a bellyband or be 
dumped into a ditch is no cinch. I have had to sub- 
stitute a rail for a wheel more than once, load the 
wheel in the vehicle, straddle a horse and go on until 
1 found a blacksmith shop, which was usually in the 
next town. Most all who drive much have had balky, 
run away, kicky, or the back-you-in-a-ditch kind of 
horses to deal with. I would rather have a horse 
zo down the pike at a 2.40 clip than have one back 
all over the road at snail’s pace. You can pull with 
some hopes of success, but you cannot push on the 
lines hard enough to hold a horse straight. It is on 
such occasions as these that traveling men think of 
eir mothers, wives or sweethearts. After making a 
ig and often hard drive, if you are rewarded with a 
rood fat order it eases things wonderfully; but if you 
ve 10 or 12 miles over bad roads and are given a 
eption that discounts zero weather, and you do not 
n get a chance to offer some of the wonderful bar- 
ns you have up your sleeve, you are liable to think 
rsh things. 
A CHANCE TO GET POSTED. 
Some merchants do not appreciate traveling men as 
‘y shovld. Good salesmen are always gentlemanly 
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and courteous, and it does not cost anything for the 
merchant to be equally so. I might add that it always 
pays any merchant to treat a salesman who is a gentle- 
nan with and at least have a talk with 
him, even if he does not know of any goods he is need 
ing. Traveling must well informed about the 
goods they are selling. They must be posted on the 
market and are often posted as to the future prospects 
of the market. They are always ready to impart any 
information to a customer that they think will benefit 


consideration 


men be 


him. I am well aware that merchants can’t always 
give an order, but they can treat the salesman so he 


will go away with a good friendly feeling. Cold blooded 
merchants known to the traveling fra- 
miss a good thing be- 
loye them. 


soon become 


ternity, and many a time they 


cause the traveling man does not 


NECESSITY OF TIIE TRAVELER. 
If the list of Hardware items was short, as it was 
in the early history of our State, when our worthy 


president was a boy, it would not be necessary to have 
In those days the local 
blacksmith made the Hasps, Hooks and Staples, Eye 
Hinges and many other articles in the Hardware line; 
but now the Hardware dealer sells anything from a 
Ilarness Needle to an Automobile, and new goods, new 
designs and new finishes of Hardware are of monthly 
and it for the merchant to 
know of these goods. He cannot always come to an 
conclusion by reading a description from a 
circular, but talk with some one 
who ean inform him of the merits of the article. It 
inuch less expensive to have one man call on hundreds 
of merchants than for the numerous merchants to visit 
the manufacturer Hence the necessity and 
economy of the traveling man. I recall a story of a 
to buy 
to see him and 


representatives visit the trade. 


occurrence, is necessary 
intelligent 
must see samples or 


is 


or jobber. 


who went to the city goods. 


was glad 


merchant some 


Naturally the jobber wanted 


to show him that he was a good fellow, so he offered 
him a cigar. ‘The visitor asked the price of the cigar 


and was informed. He then asked the price of Gimlets. 
and when he got the price, he said, ‘ Well, seeing it is 
the you I will That man had 
aun eve for business. 


same to take Gimlets.” 


TRAVELING MEN ARE 
a great deal more than others. 
will be a problem with employers. 
Sometimes a at a $4 per day hotel 
when there is one as centrally located and as good, but 
so stylish, for a less rate; sometimes, they ride a 
few when walking sometimes they 
smoke 10-cent cigars while the employer smokes stogies; 
they drive two horses and take a driver when one and 
do their own driving is cheaper. There is a town 50 
miles away where the hotel is better, or possibly they 
have a best girl and it only costs a few dollars extra 
and they can get back the next morning early, and so 
they go and the firm foot the bill. I am glad to say 
that all of our salesmen are married and do not make 
these side trips, but I have known some who did. I 
am personally acquainted with a man who traveled in 
the same territory in Michigan that I made some years 
ago, who made a uniform charge of 50 cents for all 
meals. Other men traveling for the same firm had 
meals charged at prices ranging from 25 to 50 cents. 
The manager of the house called the “50-cent man” 
account and wanted to know whether he always 
had to pay 50 cents for his meals. He said, “ No, I 
often get a meal for 25 cents, but it is worth fifty cents 
to eat it.” The manager had nothing more to say. 


EXPENSIVE 
some This has been and 
always serious 
salesman stops 


not 


blocks is good: 


to 


MEN OF LARGE CALIBER. 

A firm are judged largely by their representatives and 
to a great degree are dependent on them. If a salesman 
misrepresents an article or willfully misleads a custom- 
er, his employer is the one whg, suffers. A salesman 
of experience would not do a thing of that kind, but 
some new, ambitious youth sometimes only thinks of 
the one order in sight. I think I can say without fear 
of contradiction that Hardware salesmen, like Hard- 
ware merchants, are, as a rule, of the highest type of 
business men. There is no more elevating or honor- 


able business or one where it takes men of larger 
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caliber to make a success than the Hardware business. 

A great many men think they are well qualified to 
sell goods on the road, but it oftentimes takes but a 
short while for them to find out that they can’t make 
expenses. I heard of such a man, who got an idea that 
it was easy. He started out with samples and a good 
supply of expense money, which soon disappeared. He 
had to send for more money, but had no orders. The 
firm sent him more money and told him they expected 
some orders. After he had been out for two or three 
weeks and still had sold no goods, he wired for more 
money. The firm wired him to send his samples home. 
He sent his samples and wrote them to know how he 
was going to get home, as he was out of money. They 
wrote him saying: “ Inclosed find some feathers; make 
yourself wings and fly home.” I hope no Hardware 
salesman will have to resort to wings, because it is 
hard to get the right flop. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

The iron industry, which includes Hardware, is with- 
out doubt the most important industry of the present 
age. It is the barometer that indicates the condition 
of the industrial and financial world. When the iron 


A. ROTHWELL. 


industry is in a healthy condition every other branch 
of trade flourishes, but let the iron market slump and 
it is certain that every other industry will almost imme- 


diately suffer. Reports from the iron producing sec- 
tions show-a most healthy condition at the present time. 
Every mill is sold up for at least six months ahead 
and some for the year. Hardware dealers know how 
hard it was to get goods the past year, and I anticipate 
a shortage in a number of lines this year. Many manu- 
facturers have been behind on orders for nearly a year 
and are still unable to make prompt shipments. The 
past three years have been good ones for all classes. 
The manufacturer, mechanic, farmer and merchant 
have all had better opportunities for making money 
than usual, and, I think, as a rule they have been mak 
ing hay while the sun shone. I think that while the 
sun has noon time it will not 
be dimmed by any serious reverses to business during 
this or the coming year. I trust my prophecy will be 
true and that for many years we may enjoy continued 
prosperity. 


possibly passed the 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE 
is the cause of many panics. People hear rumors of 
a shortage of currency, or-the wheat crop, or some other 
dire disaster, and get scared. Contradictory reports 
are circulated, but they are like the tramp who hesi- 
tated at a gate on account of a big dog fhat was in the 
yard. His pard said, ‘Go on in, Bill; he won’t bite 
you. Don’t you see he is wagging his tail?” Bill 


[RON 
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said, * Yes, but he is growling, too, and I don’t kn 
which end to believe.” 
SUCCESS 
in anything is dependent on plenty of hard work, « 
stant watchfulness for leaks on account of bad de} 
and bad stock, careful attention to your custom 
wauts and persistent hustle, remembering that 
“'The man who whispers down a well 

About the goods he has to sell, 

Will never reap the shining dollars 
tree and hollers.’ 


Like one who climbs a 


Stoves. 
BY A. ROTHWELL, HAMILTON, OHIO. 

The subject assigned me is one that volumes mig 
be written upon, and he who sells them often finds th 
Stoves are rather a warm subject in more ways thu! 
one; for it is a usual occurrence for him to receive che 
ing and happy greetings from his customers and friend 
especially during the first cold snaps of winter. 

History informs us that even before the time of Chris: 
the early inhabitants of the old world used braziers, in 
which they burned charcoal, for the purpose of. not only 
heating the room in which the apparatus was, but by 
means of hollow walls the heat was conducted to oth: 
apartments of the building. 

It is generally conceded that the Franklin was one o! 
the first of American Stove products, but some of ou 
fnglish brethren contend that our own Benjamin go! 
nis ideas from their open fire places, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN STOVES. 

The old six-plate Box Heater, for wood, was first mad 
in Ohid about the year 1830, and as there were no foun 
dries west of the Alleghanies the patterns were shipped 
to Maryland to be cast, The old high oven Step Sto 
soon after made its appearance, and as various foundrics 
were springing up in. almost every section of the coun 
try we find that in the year 1860 many Ohio towns could 
boast of their foundries making Stoves; however, 
in a limiled manner. The dealer of to-day occasional!) 
runs across one of these old relics, and no doubt it soon 
finds its way to the old scrap pile. 

The ancient type of both heating and cook Stoves hus 
been supplanted by the modern steel Range, Gas Rang 
Base Burner or Air Tight, and it can truthfully be said 
that no household article has had so many improvements 
or so vast an amount of money expended on it as thi 
kitchen Stove or Range, . 


THE STOVE INDUSTRY OF TO-DAY 

is quite an important factor in the iron and steel mar 
ket, being one of the largest consumers. Some of our 
Stove foundries of the present day cover acres of ground, 
employing hundreds of skilled mechanics, and the own- 
ers of which are sparing neither time nor money to make 
the American Stove far superior to any heating or cook 
ing apparatus in the world. 

Stoves are nowadays essential to every home, and the 
dealer should impress on his customers that the peace 
and happiness of the entire household depend, upon tli 
kitchen Stove or Range, for it is said “‘ the way to th 
average man’s heart is through his stomach.” 

Living as we do in such a progressive age and wit 
manufacturers of Stoves keeping up with, and in man) 
instances. ahead of, the procession, it seems hard fo 
the ordinary Hardwareman to keep thoroughly poste: 
on round flues, square flues, hot or cold blasts, slid: 
drafts, down drafts or screw drafts, simplex or duplex 
Base Burner, Air Tight or 60-hour Heater. 


onl) 


THE MANUFACTURER TO THE RI 
TAILER 

has been, up to a few years ago, pleasant and profitabl: 

but as conditions have changed certain rules have bee! 
adopted by the manufacturers, which have caused som: 
little murmurings of discontent from the retailer, the lat 
ter holding that he is compelled to stand the brunt of a! 
complaints and losses. Owing to severe competition i! 
his special district he is not getting profit enough for th: 
amount cf work necessary to conduct his business 
obiiged to claim damage for breakage from transportation 
companies; compelled to meet priceon same make of Stoves 
sold by the crossroad grocery man, who does not carry 
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a line of goods on his floor but simply sells from cata- 
logue. The department store likewise of late makes his 
business life troublesome. Personally I can say that 
some of these grievances could be amicably settled if we, 
as retailers, would keep up with the times, and do as our 
manufacturer does, who is not content with being a 
member of a national association, but likewise has his 
Eastern, Western, Southern, Ohio Valley, and in many in 
stances local associations for his protection and welfare. 
HANDLING STOVES. 

Permit me, if you please, to enumerate a few of the 
pleasant and unpleasant features of handling 
How pleasant it is, after having driven some 10 or 12 
tniles in the country, especially on a cold day, to look 
sfter a sick Stove (one the housewife claims 
will not bake on the bottom, cannot do a measly thing 
with it, is thoroughly disgusted and makes 
plaint in such tones that every customer in the store has 
heard her, says she has tried and tried to bake and she 
won't try again), to find when you look at the job of set- 
ting up this Stove that the pipe is too far in the flue, or 
that the chimney is too low, open grate in the same flue, 
or the gcod lady did not know that the damper should 
be turned up for baking. Then it is that you wonder 
whether some people have any sense. 

Now that Gas Ranges are being used extensively it is 
advisable to inform your customer that the _ pilot 
is for lighting the oven burners, and that it is prac 
tically useless to light burners by holding a match in the 
iir mixer. And we often find that the reason Mrs. 
Brown's Stove does not work satisfactorily is because 
she wants a Range like her next door neighbor. Another 
very pleasing incident is to have a customer bring back 
te you a bundle of castings, that will not fit his Stove, 
simply because he gave you the wrong number. But 
ihen a Stove is such a simple proposition that it should 
work anywhere, consequently the dealer should be con 
‘ent and always be courteous, for he will undoubtedly re 
ccive his reward in the bright hereafter. 


Stoves. 


good 


her com 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Wa. J. H. GriucKk, 218-222 North Gay street, Balti 
more, Md.: Circulars calling attention to Watering Pots, 
Water Coolers, Ovens, Ice Cream Dishes, Nursery Re 
frigerators, Steam Cookers, Oil Heaters, Hot Plates, 
Tinware, &e. 

MACON SHEAR ComPANyY, Macon, Mo.: An illustrated 
catalogue of Shears, Scissors and Razors. These goods 
are illustrated by half-tone cuts in a variety of styles. 
The company furnish customers electrotypes and adver- 
tising matter, free of charge, to illustrate and describe 
their goods. 


Brass Goops Mra. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brass 
and Bronze Hardware. A 1902 catalogue illustrates, 
with list prices, Builders’, Cabinet and Refrigerator 
Hardware, also Chest and Box Trimmings. The com- 
pany are in a position to make any special goods in sheet 
metal. 

JANNEY, SEMPLE. Hitt & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Cycle supply catalogue, 1902. This contains 175 pages 
and illustrates, with prices and descriptions, a varied 
line of Cyele Supplies. : 

W. J. ADAM, proprietor of the Adam’s Steel & Wire 
Works, Joliet, Ill.: Catalogue of Woven Wire Fencing, 
Ornamental Steel Fences, Steel Wire Window 
(;uards, Oftice Partitions, Steel Jail Cages, Stable Fix- 
Portable Corn Cribs, Pale Ties and the Adam 
Green Bone Cutter. 


Gates, 


Ires, 


R. R. MonrGomerny & Co., Decatur, Il: The King 
ly Killer. An illustrated pamphlet describes this de- 
e, which is referred to as killing flies without crush- 
x them. The Killer is made of wire netting, and in 
iking makes no breeze to blow the flies away, thus 
‘patching them easily and quickly. 

OnIO STOVE PIPE & Mra. Company, New Philadel- 
a, Ohio: Nested Stove Pipe. A booklet illustrates and 
scribes the company’s Stove Pipe, which, in putting to- 
ther, requires no tools or hammering down of the 
im. In addition the company manufacture Four- 
ece Elbows and Adjustable Thimbles. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE ORGANIZATION § IN 
; NEW YORK STATE. 


HE matter of organization among the retail Hard 
T ware New York State is apparently 
attracting the attention of the trade. The following 
communication, which illustrates the interest in the 
question, has, we are advised, been sent out to the trade: 


merchants in 


LITTLE Fauus, N. Y., February 20, 1902. 
Gentlemen: It is proposed Dy several gentlemen in the State 


of New York to form a Retail Dealers’ Hardware Association, 
and I have taken it upon myself to set the ball rolling. 

It is well-known that the Hardware trade is divided into 
three classes—the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer 


The first two have strong organizations, which are of great ben 
efit to them. The retailers have the hardest work and are the 
poorest paid of the whole trade Why should we not protect 
ourselves by the same means that our friends the manufacturers 
and the jobbers do, by organization? Let us retailers meet at 
some centrally located town and discuss matters of mutual inter 
est, exchange ideas, and see if we cannot better our interests by 
united effort. 

It is my desire to obtain an expression of the retail Hard- 
ware merchants as to what they think of the movement, and 
will you lend a little of your time and advice for the common 
good of the Hardware trade? 

I am, respectfully, 


JOHN R. TAYLOR. 


In addition to the above we have received from sev- 
eral merchants in different parts of the State letters 
which were called out by the communication in regard 
to the desirability of having a State association, which 
was published in our columns a few weeks ago. In 
these letters our correspondents express their interest in 
the matter and their desire to co-operate in the forma 
tion of some kind of an association which will have the 
double object of bringing the trade together for inter- 
change of views and of taking such action as may be 
for the advancement of general trade inter 
We may add that these letters are for the most 
part from thoroughly representative merchants of recog 
nized position and standing in the trade, whose names 
cive weight to the movement. 


desirable 


ests. 


> 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATION 
JOBBERS’ CATALOGUES. 


E are in receipt from a well-known manufacturer 
of a circular letter issued by a jobbing house, 


The circular 


IN 


who are preparing to issue a catalogue. 
is as follows: 


We are very nearly ready to issue an elaborate cata- 
logue covering a very large line of goods. We have spent 
a great deal of time and money in perfecting this copy, 
and we intend to have it ready for distribution by ——— 
1902. Your kind of manufactured goods will be largely 
repres nted in this catalogue, and the maker giving us the 
mot favorable inducements shall have the preference in 
this issue, and consequently have the representation in our 
stock. 

Everything will be displ: yed by cuts, and all must be 
ready —. 

The 
sent desires to know whether this is to be considered as 


manufacturer to whom the above circular was 


an abuse of the relations between jobber and manufac 
turer or a customary and proper proposal. This is a 
subject on which we invite expressions of opinion from 
manufacturers and jobbers. 

a 


THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL Company, Bristol, Conn., 
for whom John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, 
New York, are selling agents, have gotten out a series of 
eight humorous illustrated mail cards, 7 x 5% inches in 
size, as an advertisement of the New Departure Coaster 
Brake. They are mailing one of the series of cards each 
week to the wholesale and retail dealers in Bicycles and 
Sundries, as well as to the Bicycle repair men through- 
out the country. With each sketch is suitable type mat- 
ter designed to show the necessity for the Coaster and 
Brake. 
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North Dakota Retail Hardware Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


HE fifth annual meeting of the North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association was held in Loyal Knights 
Temple, Fargo, N. D., Wednesday and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20. The attendance was the largest in the 
history of the association, and the meeting the most 
profitable to all concerned. In addition to the members, 
there were present representatives from many of the 
jobbing houses in the West and many members of man- 
ufacturing firms, who desired to make the personal ac 
quaintance of their customers, and it was not long be. 
fore the gathering became a sort of love feast between 
seller and buyer. At any rate, the greatest harmony 
prevailed throughout the convention, and before ad- 
journment was reached both sides had ample oppor- 
tunity to exchange views as to trade relations and kin- 
dred subjects of mutual interest. 

The dealers evidently stood in with the weather clerk, 
for Old Sol never shone brighter, and a chinook wind 
came from the warm shores of the Pacific as a first re- 
minder that spring and increased business activity were 
at hand. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


After a few cordial words of greeting to the mem- 
bers when he called the association to order at 10.30 
a.m., Wednesday, President Helgesen introduced Mayor 
Johnson of Fargo. The Mayor said he was glad to once 
more greet the members of the association, which he 
referred to in complimentary terms, and said the gates 
of the city had been taken off to give them free entry; 
that they were welcome to all the city possessed in the 
way of welcome, and guessed that as most of the mem 
bers had “been there” before they would not need a 
guide to the best there was in the place. 
Helgensen responded as follows: 


President Helgesen’s Response. 

It is certainly a pleasure to have an opportunity of 
again responding to the hearty welcome so generously 
extended by Fargo’s genial Mayor. Fargo is a great 
city, when you consider its age, its population, its 
wealth, its commercial importance, its wonderful energy 
and its great possibilities. 

A history of Fargo written even at this early period 
of its existence would read like a story from the Arabian 
Nights. Only a few years ago it was a struggling ham- 
let, way qut in the almost uninhabited, buffalo herded, 
wilds of the West. To-day it numbers 12,000 of the 
most intelligent, progressive and prosperous people in 
this great country, and is the commercial center of the 
greatest purely agricultural region in all the world. 

I do not believe that the most sanguine optimist in 
Fargo—not even Mayor Johnson, who watches over the 
growth, the progress and the prosperity of Fargo as a 
fond father watches the development of his first born 
son—can fully realize Fargo’s future possibilities. I 
ean see in the not distant future, as time is counted, a 
city here of 100,000 people, still energetic, pushing 
and progressive, and still the commercial and manufac- 
turing center of the greatest “bread basket” the world 
has ever known. 

It is said that “God made the world,” but it takes 
men to make a great city, and when the future historian 
shall write a history of Fargo, its present Mayor will 
receive the credit that is justly due him for the efforts 
that he has put forth in its behalf. Of keen politicians 
and shrewd business men there has always been “a 
great plenty,” but there never has and perhaps never 
will be enough of the men whose ambition in life is to 
give the masses within their sphere of influence a pure 
government, whether it be local, State, or national, and 
who are willing to devote their lives to the realization 
of their ambitions. But when Mayor Johnson shall be 
no more, on his tombstone might appropriately be in- 
scribed: “ Here lies a man whose ambition in life was 
to give the city that was honored by his citizenship a 
model government.” Fargo has a way of attracting to 


President 


itself a large number of conventions. Some come fi 
pleasure only, others for political reasons, and a fe 
like the North Dakota Retail Hardware Association o 
business bent. I can assure Mayor Johnson and th 
people whom he represents that we have come togeth: 
for the sole purpose of building up and improving wh: 
is already one of the great commercial industries’ o 
our State, an industry that has always been a credit t 
our country, and that has cut no small figure in its past 
history. We believe in being modern and progressive 
We believe in capital and in labor, but we do not br 
lieve in combinations under whatever name that tend 
to make it impossible to crown personal effort with in 
dividual success, believing that competition, rather than 
combinations, is not only “ the life of trade ”’ but the sal 
vation of individual effort and success. 
RECOGNIZING THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
All we ask is a fair opportunity and a free field for 
every American citizen to enter whatever sphere of 
business activity that may best suit his tastes, with the 
assurance that by honesty, integrity, industry and econ 
omy he can hope for a reasonable success in life. What 


H. N. JOY, President. 


the future has in store for us in the way of new busi 


ness methods no man can foretell. The principle under 
lying the billion-dollar combination and the great rail 
way mergers seems destined to be tried in all lines of 
business; but, in my opinion, out of the fiery furnace 
of experience will emerge as permanent institutions only 
those new methods that recognize the rights of the in 
dividual and prove to better serve the interests of the 
masses. 
THE MIDDLE MAN. 

In the commercial world the elimination of the mid 
dle man is an impossibility. The question, therefore, is 
simply this: Shall the middle man reside in one of ou! 
many little towns and villages where he can serve his 
customers promptly and intelligently, and where he can 
remain as at present, the builder and supporter of ou! 
excellent high school system, and without which our 
public educational system would lose its most impor 
tant and necessary department, and where he helps to 
pay our taxes and takes a never ending interest in the 
welfare of the community, politically, socially and edu 
eationally, cr shall the distribution of manufactured 
products be confined to a few gigantic corporations in 
the commercial centers of the country? That the two 
systems cannot long live side by side every intelligent 
man who has given the subject due consideration is sat- 
isfied of. The question, therefore, is simply, which sys- 
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em shall we support? In every department of life there 
s a law of compensation that cannot be avoided, any 
ore than we can interfere with the law of gravitation. 
'o the unthinking people a few cents saved in their pur 
hases seems like a distinct gain in which the law of 
ompensation has been outwitted. But such is not the 
ase. It is a well established principle that the ideal 
ondition in any line of business is when production and 
onsumption are equally balanced, and that anything 
hat tends to unbalance them shold be avoided. 
* OVERPRODUCTION.” 

For more than a generation, almost invariably the 
auuse assigned for the unremunerative prices received 
1y farmers, mechanics, artisans and laborers has been 
overproduction.” Now, the method ” 
hould wipe out every town and hamlet in the land (and 
that is What it means), and leave the distribution of all 
products to a few of our commercial centers, what would 
t mean to us as a people? 

The vast population that thus would be deprived of 
their ordinary means of livelihood would hardly consent 
to die in order that the wheels of commerce might re 
uain properly adjusted, but instead of being consumers 
of farm products, most of them would gain the ranks of 
the producers, thereby not only vastly reducing the con- 
sumption, but enormously increasing the production, and 
who is there so densely ignorant that they cannot fore 
see the consequences of such a condition? But that is not 


Suppose “new 





oe, 3. 


HELGESEN, ex-President. 


all. Thousands of them would enter the ranks of the 
mechanics, artisans and laborers, and thus swell the al- 
ready overcrowded market in those lines and thereby 
cause a general decrease in wages. 

LAW OF COMPENSATION. 

There is a well established and now infallible rule 
that the markets of the world are increased or decreased 
in exact proportion to the increase or decrease in the 
wages of the world. If this be true—and it certainly is 

then the final result of the new method of distribution 
as adjusted bythe lawof compensation would be a small- 
er market and decreased prices for all labor and the 
products of labor with no one the gainer but the retired 
capitalist, who is the only man in all the world to 
whom cheap labor and cheap prdoucts of labor are a 
biessing, 

It will, therefore, be seen that the law of compenss 


tion is one that cannot safely be tampered with, for itis 
hised on “ What thou sowest that shalt thou also reap.” 
PAYING THE PENALTY. 


in discussing this subject with the unthinking masses 
will generally find them willing to admit that by 
porting the new method they are digging a grave for 
e one, but they foolishly think it is only for the lo- 
merchant, forgetting the fact that by their educa- 
and experience the local merchants have become bet- 
jualified to meet the new conditions than almost any 
er class of people, and that under the new adjust- 
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ment the honest burden will be laid on those who can 
least afford to pay the penalty. 

With this short outline of our views you will readily 
understand, Mr. Mayor, that we are not here for the pur 
pose of organizing another combine, but that we stand 
for the rights of the individual and the broadest free 
dom in commercial life. That we do not propose to dic 
tate to any one, except in self defense, and then only be 
cause we believe the principles for which we contend 
are such as are for the best interests of the people. lL 
can you, Mr. Mayor, that we appreciate your 
hearty welcome, and, on behalf of the North Dakota Re- 
tail Hardware Association, I extend to you and to the 
people whom you represent our sincere thanks. 


assure 


The President then appointed the following com 
mittees: 
[RANSPORTATION : H. Harrington, Fargo; H. F. Emery, Fargo: 


Cc. N. Barnes, Grand Forks 

NOMINATIONS: H. F. Strehlow, Casselton; IL. L 
ton: W. R. MelIntosh, Bottineau 

RESOLUTIONS: H. S. Diesem, La Moure; H. N 
Cc. A. Heegard, Mandan 

QUESTION Bux: H. B. Allen, Jamestown; H. H 
selton; UO. A. Gallup, Edgeley. 


Newgard, Graf 
Joy, Hamilton ; 


Walters, Cas 


A recess was then taken till 2:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon reassembling in the afternoon H. P. 
Jamestown, read the following paper on 


Allen, of 


Fakes and Fakirs, or Leg Pulling. 


* Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

This is an old adage, and if it was true generations 
ago, it is more true at the present time and under exist 
ing circumstances. Conditions are constantly changing, 
und, unless we change our tactics and quicken our pace 
will not be in the 
In every avocation of life there is a demand for 
the best talent, also for those who use that talent to the 
best of their ability. When Daniel Webster told a 
friend that he had decided to be a lawyer, the friend 
tried to have him change his plan by telling him that 
But the 
reply of the great orator was, “ There is always room 
at the top,” and so it proved in his case, and it is true 
in every calling. 

Let us apply this principle to our own and 
strive for the best we can attain. If we are not able to 
win the approval of the whole country we can, at least, 
of a proportion of it, surely of the community in which 
we live—and remembering that we are not held responsi- 
ble for the talent that we do not possess. The loyal 
citizens are just as necessary to a great nation as great 
statesmen. 


to contorm to present conditions, we 


the legal profession was already overcrowded. 


case 


STRUGGLE FOR WEALTH. 

Krom my limited experience I am convinced that 
sole are not using their ability to the best purpose. Ex- 
perts for working evil and confidence men are as much 
in demand as experts in legitimate business, and with 
too many the price paid decides which place they take. 
I do not believe that the world is growing worse and 
that everything is going to the bad, but it does seem that 
the struggle for wealth diverts too much of the strenu- 
ous life of our own citizens. 

I do not wish you to think, brothers of the Hard- 
ware profession, that I know more about “ these tricks 
that are dark and ways that are vain” than 
others. I have never attempted to work them or others, 
have I been victimized oftener than the average 
man, but I think there are few of us who will not con- 
fess that they have been “ held up” some time in their 
business career by some one who had a sort of hypnotic 
power over us. Perhaps an experience meeting on this 
line might be of benefit and help some of ‘us to avoid the 
rocks and shoals that others have run against, and en- 
able us to learn a lesson without the experience—for ex 
perience is a dear teacher. 


these 


nor 


SOME OF THEIR METHODS. 

If our fakirs were all of the same class and kind we 
would soon learn to know them and be able to turn them 
down. But their ways of working are legion, and they 
take us unawares, and before we comprehend them 
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they have convinced ts that it is necessary for us to 
enter into their scheme—as it will prove a great suc- 
cess and increase our trade—and, besides, if we do not 
embrace this offer our competitor will be given the op- 
portunity—in fact, he has already become interested, 
but he will give us the first chance, as he has been told 
that we are the more progressive and up to date. Our 
heart warms toward our new friend and we cannot be 
ungrateful to one who has shown such interest in us 
and favors us in preference to others. 

Some of their methods are very mild and are worked 
year after year, without our realizing how we are sold. 
For example, a smooth man comes into your place of 
business and tells you the hotel keeper has bought a 
register of him and would like to have you take a card 
on the blotting pages. It would be a splendid way to 
advertise your business, and it costs you only $3. The 
hotel man will appreciate it, he being a customer and 
friend for years. The consequence is that the out of 
town man gets a hundred dollars from the merchants 
and furnishes a hotel register not worth over $10. 

The same scheme is worked in selling writing desks 
for hotel offices with raised backs for holding adver- 
tisements. From $75 to $100 is collected for advertising 
space while the desk is not worth over $10, the differ- 
ence goes to the out of town promoter. 

The piano racket is along the same line. A portion of 
the merchants are solicited to pay from forty to sixty 
dollars each. For consideration they are to receive 
tickets which they are to give out to their customers at 
the rate of one to every twenty-five cent purchase. Each 
ticket is a vote for some organization to receive the 
piano. The promoter carries off from $500 to $600 and 
furnishes a piano which can be bought for $125. 

I am not condemning these ways of advertising, but 
the exhorhbitant prices paid to outside strangers. If you 
wish to furnish a hotel keeper a Register for the ad- 
vertising, it is legitimate, but buy it for what it is worth, 
and the same with the writing desk and the piano. Buy 
them as you buy your Hardware, pay what they are 
worth and no more. 

BEGGARS. 
Another class which we should discourage is the 
common, every day beggar. They come to us in divers 
ways and conditions, but they are not hard to identify. 

There is the man who walks on all fours, the blind 
man led by the little boy, the deaf man with his poetry, 
the poor widow with the large family of small childrer 
If they do not belong to your community turn them 
down, for by contributing to them you encourage a 
nuisance which will continue so long as it pays. 

DISPOSING. OF MINING STOCK. 

Perhaps no one line of fakirs has had greater success 
por carried more money out of the State than the 
venders of mining stocks. They are such slick talkers 
and have a dozen specimens of very rich ore; it will 
yield so much per ton, and, only think of it! you may 
have stock at 10 cents on the dollar. It will be worth 
par inside a year no doubt, and the company have de- 
cided to raise the stock to 25 cents in the near future. 
There is but very little more for sale, but they wish to 
interest a few of the leading men in each town. So with 
false representation and flattery and persistency they 
work the spider and fly racket to a finish. 

Then there are scores of ways that men part with 
their money without equitable remuneration, from the 
gold brick swindle to the inflated bladder. 

A SCHEME RECENTLY WORKED. 

1 will eall your attention to but one more, which 
came under my observation within the last few months. 
Three very smooth gentiemen visited North Dakota 
towns ostensibly to sell an innocent little article for 
kitchen use, worth at retail, after allowing a manufac- 
turer’s and dealer’s profit, about $3. They proved to be 
experts in their line and succeeded in getting 200 or 
300 orders at $12.88 each. They could not deliver the 
article for some time, as the factory was hehind in its 
orders; but it proved to be such a ready seller that they 
turned their attention to selling county rights and dis- 
posed of most of North Dakota and most of Minnesota 
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at $288 for each county right. So after the above towns 
had parted with about $7000, more or less, all they hav: 
to show are the 200 or 300 articles, many of which can 
be bought for 25 per cent. of their cost, and the county 
rights, which in my opinion are not worth the paper 
they are writtep on. Sometimes the adage about the 
fool and his money is forced upon us. 


A RECOMMENDATION. 


Now I do not wish to leave the impression with yor 
that I consider the making and hoarding of money th 
chief end of man. If our money is to do good it must be 
spent. It has been said the money we spend we have 
and what we keep we lose—and this is true when it is 
spent wisely. I have referred to several ways which 
1 do not consider wise ways of disposing of money. In 
closing let me recommend a few investments that will 
prove more satisfactory. 

An industrious farmer who had a poor crop for two 
years in succession loses his house and contents by fire. 
His neighbors and friends rally to his relief, and in a 
short time he has as good a house as before furnished. 
Who will ever regret being one of the good Samaritans 
in such a case? Or the poor woman who makes a liv 
ing by taking in washing and selling milk. The cow 
Who would ever feel the poorer by helping to buy 
Bestow your charities on the worthy unfor 


dies. 
another? 


H. F. EMERY, Vice-President. 


tunate in your own community with generous hand and 
cheerful hearts, 

We are only stewards, and the money we control is 
placed in our hands for investment. Let us invest it in 
such a manner that it will bear the scrutiny of Him 
who gives us the power to achieve wealth. 

Let us not be in too great haste to get rich, but fol 
low our legitimate calling and give it our closest atten 
tion, and by caring for it it will care for us. 

Let us not put too much confidence in strangers who 
are dealers in stocks and patent rights. 

Do not let your sentiment and sympathy overrule 
your judgment. Take time to consider and ask advice 
before making radical changes in business; count the 
cost and consider both sides of the question before em- 
barking in new enterprises, and last, but not least, join 
the North Dakota Retail Association, attend the annua! 
meetings and ask the secretary to allow you to write a 
paper for next year’s convention. 

General Discussion. 

Two hours were then given up to hearing the views 
of traveling men and manufacturers, President Helge- 
son prefacing his invitation by saying he wanted the 
gentlemen to be frank and if they had any grievances 
to “speak right out in meeting.” The debate that fol- 


lowed was participated in by sellers and buyers, and 
many points of difference were discussed to mutual 
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advantage and se’ aiters were 1 sub 
ect of contro' =\ ere I p) i irks 
emonstrated the be f Litas 1 Un pe ve 
nterests and evidenced the desire of the jobbers to as- 

sist the association } all ways |] ssibl against ille 
timate dealers and catalogue men. 


Figuring Profits. 


A feature of the debate was the manner of figuring 
he retailer’s profit and what should be considered a 
fair profit, There was a wide divergence in view as 
o the latter, but many good points regarding figuring 
the cost and what it should include were brought out 
for the benetit of those who had been doing business 


on the guess basis. 

The jobbers and traveling men present then passed 

vote of thanks to the association for courtesies shown, 
which was reciprocated in kind by the association. 

The afternoon after the reading by 
H. F. Emery of Fargo of a paper on “Some Difficul- 
ties which Hardware Dealers Have to Contend With,” 
which was printed in our last issue. 

THURS DAY’S SESSIONS. 

At the morning session on Thursday President Helge- 
son read his annual which proved to be an 
exceptionally able and interesting document, contain- 


session closed 


address, 





ing a good deal of matter having special relation to 

the Hardware merchants of North Dakota. It was 
W. H. PINKERTON, Treasurer. 

listened to with close attention and was much appre- 


ciated by thé members. 
> M. Barnes followed with 
secretary, which was as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 

In several of my reports read at previous annual 
meetings I have felt they were of so lengthy a nature 
that they were tiresome and very uninteresting to those 
in attendance. In this, my fifth report, I will attempt 
to carry you through the 12 months past and tell you as 
briefly as possible of the work performed in your secre- 


tary’s office, and add possibly a suggestion or two for 


his annual report as 


your consideration while here together. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

Since our organization this has been the first year 
that the Executive Committee has not been called to- 
gether to act on matters to come before them, which 
would seem conclusive that our work has been running 
along in a smooth manner and indicating something 
accomplished at least. _ 

GRIEVANCES. 

By the Executive Committee not meeting I do not 
mean that we have not had complaints and grievances 
to contend with as in previous years, but they have 
been handled by use of mails, wires and consultation of 
your officers. and most of the problems have been ad- 
justed satisfactorily to all interested. One or two of the 
more recent complaints will be discussed by the 


J 
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br.) e | y eeting and proper 
ol l t 
) Ni 
Kea s 1 ers came up that could 
n¢ satis sted by orrespondence, so 
esident l my et in St. Paul with the 
Hard e jol Y n the Northwest, 
ind discusses ssu xv and received assur- 
c* th has been manifested 
. C mie ‘ 
RN INDENCI 
The orrespondence lis oflicd during the past 
year has been ne Ss ht previous ones, and from 
postage used it would it ute that it far exceeds all 
others. Ther Si causes that contributed 
to this increase. First. we have had double the com- 


plaints presented this year than former ones for investi- 
* cauge is that we have 


list of the Hardware 


gation and adjustment. 
been trying to secure an accu 


dealers in the State, and there has been no end to the 
correspondence in this connection. The large emigra- 
tion to our State has made many new towns, and 
necessarily many new Hardware firms have entered 


the field. To secure their membership has made a large 


amount of correspondence and used a great deal of 
postage. I regret to say it, but I believe that it is a 
safe assertion that not more than one-quarter of the 


dealers in our association answer the first letter I send 
them; consequently through their neglect in not answer- 
ing letters sent them many dollars have been wasted 
in postage. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Our membership to-day is 1385, and with the excep- 
tion of six, all of that number are in good standing. Un- 
doubtedly these will be paid up during this meeting. 
\lthough our present membership shows only 16 more 


members than last year, we have secured 35. This 
difference is due to the fact that we have been com- 
pelled to drop some on account of, changes in their 
business location, others because of their retirement 


from business, nonpayment of dues,|&e. Nevertheless 
have never met in annual session since our organi- 
without having a larger membership than the 


meeting previous. 


we 


zation 


HARDWARE DEALERS IN NORTH DAKOTA, 
From every available source known to me to secure in- 
find are at this date 228 dealers en- 
gaged in the legitimate Hardware business in this State, 
which is 17 more than there were last year. The names 
of firms will find ineorporated in our pro- 
gramme, and while you are together you will confer a 
great favor on your officers if you will look these names 
over carefully and advise them of ahy errors or omis- 


formation, I there 


these you 


sions. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 

At this date there is carried by our members with the 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
of Minnesota a total insurance in round figures amount- 
ing to $70,000, which is a gain from last year of $17,- 
000. This company have now been in hbusiness two years, 
and from theircareful management will be able to refund 
again this year 25 per cent. to their policy holders. In ad- 
dition to that amount they will also set aside 10 per cent. 
of the premiums paid in, as 
in payment of 
This, as you can readily see, 
icy holder -of 

In connection with this insurance,|which is available 


a surplus fund to be used 
at any time. 
Ineans aj saving to the pol- 


excessive losses accruing 


55 per cent. 


only to our members in good standing, I desire to say 
that there has never been a loss sustained by our mem- 
bers carrying insurance with this company which they 
did not pay promptly, and adjust satisfactorily to the 
policy holder. I know of but one logs during the past 
that of Bidlake & Kinchin of |Osnabrock. I feel 
confident that they will confirm my statement as to the 
prompt and satisfactory treatment by them 


from the company. 


year, 
received 


GREATER FIRE PROTECTION. 
I desire to call the attention of ottr members to the 
necessity of taking greater care to guard against fire. As 
you all know, the board rates as established in this 
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State by the insurance Companies appear in most cases 
to be excessively high, but in the face of this high rate 
there are a great many companies that have withdrawn 
their business from the State the past year on account 
of its unprofitable nature. Among our members caxry- 
ing insurance with the Minnesota Company there have 
been four losses suffered during the past two years, 
which I believe is as many, if not more than all other 
losses put together in that company, which seems con- 
clusive evidence that there is not the care taken or prop- 
er protection given by the people, as a whole, in our 
State. I urge you for your own preservation to look 
more carefully about your premises and see if you can- 
not find some way to further protect your business 
against loss by fire. 
LEGISLATIVE WORK. 

I do not approve of mixing politics with our associa- 
tion work, but there are many abuses confronting the 
merchants throughout the State that cannot be success- 
fully controlled other than through legislation. It would 
seem advisable at this meeting to appoint a Legislative 
Committee to attend to framing bills that appear neces- 
sary now, or that may develop later, and to look after 




































































































C. N. BARNES, Secretary. 


their interests at the next session of the Legislature 
which convenes next winter. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Through the medium of the National Hardware Bul- 
letin our members have been able to keep in touch dur- 
ing the last year with matters handled by that organ- 
ization, and I am sure that I record the sentiment of 
our entire membership in expressing our satisfaction 
with the able manner in which the affairs of that asso- 
ciation are being handled, and with the cord they have 
so successfully tied in connecting most of the State as- 
sociations together. 

We have read with pleasure, I am sure, the account 
of the Wisconsin annual meeting, held two weeks ago, 
and their decision in joining with the other States in the 
National, and we hope that the other States who have 
not as yet thought best to cast their lot with those af- 
filiated with the National will think more favorably of 
so doing, and that action will be taken by them at their 
annual meeting. 

GOOD WORK FROM TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS'’ 

ASSOCIATION, 

Almost every day our attention is being attracted to 
others wh» are becoming interested in this battle for su- 
premacy, and are using their best efforts to correct many 
of the trade evils placed before us. At this time I beg 
to call your attention to the correspondence sent out the 
past year by the secretary of the Texas Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association, which plainly shows they recognize 
the identical abuses which are confrogting us, even 
though we are many hundred miles apart. In one of the 
last circular letters received the secretary mentions the 


following topics, and suggests that we give them as 
much time as possible in our discussions. I trust the) 
will not be forgotten by you while together: 

1. Are you using all the means at your command t 
eliminate as far as possible the practice of reputab 
manufacturers selling or permitting their goods to 
catalogued by catalogue houses? 

2. Do you favor the present burden on the merch: 
of 2-cent postage being continued in order to meet the 
deficit.in the postal department occasioned by the wid 
distribution of second-class mail matter? 

3. Are you fighting the Parcels Post bill—a measy 
calculated to tear down the retail trade and build up the 
department stores and catalogue houses? 

4. Are you sitting quietly by and letting the express 
agent in your town act as agent for catalogue houses and 
department stores? 

I have made this report somewhat longer than con 
templated at start, but I desire before closing to ex 
press to the Hardware trade throughout the State and 
to the officers of the association and members of the 
Executive Committee my appreciation of the splendid 
support and co-operation they have given us in the past 
and thereby permitted us to continue to hold the su 
premacy above all other similar organizations in having 
for our membership the largest number of dealers in 
proportion to the available ones of any State retail Hard- 
ware association in the United States. 


Election of Officers. 


At the afternoon session the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, H. N. Joy, Hamilton. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, H. F. Emery, Fargo. 

TREASURER, W. H. Pinkerton, Lakota. 

SECRETARY, C, N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTYE: Anton Enger, Cooperstown; Frank 
Lish, Dickinson; H. F. Strehlow, Casselton; I. L. Newgard, 
Grafton; II, Harrington, Fargo; W. W. Jamieson, Wahpe- 

ton. 


The following delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association were 
chosen: H. N. Joy, Hamilton; H. T. Helgesen, Milton; 
C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were reported and adopted: 


Resolved, That the action of the Executive Commit 
tee at its meeting of July 10, 1901, in rescinding the 
resolutions of September 29, 1897, and February 16, 
1898, and the adoption in lieu thereof of the following 
resolution, be approved: 

“ Resolved, ‘That it never has been and is not now the 
purpose or the inteition of the association to dictate 
or in any way to attempt to control the prices at which 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware or any other article of a 
kindred nature shall be sold in this State, either by for- 
eign jobbers or by retail dealers; nor is it the purpose 
of the association to attempt to limit the full and free 
competition in the importation and sale of said articles 
in this State. The object of this association is, in gen- 
eral terms, to promote the interests of its members and 
by all lawful means to protect the legitimate Hardware 
trade. 

“At times there are certain persons engaged in the 
sale of the articles above mentioned who are objection- 
able to the members of this association. 

“We do not in any way attempt to limit the right of 
such persons to buy of whomever will sell to them or to 
sell at whatever price they choose to put upon their goods, 
but the members of this association will exercise the 
right, which they maintain they have, to refuse to pur- 
chase goods of any manufacturer or jobber who per- 
sists in selling, either directly or indirectly, to any per- 
son who shall for any reason be declared objectionable 
to this association.” 

Resolved, That it would be a great convenience and 
benefit to the retail Hardware trade if manufacturers 
and jobbers would inclose with each invoice of goods a 
copy of the bill of lading showing the weights of each 
box, erate or bundle. 

Resolved, That we, the Hardware dealers of North 
Dakota, in convention assembled, reiterate our loyalty 
and unswerving fidelity to our association and to the 
National Association, and pledge ourselves to do all in 
our power to further the objects of both. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the fire insurance 
feature of our association work and urge all our mem- 
bers to identify themselves with it. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
hereby tendered to the manufacturers and jobbers who 
iave coinplied with the principles of the association and 
to their representatives for their attendance here; for 
‘he interest they have manifested in the welfare of the 
ussociation; for the many courtesies we have been the 
ecipient of at their hands, and for the material assist- 
ince rendered in making our annual programme a book 
t value. 

Resolved, That we are under lasting obligations to the 
{(lardwaremen of the city of Fargo, to Mayor Johnson, 
the genial head of its government, and its citizens in 
eveneral for their hospitality. 

Resolved, That if our understanding of the railway 
merger is correct, in that it annihilates competition, we 
unhesitatingly uphold the course pursued by those who 
ive been and are exerting efforts to defeat its final con- 
summation. 

Resuived, That we are greatly indebted to President 
Helgesen and Secretary Barnes for the efficient man- 
ner in which they have conducted the affairs of the as- 
sociation for the past year. We realize that we are 
unable to adequately reward them for the many sacri- 
tices which they have necessarily made in furthering 
our interests, but assure them that we deeply appre- 


ciate it and sincerely hope that fortune may smile 
beneficently upon them. 

The following papers were read: 

“One Way to Compete with Supply Houses,” by O. 


\. Gallup, Edgeley. 

“ Dealers’ Associations, Their Effect and What They 
May Accomplish,” by Jas. McPhail, Langdon. 

“The Practical Hardwareman,” by L. B. 
Sheldon. 

All of these papers were published in our last issue. 

Grand Forks was selected as the place in which the 
next annual convention should be held. 

Just prior to the final adjournment the convention, by 
a rising vote, put itself on record as greatly appreciating 
the valuable services rendered by retiring President Hi. 
T. Helgesen, who has so ably and efficiently conducted 
the affairs of the association during the past two years. 


Hanson, 





COES WRENCHES. 


E are advised that Loring Coes has bought the in- 
W terests of his nephews, John H. Coes and Fred L. 
Coes, in the Coes Wrench Company, Worcester, Mass., and 
will consolidate that business with the Wrench depart- 
ment of Loring Coes & Co., Incorporated. The trans- 
action means the avoidance of what would have been a 
bitter trade rivalry, which would have been without a 
parallel in the trade, because it would have been Loring 
Coes, owner of practically all the stock of Loring Coes 
& Co., Incerporated, competing against the Coes Wrench 
Company, of which he owned just an even half interest. 
As it is, the Coes Wrench business will be transacted 
by a single concern, with a new and very large factory 
of the most modern equipment throughout. The best 
of the equipment of the present Coes Wrench Company’s 
shop will be moved to the new building at Coes and Mill 
streets, New Worcester, where the business will be cen- 
tralized. The Wrench Company’s plant will be aban- 
loned. 

New patents, embodying what are regarded as im- 
portant improvements in Wrenches, have recently been 
issued to Loring Coes, who will take the active manage- 
ment of the consolidated business. 

eictaeailiaanconntiiatl 


The Wilkins-Leonard Hardware Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, formally opened their new Hardware store 
at 27-29 East Federal street on the 19th inst. The offi- 
cers of the company are as follows: President, W. R. 
Leonard; vice-president, Myron E. Dennison; secretary, 
E. R. Thompson; treasurer, George Tod; general mana- 
ger, Charles F. Wilkins. The company have equipped 
their handsome store room, built especially for their oc- 
cupancy, with the latest and best in the Hardware line. 
In addition to the established stock of goods carried by 
‘ Hardware store the Wilkins-Leonard Company will 
handle Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Springs and Baby 
Carriages. A feature of the equipment is the shelving, 
Which was planned by Manager Wilkins. All the goods 
on the different shelves are shown up in glass covered 
doors, which indicate the contents of the shelving back 
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of them, and protect the dust and dirt. 
simply opening the door any article on 


By 
display in the 
door frame can be easily located by its number on the 
shelf. Mr. Wilkins has had valuable experience in the 
Hardware business. He was employed |with the Morris 
Hardware Company for many years, and during the last 
seven years was with H. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons of 
Cleveland. The building in which thé company have 
located is three stories high, with a bas¢ment. 


ee 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Paul W. McLure, C is intending to en- 
large the wholesale brauch of his business in both Hard- 
ware and crockery lines. 


hester, S. C., 


W. A. Hartman, Hardware mercliant, Winterset, 
Iowa, has been succeeded by Hartman }& Franklin. 

G. W. Garner & Co. have succeeded GG. W. Garner in 
the Hardware and plumbing business’ in Winterset, 
lowa, J. H. Stone having bought a half interest in the 
concern. 


es 


Heusinger Hardware Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
met with a distressing misfortune on the 11th inst. At 
noon on that day the pillars which supported the first 
and second floors of their establishment, without a 
moment’s warning, gave way, precipitating the front 
half of both floors into the cellar. At the time of writ- 
ing us they were unable to estimate the loss accruing 
from the wreck. They beg the kind indulgence of the 
trade for a short time, or until they can get located in 
their new quarters. 





I’. G. Peck & Son have succeeded F) G. Peck in the 
Hardware business in Rushville, Neb. 





W. E. Moore has disposed of his business in Wilson- 
ville, Neb., to Klepfer & McGaw, who! continue at the 
old stand. 


Moore & Ellis, Hardware dealers, at Beaver City, 


Neb., have suffered a severe fire loss. 





Dayton & Vail are successors to C. 0. Dayton in the 
Hardware and Stove business in Keota, Iowa. 


H. A. Le Roy Company have been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000. They will conduct stores at Alex- 
andria and Osakis, Minn., carrying a stock embracing 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, &e. 


J. M. Nelson & Co. have succeeded Lander & Nelson 
in the Hardware, Agricultural Implement and Buggy 
business in Lindsborg, Kan. 


W. T. Coleman has succeeded S. M; Cockran & Co. 
in the wholesale and retail Hardware, Agricultural Im- 
plement, Buggy and Wind Mill McCook, 
Neb. 


business in 


Jolley & Romick have purchased the Hardware busi- 
ness formerly conducted by Jolley & Washburn, Milton, 
Iowa. 


Evan Phillips has succeeded T. W.| Phillips & Bro., 
Hardware, Implement and furniture merchants, Neota, 
Iowa. 


Foshier Bros. have removed their Hardware, Imple- 
ment and furniture stock to Harvey, Iowa, where they 
occupy a new store, 40 x 26 feet in dimensions. 

E. Busket & Co. have lately engagéd in business in 
Attica, Kan., handling Shelf Hardware; Stoves and Tin- 
ware, Sporting Goods, &c. 
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CONCLUDING REPORT. 


HE meeting of the Indiana Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association, held last week in Indianapolis, 
was in all respects a most successful convention and 


thoroughly representative of retail Hardware interests. 
There was a large attendance of the membership, to 
which there were many accessions during the meeting. 
The programme was an admirable one and carefully 
prepared and carried out with unflagging interest to 
the close. The councils of the association were directed 
conservatively to the correction of trade abuses, and 
many valuable practical suggestions were received by 
the members. In all the deliberations of the association 
there was manifested a spirit of enthusiasm and com- 
plete harmony characterized the whole gathering. The 
attendance at the sessions was large and the closest 
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attention was given to the addresses made and to dis- 
cussions on the various subjects which were brought 
before the convention. 

We continue in the-foHowing pages the report which 
was begun in our last issue. In this way much inter- 
esting and useful matter is laid before the trade at 
large, bearing on the important work of retail asso- 
ciations, and also containing many practical points re- 
lating to the conduct of the Hardware business. 


Membership of the Association. 


The Indiana organization holds a prominent place 
among the State retail associations, as indicated not 


only in its membership of 300, but also in the repre- 
sentative character of many of the merchants identi- 
fied with it. It will be seen that in connection with 
many small houses there are among its members many 
of the prominent retail merchants of the State. The 
full list of the membership, including accessions during 
the Indianapolis meeting, is as follows: 

Slayter Hardware Company, Neeld & Co., Bloomington. 


Argos J. H. Steineck, Bremen. 
Corey & Stevens, Argos. W. Hl. Sharer, Carthage. 


A. J. Jones, Anderson. David McBeth, Clinton, 
D. C. East & Sons, Anderson. R. H. Swinehart & Son, Clin- 


Nichol & Makepiece, Anderson. 
M. L. Irwin, Ambia. 
McCormack & Sons, Albany. 
c. W. Churchill, Alexandria. 
H. P. Speath & Co., Aurora. 
Culbertson & Holand, Auburn. 
D. L. Baughman, Albion. 
J. D. Berger, Albion. 
Williamson Hardware 
pany, Bluffton. 
Justus & Rogers. Bluffton. 
Wm. Kinderman, Booneville. 
McCrea & Brown Co., Brazil. 
Cc. H. Neu, Bourbon. 
J. A. Cutler & Co., Bourbon. 
T. W. Brvan Frankfort. 
Cowrim & Hickam, Freedom. 
Davis Hardware Company, Geo. 
Bloomington. ton. 


ton. 
Hemmick & Jones, Columbia 
City. 
Renj. Ranfer, Columbia City. 
tond & Powell, Converse, 
Risinger & Ellis, Carlisle. 
T. M. Layne. Cloverdale. 
M. Maver, Jr., Covington. 
Com- «(. H. Tinsley, Covington. 
Beals & Bennett, Cicero, 
Travis & Shauwecker, 
City. 
S. B. Tucker & Co., Cromwell. 
Urias Menser, Culver. 
F. M. Smith & Co., Ft. Wayne. 
Romarys, Goeglein & Co., Ft. 
Wayne. 
Seabold & Co., 


Clay 


Darling- 


L. C. Dukes, Denver. 

VY. L. Skinner, Dunkirk, 
Jno. Rector, Dugger. 

H. J. Simmons, Evansville. 


EK. M. Bush Hardware Com- 
pany, Evansville. 
Rosenberger, Klein & Co., 


Evansville. 
J. Lewis Straub, Evansville. 
Cc. K. Buskirk, Eaton, 
Morris Bros., Eaton, 
O. G. Coen, Elnora. 
Webb & Metz, Edenburg. 
J. A. Hunter, Elwood. 
Taylor & Sons, Elwood. 


C. E. Crane, Elkhart. 
Driggs, Miller & Co., Fair- 
mount. 


John L. Griffith, Port Branch. 

J. C. Shanklin, Frankfort. 

Dinwiddie & Goddis, Frank- 
fort. 

Smith & Tilson, Franklin. 

Duncan & Vawter, Franklin. 

J. W. Diggs, Farmland. 

Gaugh & Snyder, Farmland. 

A. H. Burkett, Gosport. 

Thomas & Son, Greenfield. 

Roberts & Bridges, Greenfield. 

The Owl Mercantile Company, 
Greencastle, 

Jas. A. Riley & Son, Goshen. 

een & Spillman, Green- 
yurg. 

Hiatt & Tousley, Kewanna. 

G. E. Baskie, Kewanna, 

Bell & Son, Knightstown. 

T. P. Wagner & Son, Knights- 
town, 
Armstrong, 
Kokomo. 

W. S. Hubbard, Kirklin, 

R. C. Gorman, Kirklin. 

J. T. Flanigan, Logansport. 

I. N. Crawford, Logansport. 

Hoiliday & Ware, Greentown. 

J. R. West, Gas City. 

Dufendoch Hardware 
pany, Huntingburg. 

A. Stratman, Huntingburg. 

Reichenbach & Wickenheiser, 
Huntington. 

Bridge & Weese, Huntington. 

A. J. Cottle, Hartsville. 

Christ. Rottger, Holland. 

E. C. Minus Hardware 
pany. Hammond. 

G. D. Wireland, Hope. 

Day & Reiboldt, Laurel. 

Smith Bros.. La Grange. 

O. L. Moon & Co., La Grange. 

Adams & McCorkle, Letts. 

W. S. Hinshaw, Lynn. 

A. J. Hiatt & Co., Lynn. 

Henry C. Wilhelm, Laporte. 

Sawin Hardware Company, 
Hope. 

Walter V. Britton. Hudson. 

Leiber & Campbell, Hartford 
City. 

Gable Hardware 
Hartford City. 
a0. W. Hutchinson, Hartford 

City. 
Jas. J. Williams, Hillsboro. 
Sumner, Laird & o., Hills- 
boro. 
F. H. Prunk, Indianapolis. 
Gordon & Harmon, Indianapo- 


Landon & Co., 


Com- 


Com- 


Company, 


lis. 
Pugh & Heaton, Indianapolis. 
S. S. Rhodes, Indianapolis. 
J. H. Johnson, [ndiananolis. 
Rh. R. Walden & Son, Indianap- 
olis. 
Howe & Shipley. Lafayette. 
Fred. Reule, Lafayette. 
F. Reitmeier & Son, Lafavette. 


Johnson, Barnes Hardware 
Company, Lafayette. 
Shue Bahls Hardware Com- 


pany, Lafavette. 

Campbell. Moore 
Lafayette. 

Thos. Neal Wardware 
pany Laporte. 

Jas. Lower’s Sons, Laporte. 

Crane & Rathbun, Laporte. 

Decker Bros.. Laporte. 

Storms, Waitt & Co., Lebanon. 

Perkins, Price & Benton, Leb- 
anon. 

W. W. Dowden & Co.. Lizton. 

H. M. Sherwood & Sons, Lin- 
ton. : 

R. D. Hardman, La Fountaine. 

Weir & Cowlev, Ligonier. 

Bartholomew & Co., Michigan 
City. 

D. Frame & Son, North Man- 
chester 

Weise & Frevort, Napanee. 

Price & Hauser, North Lib- 
erty. 

W. H. Stewart, Oakland. 

W. T. Phillips. Oakland City. 

Shirley Bros... Orlears 

Herriot & Castlen, Princeton. 


& Westfall, 


Com- 





Association 


J. L. Fulton, 
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Epperson & Herriott, 

ton, 

Portland 

C. LE. Lang & Co., Mish 

J. Q. Swanger, Mishawa 

Albert & Hunzberger 
waka. 

Jas. H. Penfold, Markl 

Marbough Bros., Mont 

kb. E. Schenk, Mt. Vert 

Price & Co., Marion. 

Marion Hardware Compan 
Marion. 

Halliday 
Marion. 

Hagan, 
Marion. 

Lewis & Creed, New A! y 

P. R. Storey & Son, New A 
bany. 

A. W. Smith, New Ros; 

Horace Gray, Newton. 

W. J. Creck, Oakland City 

Redmond & Daugherty, Owens 
ville. 

Hardman & 
leans. 

J. M. Seantlin, Princeton 

French & Boyd, Poseyville 

Read & Limp. Petersburg 

Little & Oakley, Muncie 

W. H. Ballard, Muncie 

R. Seott. Muncie. 

Bunch & 
ville. 

L. R. Miles & Co., Milford 

Onis Case, Macy. 

Ed. R. Gardner, Montice 

Geo. H. Miller, Mulberry 

Milburn Bros. & Co., Men 

W. P. Mellott, Mellott 

Cromwell & Spencer, Mont: 
zuma, 

W. W. Robb, New Harmony 

Ed. Kreis, North Judson 

Carpenter & Henly, Newcas 

Chas. Shurig, Jr., Oak! 
City. 

Wm. Stewart. Owensvil!e 

Robt. Engle, Princeton 

Lucus & Funk, Princeton 

J. P. Riplev, Pooll. 

Shawman & Boonshot, Pet 
burg. 

J. V. Astley & Son, Plymont 
3ayman [ros., Pierceton 

G. Moser, Pierceton. 

Wm. R. Allyn. Poneto 

Swain Bros., Pendleton 

F. H. Bowen, Roachdale 

F. H. Cornelius, Rocheste: 

Ed. Zook, Rochester. 

Wilson & McClure, Rochest 

N. R. Stoner, Rochester 

W. H. Bingaman, Royal © 
tre. 

J. B. Mullane, Sullivan 

J. H. Newman, Sunman 

McLain & Thurston, Summits 
ville. 

Otto J. Baertich, Troy 

S. L. Fenner Hardware ( 
pany, Terre Haute. 

Rell & Williams, Upland 

J. W. Emerson & Co., Vi! 
cennes. 

Wagner Bros., Vernon. 


Hardware Compan 


McKinney & | 


Leatherman, () 


afr 


Anderson, irtir 


M. J. Carnahan & Co., Was! 
ington. 

Jones Hardware Compan) 
Richmond. 


S. L. Ocher, Roann. 
Ott & Royd, Rockville 
Dooley & Dooley, Rockyi!!: 
Havens & Riggs. Rushvil! 
Lakin & Scott, Rushville 
Mat. R. Hull, Rushville 
DD. D. Phillips, Reynolds 
T. A. Sibley, South Bend 
W. H. Brugger, South Bend 
Anglin & Leonard. Silver I 
John A. Mattix, Sullivan 
J. FE. Davis. Selma. 
Ee. A. Brenton & Co., 
town. 
lL. Compton. Tinton. 
Townley Stove Company, T: 
Haute. 
P. Eluere & Son, Vincennes 
Meise & Schield Vincennes 


Geo, T. Poss. Walkerton 
Hurrah & Fellows, Worthing 
ton. 


Zeltner Rros., South Red 

Shidler Pros.. South Berd 

J. F. MeFPnderfe~. South B 

Al. Knecht. St. leon. 

W. L. Fubbard Scottsburz 

P. M. Martin. Spencer. 

Fr. T. Ratterton, Spencer 

Stanfield. Carlson Hardwar 
Company, Sevmonr. 

J. C, Deprez. Shelbyville 

Long. Warren & (o., Su'lival 

Sullivan Mercantile Company. 
Sullivan. 

Shortridge & Seward, St. Pau! 

J. V. Ross, Tell City. 




























































































ey & Richardson, Sheri Jno. Hormell, Waynet 
u kk. I. Miller, Warren 
W. Mahan, Tipton. (,oodwine & Miller, West Leb 
tt Weinhardt & Co., anon 
erre Haute. It. J. Walsman, Warrington 
\V. H. Weed, Vincennes, lields, Hayes & Merrill,Wayne 
\vm. Hunter, Versailles. ton 
Hatfield & Palmer Company, BR. J. Parker, Willow Branch. 
Washington. I’. P. Saunders, Walcottville. 
H. ¢ Andrews & Co., Worth- A. B. Rogers, Warrington. 
ington. Carpenter Bros., Wabash. 
F. Behart, Wanatah. Geo. M. Homecker, Whiting. 


MeDanie! & Co., Winchester. 
New Members. 


Burrell & Diekey, Monticello. 
Ilenry F. Schrader, Batesville. 


H. C. Renner, Sanborn. 
Pumpbrey & Evans, Burney. 


Masten & Ader, Danville. Fr. C. Huffman, Mt. Zion. 
B. F. Bolinger, Dana. Britson Bros., Decatur. 
H. H. Crawford, Mitchell. W. L. McKee, Milroy. 
‘eo. Thomas, Wingate. I. S. Plackard, Crestes. 
Koeblinger & Bauer, Ft. M. L. Steinhart, Ireland 
Wayne. Ailes & Whorley Bros., Ad 
Hathaway, Dulinger, Wade & vance. 
Co., Winamac. J. L. Johnson, Portland. 
‘ing, McNamee & Hopkins, Union Hardware Company, 
Wabash, Seymour. 
McCormick & Co., Farmland. Thad. E. Hanway, Monticello. 
Doble & Griffev. Shelbyville. C. Koehring & Bro., Indianap 
Jennings & Shultz, France- olis. 
ille J. W. Sullivan, Modoc. 
FE. Meyer & Son, South Jas. C. Knox, Ladoga. 
Bend Hawkins & Hawkins, Oster- 
rhet & Romey, Columbia bean. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


the opening session on Wednesday morning 
‘ayor Bookwalter of Indianapolis welcomed the dele- 
vates in the following address: 


Mayor Bookwalter’s Address. 

I understand and appreciate the fact that it is cus 
omary upon gatherings of this kind for the official rep- 
resentative of the city in which you meet to extend to 
you on behalf of that city a welcome. I am not to-day 
zoing to assure you tbat the keys of the city of In- 
dianapolis are yours to use as you see fit while among 
us, for I recognize the fact that in view of your occupa- 
tions you will not ask any such accommodation at 

y hands, because if you have not provided yourselves 
with skeleton keys before you left home you are not the 
keen, farsighted men of business that I take you to be. 

| can only assure you that the people of Indianapolis 
ippreciate the fact that you appreciate them. I am a 
rather loyal partisan of the city of Indianapolis. I be- 
lieve in this capital city, and I believe that every citizen 
of Indiana is justified in entertaining for it the same 
feeling of warm admiration that we residents here cer- 
tainly feel for our home city, because Indianapolis is 
only as a mirror to Indiana, and when we believe in our 
own home we believe in our own city, and I welcome 
you representatives of the business enterprises of the 
various portions of Indiana—I welcome you to this your 
capital city. 

I can only say to you, my friends, that if at any time 
during your stay at Indianapolis—I know none of you 
will break in, but if any of you break out we will en 
deavor to cave for you in a manner that will cause you 
to appreciate the hospitality of Indianapolis in all its 
phases, 

The gates of Indianapolis always swing inward to the 
welcomed guest, but after you are here it is not neces- 
sary to remind you of the fact that they still continue 
to swing inward, because I am satisfied of the fact that 
you will be so loath to leave that you will not try to 
push the gates outward; but while with us we wish you 
to understand that if there is anything you might want 
to take and the party in possession of it will not yield 
readily, use force and take it from him. I will guarantee 
that any mild infractions of property rights that that 
ction will entail shall not cause you any trouble either 
on South Alabama street or over in the basement of 
the court heuse. 

I would like to have the opportunity to go with each 

ie of you individually and collectively and show you 
ill the beauties and attractions of the city of Indianap- 
olis. That I cannot do for manifest reasons, but the 
Hardware dealers of this city are, in the vernacular, 
called “ Johnnie Wise,” and I assure you that if they 
fail to show you anything that we have in Indianapolis 
it will be an oversight on their part, because they know 
everything that we have in the town. 

My friends, you are welcome to Indianapolis, and if 
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vou come back here after this meeting adjourns, and I 
am satisfied you will all come here, because you cannot 
stay away—I could not, I was raised in Northern In- 
diana and could not resist the attraction of coming here 

if you ever come back to Indianapolis after this meet- 
ing adjourns and you need to give to some one the hail- 
ing sign of distress, always remember that there is an in- 
dividual over at the court house with a sympathetic eye, 
and it will always be held open to the sign, and that the 
sign shall always be recognized. I thank you,my friends. 


President Lewis’ Response. 
Mr. Lewis responded as follows: 
We appreciate exceedingly the kindly welcome which 
we have received from the chief exe¢utive. We appre- 





W. P. LEWIS, President. 


ciate very much the privilege of meeting here in this 
beautiful capital city, and we as members of the Hard- 
ware organization recognize the respbnsibilities that de- 
volve upon us at this annual meeting. We have met 
here before, and I believe it is true to say that we have 
been inspired every time we have mét in the city of In- 
dianapolis. We have made great progress since our last 
meeting; but in contrasting the progress that we have 
made since our last meeting to the progress which we ex- 
pect to make between this and the next meeting I wish 
to relate an incident which is said to have occurred in 
Louisville, which aptly illustrates our expectation. 
There was a negro tobacco warehouse freight han- 
dler in Louisville who had the reputation of being a very 
brave negro. One morning he met 4 Kentucky colonel 
on the street, and he said: “ Morn’g, Boss!” ‘“ Morn- 
ing. Jim. Jim, I understand that you are an exceeding- 
ly brave man?” “Oh, yes—yes, Boss, I was a very 
brave man; yes, sir!” “ Well, Jim, if you will go and 
stay all night at the haunted house}on the Bardstown 
Pike I will give you a brand new $10 bill.” “ Oh, yes, 
Boss; yes, yes, that money is just the same as mine; 1 
dun got that money spent.” Jim went out to the haunted 
house. It was a dark, stormy, windy night. It should 
have been moonlight. and would halve been moonlight 
save it was cloudy. Jim went into the room—a poorly 
furnished room with a table,a glass lamp and a chair— 
and sat down, and the silence was painful. The wind 
whistled outside; the shutters creaked, and the clouds 
were scurrying back and forth. There was a deadly si- 
lence. Jim stood it for a while, and stiddenly a big black 
cat jumped on the table and curled jits tail around the 
lamp and looked down into Jim’s face, and said: “ What 
are you doing here?” Jim got out lof that front door 
just as fast as he could and ran anil ran until he was 
outof breath. Catching his wind for a moment,a man came 
up to Jim who had under his arm the head of a negro 
that had been cut off right at the neck, and he looked at 
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Jim, and snys to Jim: * What did vou run for?” Jim 
says: * Ross, boss, I never run; watch me now.” 
Committees Appointed 
The president appointed the following committees: 
COMMITTEE ON PrESS: FE. C. Minus, Hammond, Mr. Price, Ma- 
rion: H. J. Trueblood, Washington 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: IE. E. Schenk, Mt. Vernon: W. L. 


Hubbard, Scottsburg: F. M. Smith, Ft. Wayne: W. A. Ship 
Lafayette 
‘OMMITTRE ON NOMINATIONS: Chas. F. Boonshot, Petersburg: 
A. W. Smith, New Pass; T. M. Layne, Cloverdale; Chas. B. 
Frame, North Manchester. 
AUDI G COMMITTEE: N. R. Stoner, Rochester: M. Meyer, Jr., 


Covington: M. P. MeDaniels, Winchester. 
\. II. Burkett of Goshen was appointed sergeant-at- 


arms 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the opening of the afternoon session President 
Lewis delivered his annual address, which was given 
n full in our last issue. At the close of the president’s 
address I. A. Sibley, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, came forward and addressed President Lewis 


as follows: 


On behalf of the members of our association I have 
een requested to present you with this gavel in signet 
of your command of our association. In your remarks 
you stated that we were accustomed to look upon large 
things as large and small things as small. I trust, how- 
ever, in receiving this gavel that it will always be a 
reminder to you, although small, of the large esteem 
and affection you hold in our memory. 

Mr. Lewis responded as follows: 

[ certainly will not use the gavel to stop that ap- 
plause. I want to say that one of the pleasures to me in 
being associated in this Hardware association is the 
<ood fellowship and the extraordinary good comrade- 
ship which we develop by meeting here together, and 
this gavel I shall prize among many things that I have 
rece bred of a greater intrinsic value. I thank you very 

uch. 


T. James Fernley of Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardware Association, then spoke in 
behalf of the jobbing interests, of which he is the of- 
ficial representative. 

Much to the regret of the association J. D. Warren of 
Chicago was prevented by illness from being present, 
but his address was read by the secretary, and the asso- 
ciation was thus given the benefit of his views on the 
subject of Hardware store arrangement, to which he 
has given so much attention. Both Mr. Fernley’s and 
Mr. Warren's addresses were given in our former report. 

Legislature to Facilitate Collections. 

At this point the president introduced A. J. Mears of 
Indianapolis, who was referred to as the father of a 
bill passed by the Ohio Legislature to enable the mer- 
chants of that State to collect their accounts to much 
better advantage than is possible under the laws of 
Indiana. Mr. Mears then explained the law. the passage 
of which he was advocating, under which quite a certain 
percentage of the wages or incomes of persons is reserved 
to secure payment of their just debts.. He argued in 
favor of the passage of such a law in Indiana and asked 
the support of the delegates to that end. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mears’ speech the following 
interesting and suggestive paper was presented by H. 
W. Beagle of the Robeson Cutk ry Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., entitled 


Window Display and the Art of Selling. 


On receiving my assignment from Mr. Corey I made 


of windows, in the hope of 
finding some inspiration on which I 
paper. 

I was cheered by the bright cleanliness of the drug 
windows. I admired the tasiy arrangement of the dry 
goods windows, and thought possil lv if the Hardware 
stock appealed exclusively to the feminine buyers Hard- 


an inspection of a numbe: 


could base my 


ware merchants might value their windows more. But 
when I was entranced by the clothier’s display of rag- 
lans and neckties I meditated on the fact that they 
were for the trouser side of the house only. I noticed 
that where the trimmer was a specialist he invariably 
made a point of telling observers about’ the goods or 
some specially interesting offer by means of signs. 

I saw a number of nice Hardware windows, but can 
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recall only one that displayed a sign, and that siz: 

in Chinese characters. It gave no information to 
hundreds who passed daily. I surmise that if a Chi! 
man should read it he would be no wiser, as it was n 
likely only a curio. Attractive goods, interestinz 
who knew about them, were on display, but t W 
dumb. Where nothing is said of quality th 

not to be blamed if it is thought to be poo 

price is given the people naturally conclude it is hig 
I chanced to be back in the same city some four we 
later and made a tour of observation Is 
changes, many new signs in the windows our 
the Hardware window and the Chinese sigh s 


whe ced 
changed. CHANGE WINDOWS WEEKLY 


I don’t care what your location, unless you have 
the business your space or capital will bear o1 : 
ing all the money you care to, it pays you to have som 
change in your window weekly. It is a great thing 
get people in the habit of looking in youl window. Yi 
can’t do it when you do not give them something new 
We know that the use of your window is to s: 
tention, otherwise how can it do any good—to get peo} 
to want something. If people have no wants, ft sto 


keeper has no sales—more wants more sales, but mi 


what you have to sell. It is sometimes prot le 
set away from old methods. What care you ; 
window has less dignity if you make more money: 
is the unusual that interests. What would be effecti 
in Waukarusa might fail in Indianapolis. The dron 
dary that walks the streets of Cairo unnoticed wou 
have the undivided attention of the good people of Pose) 


County. 
EVEN COMMONEST GOODS DRAW. 

A million dollar display of diamonds would lose its 
power after a while, the same as a magnet will lose its 
force. Yet the commonest kind of goods may draw 
Try a window of Whet, Seythe and Grind Stones. witl 
a large sign stating, “ For that Dull Feeling.’ 

The observer will be sure to remember the plac¢ 
when he uses his dull Knife, Chisel or Axe. Many a 
Hardwareman has a window in which he can place 
former, swedger, crimper and stake, and have a work 
man turning out Stove Pipe several days in the fall 
People would know where to buy Stove Pipe and sim 
lar goods. Suppose you borrow your wife’s dainties 
table cloth and set a table in your window, showing al 
those bright, serviceable things you have for the con 
venience and beauty of the table. Set in several flower- 
ing plants for good measure, and see if the ladies do not 
at once take an increasing interest in your store: and 
remember that the ladies are the best kind of buyers 
when you get them coming your way. Make a dummy 
by stuffing an old suit of clothes, put on a negro false 
face and have the hand holding a Saw as if in use, plac 
ing an assortment of Tools in the shavings wit vhicl 
you have covered the floor. Have your sign read, “ Dis 
am Blank’s Store. He keeps Saws, Razzers ’nd all kinds 
of sharp stuff.” 

Don’t you think people would remember Blank’s 








when they wanted sharp things? 
DON’T OFFEND ANY CLASS. 

Window advertising, as well as any other, must not 
offend any class in your community. If it appeals t 
the class you want the most to interest you know it is 
strong. The Owl Company of Greencastle have a very 











clever arrangement by which they a keep a Cross Cut 
Saw in operation on a log, stopping all who are inter- 





ested in Saws as well as many others. I presume they 
will have a cow and milker in their window when ad 
vertising Dairy Pails. 

Many salable, good profit bearing articles placed it 
the Hardware stock attain old age of uselessness be 
cause people do not know of their merit. You become 
their slave in paying first cost, interest and insurance, 
whereas they might be made to serve to your profit if 
their utility and merit were demonstrated in a prac 
tical way. There is no place like your window for this 

THE PRIME CAUSE FOR POOR WINDOWS 
is not lack of desirable goods nor proper windows, but 
lack of system and responsibility. 












You gentlemen have te to the buying, credits, 


ilections and sundry other things. Suppose you turn 
window over to one of the boys. Vick out one that 
anxious to make himself more valuable. Say to him, 
fohn, I want you to make our window do us more 
“i and I put it in your charge, to be dressed every 
day morning. Now don't wait until Friday morning 
plan your window. Have your general design planned 

Monday previous. At odd times Tuesday and 
ednesday get your signs and fixtures together. Thurs 
y evening clean out the old window and have it 
ashed. Come down a little earlier Friday and put in 

new window.” ‘Tell him that even if he has to 
the heater against the ceiling, with the stove pipe 
nning into the floor, you want your window to “ pull” 
d to tell the people why they should buy of you in 
ce of the other fellow. 
In this, as in any other work, it is well to stimulate 
iginality, which will make out of some local happen- 
¢ or important event a feature in his window that will 
mmuand attention. 
If, however, he is short on ideas, let him study the 
journals, which give many valuable suggestions, 
vrite your specialty people. Your Stove, Paint, 
itlery and other manufacturers will be glad to help 

m out, and will send attractive posters for his use. 
hat manufacturer who has not suflicient interest in 

s goods or his customers to help get his goods before 
ie people is not entitled to your trade. 

VALUE OF PERSISTENT EFFORT. 

If John takes an interest and does his best, encou 
age him. You can probably show him where he can 
mprove. If he has the right kind of stuff in him, your 
window will do you increasing good; its results are 
umulative. The window which is attractive all the 
time will do more good for the holiday trade than if it 
were mediocre the balance of the year. The value of 
persistent effort is not appreciated by all. Some time 
since I enthused a Hardware friend of mine in lowa on 
the subject of window dressing. Several months later 
received a letter from him after this style: * Dear Sir: 
have dressed my window a number of times, as you 
suggested, and while I have certain goods shown, I sell 

ore, but when I quit showing them sales drop off. 
How can I remedy it?” As you can surmise, under the 
circumstances I could only prescribe another bottle of 
the same medicine that had done him good. 

You get no more out of your window than you are 
entitled to. You can have the trade on the best class 

goods in your localit¢ if you try for it. 


No line of merchandise appeals more strong 


| 
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ly, can 
made of more interest to man, woman and child 

n the goods that may be displayed in the Hardware 

dow. 

IN REGARD TO SALESMANSHIP. 

[ take it for granted that a line of thought which 
would tend to aid the selling ability of your employees 
might be acceptable. 

As your business grows and your stock becomes more 
omplex, competition from outside sources more strenu- 

’ us and markets more erratic, it is impossible to give 
rsonal attention to all individual sales without neglect 
of most important interests. You may have stocked the 


ery choicest of goods, have used the very best of ad- 


vertising and have it made unproductive by the man 

behind the counter. 

Rmember the stream cannot rise higher than the 

ntain, nor will your clerk show a better spirit to the 

ustomer than you do. So much stronger is the power of 

example than precept that he is certain to do as you do, 
as you say. 


Don’t be a scrouge with your men: it braks their 
spirit. The salesman .must have genuine enthusiasm. 


1? 


Without it his work is a drag, his step lags, his words 


ck force. With his heart in his work and a knowl- 
lge that he is right, he has a vim and zest that are ir- 
sistible. 


IDEAL EMPLOYER BEGETS IDEAL EMPLOYEES. 
An ideal employer will most generally have 


al employees. Therefore, it is needless for me to de- 
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s me a ty \ enben are acquainted 
if our Saies ‘ s still subject O np 

ent. 

k’irst, \ W ] bone Tha 3 
hb maintenance ol ‘ cives icte 

Let him cultivate es ng face, pleasant voice and 
accommodating manner. Some trade may have to be 
persuaded with a club, but it is in such a minority it 
does not pay to train fe 

Of course his attire is in keeping|;with his work, yet 
always cleanly, and of course he has long since quit any 


offensive habits. While he may aid the buyer by sood 


suggestion, because of his better knowledge ot the 


eoods, he never presumes to dictate; While he knows 
. purchaser know that he 
knows them, | does not insist that he knows better 
than the customer what he (the customer) wants. While 
he must be obligil uur American spirit objects to 
snobbishness. He 1 In vw a fluent talker. 


I do not think your junior Senator would be especial- 


ly successful it Dishpas t least if the buyer 
had left a bak er of bread in the « when she came 
down town. But hat an exceller | ie would be to 
earn all the good points it ds be se of his 


thoroughness. 


It is not essential to salesn ship that a man know 
something abo everything, but it is imperative that 
he know everything about that something which he is 
selling. It is not expected that the dispenser of Barbed 
Wire be able to quote from Blackstone or diagnose a 
case of appendictis, but he should know all about Barbed 
Wire, gauge, strength, weight and pounds required for 
five wires around an eighty. Equipped with this knowl- 
edge, he will succeed as against the man who knows 
only the price 

The apprentice serves his term before he rates him- 
self a mechanic, the student applies for years 
to study before be ventures to hang out his shingle as 
attorney at law, yet we hope to master the art of sales- 


himself 


manship without thought and without study. 

You put no goods into stock that you do not believe 
to contain merit equal or superior ta those offered your 
trade from any market. If this belief can be transmit- 
you have no difficulty in making 
sales Your goods have real, honest points of merit. 
If the truth is presented, there is no need of falsifying. 


ted to your publ 


SPEAI i} rit i 

Any one can speak the truth more foreibly than he 
ean lie. There never has been a tinie, there never will 
be a time when a lie, big or little, blac white, pald 
in business. 

Who of us has not in 9 cowardly nh lent or to 
facilitate a transaction resorted to that short cut ? But 
never have we escaped the penalty. We cannot get 
away from the law, “‘as ye sow so ghall y Iso reap.” 
No salesman can afford, nor no house should counte- 
nance, an act or statement that causes loss of a cus- 
tomer’s confidence. \ salesman must constantly use 
his two hands, one to accomplish to-day’s business, the 
other to work for his customer’s future business. He 
needs all the equipment possible to give him. I have 
inquired of clerks as to how they learn the various talk- 


ing points about new goods in stock. 


LEARNING TALKING POINTS OF GOODS 


‘Oh, I just fall onto them in time,” is the answer 
generally given. Who is best fitted to give information 
to your assistants ? 1. The buyer who has studied the 


line or article, and put it in stock, knowing not only the 
line, but also the trade, is better fitted than any one else 
to show his assistants his strong points. 2. The travel- 
ing man who knows the goods, how made, how finished 
and und 


the final purchaser. The traveler who really has the in 


r what proposition they can be placed before 
terest of customer and empToy t heart will cheer- 
fully instruct those who have the selling of his goods, if 
permitted. 


I would suggest that in anv Hardware store where 
three or moré ssistants e employed an informa- 
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tion slate be kept, and each be instructed to jot down 
any item on which he wants information; for instance, 
how to use a Saw Set, how to strop a Razor, how to 
figure on quantity of Paint required, &c. As new goods 
come in, let the manager note it on the slate, so that 
nothing will be overlooked. Appoint some hour for each 
Wednesday at which all can get together with the least 
interruption, and let every topic on the slate be gone 
over quickly. It will surprise you how much can be 
handled in ten minutes. 

One of Boston’s most successful Hardware stores 
has a bulletin board, on which changes in prices and 
information are posted. It saves the manager from hav- 
ing to answer many questions as to what is the rate on 
Nails, the guarantee on Butcher Knives, &c. When a 
man is not posted he can have no excuse. 

It is not good salesmanship to sell a customer what 
he does not want, but it is good salesmanship to get 
him to 

WANT WHAT YOU SELL. 

I know that your profit account would be more plump 
if prices were not made the only argument. Let utility, 
service, quality, be emphasized more than cheapness. 


IIAVE TO 


UNDERRATING PURCHASERS. 

A purchaser should never be underrated. He feels 
better about you and your goods as well as himself 
when you place a estimate on his purchasing 
ability. I have seen salesmen (so-called) try to force on 
buyers poor, cheap goods that have only a small profit 
when a good article was wanted, one that would pay a 
good profit, as well as give satisfaction. If you have a 
No. 8 foot, a No. 7 shoe is extravagant at any price, and 
were I selling you shoes, knowing that you wear an 
eight and want a good serviceable shoe, I would set be- 
fore you a $4 shoe with a brief explanation of: why it 
was worth $4, showing later a $3 shoe of plainer finish, 
yet of good quality, and I would want to be able to 
show you also a $2 shoe, one not having the good points 
contained in the other shoes. With a difference well 
marked so that the extra value can be shown in the 
better goods, a large percentage of sales can be lifted 
into the latter class by showing purchasers that it is 
economy to buy the better. 

Having sold goods over the counter in the Bowery, as 
well as the fashionable shopping district of New York, 
in the South, in Boston and in the West, I want to tes- 
tify to the fact that while some people are different from 
ether people, they are all alike in that they want what 
will serve their purpose and the full worth of their 
money. The occupation of seiing goods is an honorable 
one if the man makes it so. Let us all be of a mind 
With one who said: 


good 


“If I were a cobbler, it would be my pride, 
The best cobbler to be. 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Would be as good as me.” 


Very little can be accomplished toward better sales- 
manship by spasmodic effort, nothing by indifference, 
but all can be gained by having the ideal constantly in 
mind. A man satisfied with himself and his ways will 
never improve. It is the one who constantly wants 
something better that is stronger in his work and a bet- 
ter man all through. 

The man who is earnestly endeavoring for better re 
sults in salesmanship is building character just as well 
as though his work were in art or a profession. 

“T care not what his temple or creed, 
One thing holds sure and fast:— 
That into his fateful heat of days and deeds, 
The soul of a man is cast.” 


Other Addresses. 


The regular programme for the afternoon was con- 
cluded with the paper given in our last issue, in which 
H. P. Townley of Terre Haute discussed “ Up to Date 
Hardware Advertising.” Mr. Townley has given a good 
deal of attention to this subject, and has published re- 
productions of his ads. in book form for sale to the trade. 
Informal addresses were, however, made at the call of 
the president by R. R. Williams of The Iron Age and 
Daniel Stern of the American Artisan. 
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THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 

The important 

held on Thursday. These were of an executive cha 

acter, and during them attention was given to many ma 

ters of a somewhat contidential 
working of the associatien. 


sessions of the convention w 


nature relating to t 


Secretary’s Report 

The following is the report of the very efficient an 
popular secretary of the 
Argos: 

With few exceptions, manufacturers and jobbers as 
sure you to-day they want only the business of the 
tail Hardware dealers. Some write asking if we obje 
to their selling certain parties or such and such a lin 
of goods. Others who even one year ago were selling a 
dozen customers, handling different lines of goods, in 
town, have been kept so busy apologizing and explain 
ing that they are becoming more careful in their deal 
ings. Each claims he is the dealer's true friend and can 
prove it. Have you noticed it? The right spirit pre 
vails. Let us encourage and insist upon its being main 
tained. Just as the evils grew upon us slowly, almost un 


association, M. L. Corey 


JAMES L. FULTON, Vice-President. 


noticed, so the changes are slowly yet surely developing 
and the pressure is beginning to tell. Our plain duty is 
to be right and fair and the future will show decided) 
improved conditions. 


THE WORK DEMANDED OF YOUR SECRETARY 
has increased many fold. According to your instructions 
given me at the last meeting, President Lewis’ address 
Was printed and mailed to 500 dealers, accompanied by 
a circular letter from the secretary. We have mailed 
over 2500 letters, and bulletins (the latter mostly upon 
request) during the year and about 1500 letters, pro- 
gramnies, &¢c., to our members. This does not include 
bulletins or letters sent by the National. 
Membership. 


We tried to secure new members entirely by mail, and 
while it is much less expensive, the results are not so 
great, and it is our opinien that a personal visit is the 
best plan. 

New members have been sent in by Chas. F. Boon- 
shot, Petersburg; Little & Oak, Muncie; J. A. Riley & 
Son, Goshen; 8S. B. Tucker & Co., Cromwell; W. A. Row- 
and, the Gem City Stove man; Geo. A. Turner and T. A 
Horan, traveling men for the Van Camp Hardware Com- 
pany. If I have omitted any it is unintentional. Some 
members have written me of dealers who were inte! 
ested and several have been secured in this way. 

We have transferred one member to the Illinois Asso- 
ciation, Harvey & Son of Fairfield, Ill. Eight or ten 
firmis have sold out and more changes may have .been 
made without our knowledge. Two have withdrawn 
and 15 have never paid the two years’ dues, making a 
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of 27 since our ass 1 J d in 

S99, No deductions have ever en made efore. 

-evenry-eight new members have joined us since our last 
eeting, making a total membership to-day of 301, 


ich places us in the front rank among retail Hardware 
dealers’ associations. Some better plan for dropping 

embers who do not pay is necessary, as there has been 

rule to govern. 

The Executive Committee instructed the secretary to 
secure bends from some good security company and 
large the expense to the association. We believe this 

ature should be a permanent one. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

July 9 President Lewis, Irving Sibley and myself met 

Latayette and spent one day and evening in discuss- 

g national and State work. Again, November 15, by 
pointment, President Lewis and I met in this city and 
ade arrangements for this meeting anl also made a 

neral canvass of the situation. 

From August 10 to September 15 a niajority of your 
ixecutive Committee held closed meetings every day 
ud night in the vicinity of Deerwood. Ex-President 
Weed, whe caught the biggest fish, and Brother Bush. 





M. L. COREY, Secretary-Treasu 


ho never would admit the claim, will, I am sure, be 
glad to give any one a full account of our proceedings. 
[ will add that I am willing to vouch for anything they 
iy teil you. 
al members have been burglarized during the 
ear. E. C. Minus & Co. of Hammond made a detailed 
port of gaods taken, and 100 notices were mailed to 


r members in hope that some clue to the robbers might 


seve! 


e found. Some have lost by tire; think some have died. 
et Me urge you. when such events occur, report them 
the secretary that a proper record may be kept. We 
are interested in each other’s welfare. 
THE INDIANA LEGISLATURE 
in act in March last, requiring foreign corpora- 
ns doing business in our State to establish an office, 
articles of incorporation and pay taxes on any mer- 
andise or capital employed in the State. An attorney 
vised mie that this would affect concerns sending 
ods on consignments or C. O. D. We wrote the At 
mey-Geueral, making the claim that this should apply 
catalozue houses. We received several letters from W. 
Taylor and U. B. Hunt, and while they thought this 
W Should appiy to them, they also doubted if we could 
aintain a successful case. In this connection it would 
em that mail order houses, who seek Indiana custom- 
"S at the expense of merchants who are citizens and 
pay locai aud State taxes and support home improve- 
tents, ought to be made to pay something for the priv- 
ege. Foreigu insurance companies are taxed and made 
)pay a license. Laws are also in force protecting other 






ome Interest Why is n the :} chant entitied t 


some such consideration? 


COMPLAINTS 

At our last meeting vou will remember I made a kick 
because members had so many complaints at our ses 
sions that were not reported to the secretary before. 
Well, I was looking for trouble and met the usual result. 
About 40 complaints have been filed, necessitating our 
writing over 200 letters in attempting to secure an ad- 
justment. About 85 per cent. were satisfactorily set- 
tled, 10 per cent. we could do nothing with for various 
reasons. 

Four cases against Stove manufacturers were set 
tled without trouble. Several against pump and well 
jobbers were investigated and we found that nearly all 
of these people were selling any and everybody, in any 
quantity wanted—the only question considered is the 
pay—they acknowledge this and state they are willing 
to abide by some mutual agreement that will secure 
desired changes. 1 believe in putting the well driver 
n a strictly cash basis, and quote him a close price 
n many places. Cut out these people and make this 
selling and canvassing direct unprofitable to them. 
Don’t buy $1 worth of any who quote or sell in this 
way and tell the salesman your reasons. 

Our situation is not worse than otherwise stated, 
hut our members are more watchful. The effect will 
he to make salesmen more cautious how they trespass 
upon our territory and will improve the general situa 
tion. We urge you not to relax your diligence, but 
you should take up these complaints to some extent 
yourselyes. At least ascertain all the facts before report- 


ing: otherwise the secretary is liable to get swamped. 


NEVER IN BETTER SHAPE. 

Our association was never in better shape than to 
day; loyalty, activity and interest are shown on every 
hand. The best of feeling prevails, and I do not hear 
of a single jar or jealousy. 

I appreciate to the fullest extent the confidence, 
friendship and encouragement you have universally ac 
corded me. In conclusion, I want to bring to your 
notice the active part your president has taken in this 
work. We have been in constant communication and 
never a semblance of discord or diverging opinion. His 
counsel has been wise and freely given; never a de- 
mand that he has not met, nor a task that he has 
evaded. 

INDIVIDUAL DUTY 


And now, brothers, a few words as to our individual 
duty. If you knew the thief was coming at the mid- 
night hour, you could prepare to successfully oppose 
him. If you knew Nails and Wire would advance $20 
per ton to-morrow, you would wire your order. The 
professional deadbeat can go from store to store obtain- 
ing credit simply because you do not know he has al- 
ready robbed your neighbor. Then one of the absolute 
necessities of successful work is a true knowledge of 
the situation. This must come from you personally. 
Every member should report occasionally; it may be to 
send a circular, an advertisement, particulars of some 
swindle or departure. The accumulated reports fur- 
nish intelligent knowledge for successful work. Your 
secretary is no mind reader, he cannot afford the 
chances of taking a false position; then he looks to 
vou and you alone for time, reliable information and 
co-operation and assistance. 


The Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 


has good reason for being proud of its leader. His 
elevation to the presidency of the National Hardware 
Association is a direct compliment to you. When we 
remember that he has not only met these duties so 


nobly and well, but has also found time to woo and win 
a most lovely wife, I am sure you will all join me in a 
hearty Godspeed and sincere wishes for his future 
welfare and happiness. 

One of the subjects which commanded special atten- 
tion was the competition of catalogue houses, and this 
matter was discussed in many of its various aspects. 


Other forms of competition to which the Hardware 
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ade are subjected were also cousidered by Win, R. 


Powell, of Converse, Who spoke as follow De 


Illegitimate Competition. 


1 believe that you will agree with me when I say that 
issues 
Livery 
have time during 
in contact with competition 
illegitimate. And it 
ambition of every dealer to legitimately 
this difliculty. I cannot expect within the 
course of my to present any new and 
only hope to impress some which have already been con- 
sidered in the past. 


illegitimate competition is one of the 
Which 
retail Hardware 
his mereantile career 


paramount 
to day. 


has caused us to assemble ee 


merchant must Sole 
COLMe 
Which he feels and kuows to be 
should be the 
overcoie 


remarks ideas, 


THERE ARE NATURAL TRADE RIGHTS 

Which the 
iuse of some fixed law, but due to an outgrowth of cir- 

The retail dealer, with honest rights and 
principles, is a natural production of this outgrowth. 
Why should this growth be torn down by illegitimate 
Shall we as retail dealers lay idle and talk 


commercial world has established, not be- 


cumstances. 


competition ? 
of passing away? I say, “* No,” we certainly have a right 
to exercise our ability and privileges in fighting such 
existing evils. It has been demonstrated in the past that 
he retail Hardware store is an essential, and a medium 
distribution of the manufacturers’ 


inically and legitimately effected. 


1 Which the 


hrough 


product is most econ 


COMPETITION OF JOBBERS. 


maintain this 


channel of distribution which rightly belongs 


ye 
i 
1 
i 


Therefore, it is very evident that to 
necessary 
to us We must necessarily resort to extreme measures 
and good business sense to overcome the disastrous ef- 
fect of such competition. Are we powerless to exercise 
measures which will replace the trade which has been 
taken from us by the bazar and racket Does 


the tendency to trespass on retail territory stop here? 


stores? 


No, we are sorry to say it inanifests itself in many lines. 
hor example, the dealer is compelled to stand with his 
arms furnish the Hard- 
large buildings, and he is not as 
much as granted an opportunity to compete for the job. 
Can we expect anything different when some of the 
so-called jobbers continue to solicit their patronage and 


lower price than they give the home 


folded and see the contractors 


ware for many of the 


often quote them a 

merchant? 
Now, fellow 

tion? 


tradesmen, is this legitimate competi- 
It seems to me that, judging from my past per- 
sonal experience, you may say, “ No.’ Granting this to be 
true, it is not unjust for us to ask, through this associa- 
tion, a few of the so-called jobbers who do not deserve 
our patronage, to discontinue soliciting our trade, for 
their course demoralizes and 
undue and illegitimate They 
jeweler, druggist, department store, millman, 
blacksmith, lumberman, contractor, and even the con- 
sumer, and then expect the retail dealer to buy of them. 
A more absurd proposition would be hard to name, yet 
some dealers patronize them, knowing the condition. 
This branch of trade has been spreading out much more 
than most of us realize. It will not do to ignore this 
condition of affairs, and some step on our part is abso- 
lutely necessary. The longer we postpone this action 
just so much harder the problem will be. These parties 
may say that they are doing a retail business, not be- 
cause they like it, but 
tailing. I cannot accept this as a plausible excuse. I 
leave it for you to make your own decision. 


our business encourages 


competition. solicit the 


grocer, 


because other jobbers are re- 


THE 

While the conditions are detri- 
mental to the advancement of the retail Hardware 
trade, it is my personal experience that the catalogue 
house is by far the serious problem. I believe 
that this assertion is true from the fact that customers 
are frequently from their which 
have a most prominent place in almost every house. If 
the customer does not buy goods of the house repre- 
sented by such catalogues, he certainly uses them as a 
leverage when purchasing of 


CATALOGUE 
above 


HOUSE EVIL. 
mentioned 


nost 


quoting catalogues, 


you, which frequently re- 
sults in the loss of your 


profits j as long as 
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the catalogue competition is permitted 
prices 


such houses 


lhah We are adie to meet at a 


Will obtain the .preteren 
cobsulier 


tomers. Ojitel the 


when 


does not 
buying of a catalogue’ hou 


ended, but when he decides to make bhi 
retailer the deal does not end until tl 
Thus it is 


dealer 


tlowever, it 


out. pluinly seen that moi 


the home than is demanded of 
house. 


them that it is their 


is our duty, if pos 
duty to deal with 
basis that they are compelled to deal w 
house, 
FIGHTING THE EVIL. 
I stand ready to assist in any metl 
to better our condition. 
As to the 
first, I think 
and all, 
for in union there is strength. 
mend that the associa 


best method to employ 

it absolutely necessary 
with the Protect 
And 11 
tion prevail on 
confining 


to co-operat¢ 


houses, 


to sell catalogue 
1] 


as possil Le » the 


legitimate chan! 


roneous to insist on Congress ¢ 


against such ¢ s. inasmueh as it ¥ 


possible for them to pass an act 
clared unconstitutional. 

Through the 
yourself posted up to date. Put 


co-operation of the asso 
your shou 
wheels of progression, keep continually 
ple in the from which 
trade fact that 
you pay taxes, which go to assist in the 
their and your property, that you intend 
live, that you do not expect to sell all 
their goods, but you do intend to sell all 
of their supplies. 
Hoping these 
to you, I recommend you to the care of 


Vicinity you 


the important you are 


few suggestions may prov 
Association, which I sincerely believe to 

winning ecard against 
merchandise out of the right legitimate cl 


the existing evils of 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The treasurer’s report was read, showi 
the treasury of $255.74, which did not 
taken in during the sessi¢ 
motion, the report of the tre: 
Auditing 


they had 


ms of the nre 
surer W 


subsequent] 


Committee, 
examined it 
QUESTION BOX 

The Question Box w t 
trade questions discussed 


cording to their chara 
were the following: 


opened 


That in order to stop price cutting amo 
we ask manufacturers to establish uniform 
This applies more particularly to manufacturers who giv 
exclusive agencies. 

This question was taken up and discuss 
erable length. It was the 
ers on the subject that the manufacturers should esta! 
lish such prices. A motion was made that the itter | 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions after the pres 
dent had put the question to the delegates t 
voted in favor of the proposition that it ws 
of the association that the manufactur 
late the price at which specialties are sold 
the territory also. It was voted that the 1 
association handling specialties report the 
manufacturers to the secretary, and that the 
mail to each of these n 
olution. 


consid 


universal opinion of the spe: 


ianufacturers a copy 

2. Does the competition of catalogue houses make 
easier for Hardware merchants to do a strictly eash bus 
ness ? 

Mr. Sibley of South Be: 
makes it harder 


to have the cash 


that it 


business 


ve it as his opir 
for the merchant to do a eash 


sent ou 


he country. Mr 
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d the customers would send the ssh to the cata In our ov business y neariy Y 
e houses and ask fo edit at | ie. O ' mem- blacksmith, well driller or mill man is i gener: 
took a similar view of the matter Val) Many t = 
’ , ? , . . : order to get his | s We a S gel 
Should Stove dealers furnish repairs for Stoves pur- | 
} am ; all of it, but we ire gi beg groul : { est 
ised from catalogue huuses ? : . | 
a y ~*~ customer los usu Vy tor casi i y rood 
Cries of No, No. ustomers ¢1 and iliv for ca q 
carry t 1 oU Gays i seii them g Stix 


4. Why should not manufacturers confine themselves to 


: é : ; ) ways | s 
wr 7 inch Stove Pipe Collars ? Tf + 
. : : COST ThA 1¢ Sel i s 
Mir. Sibley offered a motion to the effect that | the 
; : — ae ipplies so m e sure ) 
anufacturers of Stoves a requested nake thelr } , } rT } 
- . > - : } , _— That they ( S Li¢ DA i i 
ove Collars to fit either 6 or 7 inch standard Pipe. The ; 7 ' 
. the irst t ‘ WwW y o \ 
tion was seconde ad, nud unanin ous] enrried 
: small way 1) ‘ 2 
What percentage does it cost you to do business ? on ot 
. . SULTit a) ‘i 
One member stated that it cost him 10 ,; Der nt., an- 
ANT ~ | ( ) 
er estimated that it cost him 10 to 15 per cent., an 
er 11 per cent., including salary to the proprietor. <A Don’t you | su compet 
mber said that figuring salaries and all expenses, in we ever have to deal w Phese s1 S$ Ol Une 
ling interest on the investment. he « ‘ ted it cost re always kicking abou ng robb ile 
1-10 per cent., and the losses from d debts were They tell their customers e dis ul 
; A 
ter of 1 per cent prices nd ake f ! f Y s t ; 
, } 1? ) 1 ) 1 the big retailers w wholesale sigus : 
VW hat should You do witli lum ) hen who handle > : 
, Would it not be better to carry what 4 
tilders Hardware ? OUI I ’ : . : 
ty ; 1+ + 1 Y ~ 
) i KE WUC I 
There was considerable discussion on this question, +) ' ‘ enn te ! ’ 
A Loew t i ; ms ‘ 
’ ; ; , Tay ) , ~} 1 » } 
1 no definite conelusion reached | seemed to é eirini 0 cea ; is 1m : 
general opinion that if a lumberman desired to han- anmmnenttnes Wy n’t alwavs sell 
Iiardware of this kind and made satisfactory prices, Sxtandte tohhi | help us out. S 
was no reason why he should not handle it. Se soods than we do. Sen veling 
1a » : ate hat ¢ , 14 Inmihar « onan 7 
the members stated that they sold lumber as well and sell them. He will do it, and save 
ardware ; ; 1 
Hardware. gin of profit. Co-operate with him; he \ 
How are we to find out what jobbers and manufac- Get the run of prices he makes them y : 


turers sell cataloque houses ? vourself with a shade wer prices. B nee 


A number of members gave their individual views on you will get some of if [t may giv 
is question, and considerable light on the subject was but the results are good 
vleaned from the remarks of those who spoke in regard RUYING OF THE JORI 
their experience and observation in the matter. <A But our sul t deals with jobbers \ 
legate suggested that the association give this matter ae treel We may be. but we can't s smiths 
special attention, when Secretary Corey said that the trade unless we have the goods Arnis ect 
licers had not lost sight of it. to the jobber selling him unless we buy 1 v0 of his 


8. Have any towns local credit associations and are they cslesman. Jobbers are only overgroy : i 
ecessful # hence human as all retailers are. They g it aft 


Mr. Corey gave an account of a very successful asso- business, and they go to get it. If we don't b yf ther 
tion of this kind, and said it was saving the mer they will sell those who ought to be « ymers. 
ants a great deal of money who belonged to it. Mr Let us give them a part of our trade. ¢ t assist 
“wayne also said he had been connected with an asso ance in securing more business for them and for our 
tion of this kind, which had been. vi ry satisfactory selyes Then. if in their eagerness to sell t eo afte 
Other delegates expressed similar views. anything that belongs to us, we have a wrong lress, 
The president introduced Charles H. Shirley of New and we can ask an adjustment with a good « science 
irleans, Who addressed the association on and a good show of success. When you ha case 


cet proper evidence in reserve, then make your grievance 


Our Attitude Toward Jobbers Who Sell Blacksmiths, 





knov in a businesslike way, but in unmistakab 
Mill Men and Consumers Generally. eee ides sited = ver ‘ ae ak aioe iene‘ ae 
One feature of growing enlightenment is increasing e second ‘uae of a thivt time, and you 1 wit But 
needs and désires. The demands of the times are in don’t compromise with him when he sends ; drum 
imerable. A century ago the average man required 0. to) eateh vou with a few tempting prices Stand 
little force from the hand of skilful labor. To-day he Sor nrineinic ‘If he ignores you withdraw your patron- 
—— everything that has been made, and even more. age : re port fully to the secretary of this association and | 
He racks his brain to discover a want that so far the in- await results. : 
¢ ventor has overlooked. Our business is to supply his Whenever the legitimate jobber realizes that we pro- ti 


nte “0 "pare 20o ‘ ar Tara ‘a j ‘ . : } +1) . 

ants. A hundred years ago a Hardware store in a pose to contend for every bit of the retail business in \ 
small place would have been absurd, but us mans our territory; that we are in a position to maintain our 

ints increased Hardwaremen came to his aid. Had 


‘ ; rights: that to visit and solicit our customers without 
erchants generally at home supplied his requirements 


our consent will be to sever our business relations, he 


S Png ae ow Ace ‘ . calves hic _ ; ; al . 
as fast as they presented themselves to h mind, he will think twice before he defies us on We hold the 
would have looked no further; but as travel increased key to the position and he knows it. 
e saw more and wanted more. He asked the city ‘We have found it necessary to take up this matter 
Stores to furnish him these things. His trade was profit of indiscriminate selling in two instances with different i 
: le. They catered to it. rhe result was department jobbers. In the first case we succeeded s shing | 
res, catalogue houses, big stores on jobbers’ lists our rights and gaining redress. In the seco se we 
‘ vhose salesmen retail to blacksmiths, mil re] : 
: e salesmen re vil to | ickso ths, mill men well have secured very fair promises. 
( ers and everybo:'y who drives a Nail, bends a Rod, Rv beine alert and aggressive. contending r our 
y blows a whistle fr his living. He meets the plowman is always sictine-our competitors and s ding ‘| 
S s he homeward plveds his weary way, and before him he our obi wnt ons. we will gain ground. g ieth, 
lingly spreads his wares. d in the end e victory will be ours 1B 
Ol OF OUR SLOWNESS \Ir Bus of Evansvill said that h th, y Mr. iH 
: , . f 
supply his wants have resulted these conditions: con ov had | e nail « the head. esp vhere 
tions ‘ ake ‘ profits ¢ amper our business ; a ; ; 
one Sieat Cae our pret _— e referred to the big retailer with the wholesale sign : 


ese are serious ¢o-nditions. Can we change them * 


‘ ‘ . ’ ' It 1 been his idea for some time at the retail asso- 
co-operation; by catering to these men’s needs; by ad been his idea for s« le that th 


=e tting assistance of friendly jobbers, we can greatly ciation should make a request either to the manutfac- 
, ter them. turers or to the jobbe rs’ association that the nufae- 
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turers discriminate more closely as to the parties they 
put upon their jobbers’ lists. He thought the manufac- 
turers and the wholesalers should look into this matter 
and see that these jobbers—at least those who are doing 


2 Wholesale and retail business—ask a legitimate retail 


profit where they retail goods. 
Report from the Committee on Insurance. 


Mr. Stratton, on behalf of the Committee on In- 
surance, recommended the adoption of the mutual in- 
surance plan among the retail Hardware dealers of In- 
diana. He said that the merchants of Indiana usually 
occupied better buildings than similar dealers in far 
Western States, where mutual insurance companies had 
heen successful, especially in Minnesota. He gave it as 
his opinion that such an insurance company could be 
made a success in Indiana, and that 25 to 40 per cent. 
could be saved on the cost of insurance. 

After discussion it was resolved that the dele- 
sates to the National Association from this assqciation 
be instructed to make the insurance a feature of special 
matter 
of the 


sole 


for discussion and decision at the next meeting 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
Resolutions, 
The Comniittee 
ing report: 


on Resolutions presented the follow- 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be ten- 
dered to the officers and Executive Committee of the 
association for valuable services rendered during the 
past years; also to T. J. Fernley, J. D. Warren, H. W. 
Beegie, H. P. Townley, A. J. Mears, Wm. Powell, 
(harles H. Shirley, R. R. Williams and Daniel Stern 
for instructive and interesting remarks made before 
this association; also to the Mayor, jobbers and manu- 
facturers of the city for courtesies extended; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Indiana Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion protest against the passage of the parcels post 
bill now hefore Congress, and recommend the passage 
of the bill as advised and adopted hy the National 
Grocers’ Association held at Milwaukee, Wis., January 
26-29, 1902; be it further 

Resolved, That all effort be made by this association, 
together with the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, to prevent catalogue and department houses 
securing certain goods of manufacturers whose product 
enters into the legitimate trade of the retail Hardware 
dealer, and that we make especial effort to advise our 
members as to the position taken by the various manu- 
facturers from time to time. We also wish to request 
that each and every member of this association report 
promptly to the secretary all violations of the rights 
of the retail Hardware dealer, as well as all matters 
which may be of interest to the members of the associa- 
tion. 

We also indorse the bill which will be presented to 
the next Legislature by the Retail Grocers’ Association 
of Indiana for the better collection of debts, similar to 
the one now in operation in Ohio. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Secretary’s Salary. 


tional allowance to the secretary for his serv- 


. ide 
AD ada 


eS ¢ 


iuring the past year of $50 was voted unanimously. 
Ss also unanimously resolved that the salary of the 
tary, Whoever he may be for the ensuing year, be 
made $300. 


It wi 


secre 


Report of the Nominating Committee: 
for the Nominating Committee, reported 
1d decided to recommend the re-election of 
who had served 


so efficiently during the 


nd on motion they were unanimously chosen, 


P. Lewis, New Albany. 
NT, James L. Fulton, Portland. 


RY-TREASURER, M. L. Corey, Argos. 


Ip accel 


iting his re-election Mr. Lewis spoke as fol- 
lows: 


I wish to say that I appreciate exceedingly the hon- 
ors that lave been bestowed upon me, but that which 
I appreciate very much more than mere honor is the 
co-operation which the members of the State of Indiana 
have given to the administration. I am proud of the 
association of the State of Indiana. Personally I have 
considerable State pride. I know that outside of the 
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State we are scmetimes derided, but that comes large 
because of the ignorance on the part of the gentlem: 


Indiana stands at the top of t) 
comes to education, industry an 


because 
when it 


who state it, 
list to-day 
enterprise. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to be affiliat 
with this association during the year that has bee: 
brought to a close. When I left home I determined | 
would accept the responsibility no longer, but I cannot 
but feel that the sentiment here is almost universal 
I also have very deep interest in the welfare of the 
association and the work in general, and if it is the 
unanimous wish of that we proceed 
having been in the harness somewhat, I gave my con 
sent if Mr. Corey would give his consent. I thank j 
again for the honor. 


this association 


Mr. Corey addressed the convention as follows: 

I did not think when I left home that I could pos- 
sibly under any circumstances accept the responsibili 
ties and work connected with this office another year. 
1 did not feel that it ought to be asked of me. I enjoy 
these meetings as much as anybody that belongs her: 
and I enjoy the acquaintances and I appreciate the 
friendships that this has given me. I felt as if som: 
body else should take this work and carry it along, and 
when I spoke of it they all would not hear of it. 

Gentlemen, I would not be content to act as yo 
secretary one minute unless I felt we were doing so! 
good and making some genuine advancement. 

1 don’t know that I would have accepted the position 
in any other State I have visited so far, but I hav 
so much love for the dealers that belong to this asso 
ciation that I could not refuse it. I promise you I w 
do the best I can, and I expect and know I will have 
your earnest co-operation. 

The Nominating Committee reported the selection 0! 
James Fulton and Howard Burkett as delegates to tli 
national convention at Chicago, and Messrs. Jones 0! 
and Bush of Evansville selected as 


Richmond were 


alternates. 


On motion the report of the committee was adopt: 


and delegates elected. 


R. R. Williams’ Address. 


President Lewis then called upon R. R. Williams 
Hardware editor of The Iron Age, to speak in regard to 
trade conditions and association work. He responded as 
follows: 

This is a broad invitation that your president has 
been good enough to give to me. If I should take ad- 
vantage of it you might be reminded of the remark made 
on an oceasion when a minister exchanged with a neig! 
boring brother; he preached a remarkably short s¢ 
mon. At the close of the service one of the members 
the congregation came to him and the minister felt 
pelled to apologize for addressing the congregation s 
briefly, and explained that he had really prepar 
an adequate discourse, but a pet dog had torn out 4 
number of the leaves of his manuscript; he therefor 
could not say to them all that he wanted to. Ther 
was a twinkle in the eye of the deacon when he said t 
the minister, “ Dear sir, can’t you lend our dominie a 
pup?” 

Now, the fact is that at the close of these sessions W 
all have our minds filled to overflowing with thoughts 
and suggestions. What you bave said and heard has 
embodied so much wisdom, has suggested so much 
regard to what may be done by the association and w! 
may be done by the individual members of the associ: 
tion in the conduct of their business, that the dange! 
that the abundance which we are enjoying will tend 
interfere with our putting into effect the things of wh 
we have thought. 

The practical outcome of 
come to-morrow and next month and throughout 
year. Merely coming here and having a love feas 
merely coming here and having this intellectual disc 
sion, is not going to accomplish what we desire. T 
things that I have learned are for me to remember, ‘0 
formulate and to use. The same principle, it seems ' 
me, applies to every member 


all this work is going 



















































ie word lovelty has been used, [ think, both by 
president a! d the secretary—and wh will u tind 

her such president and another y? 7 

i who are members of this association pneal hi 
» out time and again to be val to tl cintion. 
oyalty is more than a sentiment; it imp n active 
operation in association work; helping the officers of 
e association in every way to carry on e work that 
have given them to do, ond making ssociatiol 


in numbers and in influence, as 
tribute to that great end. 

I cannot help thinking, Mr. President, that thes 
centlemen are going home with a new attachment to the 
association, and to do definite, practical work in carry 

yr out its objects. It is within the power of every one 
here to enlarge the membership and increase the ef- 
ficiency of your organization. Wioiile you aspire to be the 
banner association, you would be very proud to march 
even further in front of the others than you do to-day. 
Che banner wants to be lifted a little higher and wants 

» be carried a little further. 

A great deal has been said at one time and another 
n regard to what LI might call the politics of association 
work. By that term I mean the correction of trade 
abuses, getting the jobbers and the manufacturers into 
line, keeping tiem within bounds, conferring with them 
when they go too far or do that which ought not to be 
done. This is in the line of policy. It is something that 
reaches afar and gives to the association a practical and 
mportapt influence. I don’t think you need any sug 
gestion in regard to that matter. You are proceeding in 
this direction prudently and practically. You are going 
to be reasonable in these efforts. You understand that 
all the wrongs are not going to be righted in a minute. 
You know that the chronic maladies from which the 
Hardware trade is suffering are not going to be cured by 
a single dose of even your medicine. There is, however, 
another department of association work which has been 
hinted at and suggested—yeu have all had it in mind. I 
refer to what may be done by this association in the 
way of improving the business methods of the indi- 
vidual member. One of the great benefits that will re- 
sult from this gathering is from the contact of mind with 
mind—the suggestions which have come to you from 
what has been said by your fellow merchant. You are 
going back to your establishments to put some new 
plans into operation, to be a little more vigilant in re- 
gard to your collections, te give greater care to your buy- 
ing, to devote renewed attention to the arrangement of 
your stores and in many respects aim to be more suc- 
cessful, because wiser and better merchants. Now 
many of those who are here are leaders in the use of 
wise business methods. Your association represents the 
progressive,’ the enterprising, the skillful merchants. 
Some of you do not greatly need to come together to have 
your methods improved, and yet those whose methods 
are the best are those who will be the quickest to catch 
on to a new idea and to adopt some improvement in 
business practice. But those of you who are good mer- 
chants have a certain duty that comes under this word 
loyalty—a duty to those in the trade whose methods are 
not as good as yours. If you can have the patience to 
instruct them in regard to the cost of doing business, 
the importance of buying goods at right prices, impart- 
ing as far as you can what you count to be the secrets 
of your success, you will be helping them and you will 
be helping the whole trade, and making your association 
to be an elevating iniluence in the store of every Hard- 
ware merchant. 

Now it is something of a sacrifice for busy men, 
bright, keen, enterprising men, to take this pains to in- 
struct those whose methods are crude, but, gentlemen, 
you all have a duty to your profession, and your willing- 
ness to do this will be one of the sources of this associa- 
tien’s success and usefulness in days to come. 

Now, pardon me if in speaking in that way I have 
seemed to be giving you advice or suggestion which does 
not belong to me, but I want to thank yeu very sincerely 
for the courtesy you have shown me while here. It has 
been a sincere pleasure to listen to your deliberations; 
te be for the time being one of your number. I go back 
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thank you and wish you lividually and as an ass i- 
n the large and best s es 
After a vote of thanks to Mr. Williams the conven 
tien adjourned sine die, thus concluding a most useful 


and successful convention. 


Hospitality and Entertainment. 


The merchants and manufacturers of Indianapolis 
gave substantial evidence of their interest in the work 
of the association by various attentions to the associa- 
tion and its guests. Among these may be mentioned the 
provision made by which 2ll who could attend were in- 
vited guests of the manufacturers and jobbers at a the- 


ater party on Thursday evening. The smoker, which 


was held Wednesday evening, was admirably arranged 
and proved a most enjoyable occasion. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, were rep- 
resented by I. L. Sawin and J. A. Boyd, who are cen 
nected with the Woven Wire Fence department. 

kX. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had an attract 
ive exhibit of their Saws, among which Hand Saws 
with aluminum handles were noted by the delegates 
with especial interest as a novelty. The interests of the 
firm were efficiently looked after by Frank Wells and J. 
I’. Reynolds. 

Under the direction of H. W. Beagle a joint repre- 
sentation was made of the goods of the Robeson Cutlery 
Company and Rochester Stamping Company, both of 
Rochester, N. ¥. Mr. Beagle was utiremitting in his at- 
tention to the members, who were much interested in the 
advertising methods by which the houses whom he rep- 
resents aid Hardware merchants in marketing the goods. 

The interests of the Columbian Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, Terre Haute, Ind., were represented by W. 
H. Pitt, who explained the plans of the company and dis- 
tributed an attractive catalogue showing their goods. 

I’. & L. Kahu & Bros., Hamilton, Ohio, were repre- 
sented by Chas. E. Draper and Frank T. Meharry, who 
distributed boutonni¢res to the members and their 
guests. 

The Home Stove Company, R. A. Henry, Indianapolis, 
Ind., distributed a souvenir Pocket Match Box. 

An Aluminum Pin Tray was presented by Majestic 
Range Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Among other manufacturers who were represented ut 
the meeting were the following: 

Eureka Refrigerator Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rollman Mfg. Company, Mount Joy, Pa. 
Lyons Specialty Company, Lyons, Iowa. 
Lawrence Bros., Sterling, Ill. 

Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Union Selling Company, New York. 

Globe Steel Range Company, Kokomo, Ind. 
Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit, Mich 
Favorite Stove & Range Company, Piqua, Ohio. 
Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. FE. Porter & Co., Ottawa, IM. 

Allen B. Cleaveland, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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F. H. Hitt & Co., 90 Canal street, Boston, Mass., 
have been appointed New England agents for the 
Christy Knife Company of Fremont, Ohio, and are 
showing a large line of Knives and Kitchen Specialties. 
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Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


4 N our Jast issue we published a telegraphic report of 
I the first day’s proceedings of the fourth annual 
meeting of the Retail and Uardware 
Dealers’ Asso which held at the rooms of 
the Mercantile Club, St. Louis, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, February 18 and 19. 


President N or: 


Missouri Stove 


aticn, Was 


Following is the address of 


President B. F. Naylor’s Address. 

to address this party of busi- 
anniversary of our or- 
review the work of the 


in it a privilege 
this, the fourth 
ganization. here to 
past and plan for the future of this association, which 
demands of us our very best effort, if we are to suc- 
Most of you are familiar with the object and pur- 
pose of our organization, therefore I shall not reiterate 
them here, 


ness men on 


You are 


ceed. 


SELF PRESERVATION 


is one of the first laws of nature, therefore we natural- 
ly turn to that which offers us help in the accomplish- 
ment of a given purpose, for protection from disaster 
of whatever character; all this and more is contem- 
plated in and through the Missouri Retail Stove and 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. This being true, then 
she shouJd command the very best of our services and 
energies. We have made progress during the 
year past, and through the untiring energy of our secre- 
tary the work of our association is well in hand. As to 
the best method of enthusing the dealers in the State, 
we leave that to your wisdom. 


some 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

is in successful operation in some of the States, with 
quite a saving to the members. I, therefore, recom- 
mend this feature of insurance to your consideration, 
believing it would be a of strength to us. I 
would further recommend that the committee whose 
duty it will be to look after bills now pending before 
Congress affecting our and in conjunction 
with the National Association, secure their defeat. 

We note with much satisfaction the progress of our 
National Association. Through her efforts much good 
is promised. With the loyal support of all the State 
associations she will be a tower of strength in righting 
evils now perplexing us. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our appreciation 
of the help rendered us by the trade press; they have 
been a strong ally in our work. 


source 


interests 


Frederick Neudorff’s Report as Secretary. 


The following was the report read by the secretary: 

Your secretary frankly confesses that, viewed from 
the standpoint of increased membership, his administra- 
tion has not been what he desired. Numerous as have 
been the causes to make necessary this admission, he 
feels that personally he has not done all nor used every 
means in his power to achieve the success that would 
be a source of self gratification; especially does he feel 
this because of his frankness in criticising the former 
secretary. There are some extenuating circumstances, 
however, for this state of affairs, which it is necessary to 
mention in explanation of the absence of some of the ad- 
juncts of an annual meeting. These are: 

1. Absence of minutes of previous meeting held in 
Kansas City. These he has never seen and is ignorant 
of their existence; repeated and continued requests for 
same have always resulted in same barren results. 

2. No knowledge of the association wishes as con- 
tained in these minutes as a basis of action. 

3. No list of officers or committees except as found in 
the press, and there is doubt as to the completeness of 
that list. 

4. No copy of constitution or by-laws nor knowledge 
of its requirements. 

5. Delay in receiving the few books and papers of the 


association until the natural enthusiasm for active work 
had almost been cxhausted. 

6. The incomplete and impractical condition of these 
records, leaving him in doubt as to the actual member- 
ship and their proper addresses. 

7. No list of dealers throughout the State. 

8. Riding the hobby of personal solicitation as th: 
only practical means of increasing the membership. 

9. Insufficient funds and the reluctance caused there 
by to attempt any large scheme of operation. 

10. Inability of the National Association to furnish 
him with sufficient bulletins to send to every dealer, 
and especially to every member in the State. 

11. Disappointment caused by the failure of others to 
carry out arrangements looking to increasing the mem 
bership. 

SECRETARY'S WORK. 

If he has overlooked any other divisions of the text 

you will pardon the oversight and apply the remedy. It 


afr aed ten: 
TAYLOR FRIER, President. 


is but just to utter and to claim this fact, that the work 
of the secretary, while seemingly of no great results, is 
still very arduous and laborious. He has answered and 
written some hundreds of letters, sent out fully 1500 cir- 
culars, has made a new and complete, as near as possi- 
ble, list of members to date, has a complete list of Hard- 
ware dealers in the State, has given advice regarding in- 
surance and other matters, has traveled and given up his 
time freely to aid association work, has been asked and 
tried to answer letters upon our birth, growth and pres- 
ent status for which he had no items, and, if you will 
bear with him, will in detail try to show just what he has 
done. 

At some date in February our annual meeting was 
held in Kansas City. The Executive Committee tendered 
me the position of secretary. I accepted for two rea- 
sons: 1, I believed I could be of assistance in building 
up the organization; 2, because the former secretary was, 
as I understood, anxious to be relieved. As secretary, it 
became my duty to represent the association at the 
meeting of the National Association, which was accord- 
ingly done, and, whether I did so worthily I leave to 
Mr. Cormick, who represents that association here. 


INCREASING THE MEMBERSHIP. 


While in Chicago at the meeting I used every means 
to ascertain the best means of increasing membership, 
and the general conclusion was that personal solicitation 
was the best. I then entered into negotiations with Mr. 


Baldwin, president of the Chicago Brush Company, 
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Palmetto Fiber Brushes, who employ 

dv canvassers or solicitors and thoroughly cover every 
State, visiting each tow id 

eving that with a xzouod strong letter of idorse 

it i State office a lady could not only mate 

se our membership, but do much better work 

hie yver. Mr. Baldwin agreed with me, but 

hen we xot ready to act it was too late to ut e his 

| ne of the reasons for this delay was to await ad 

vice from the lowa organization, who wished to submit 

i plan looking to joint action. Nothing, however, could 

done in this connection. 
In J V¥ the pre sident of our association and the see 


retary were invited to attend the annual meeting of the 
Missouri Retail Merchants’ and Crocers’ Association, 
ield in Springfield. At the convention they wished us to 
ve that the retail grocers cease selling Hardware, 
about which we had received numerous complaints, and 
to arrange joint action in soliciting membership. The 
president could not go, and requested my attendance, 
which I did, and was pleased to meet Mr. Geschwinder 
of St. Louis there to assist me to represent the retail 
Hardware interests. At this convention arrangements 
were made with the publisher of the Chicago Grocer to 
thoroughly canvass the State for both associations joint- 
ly. Due, however, to the dilatory methods of the ussocia- 
tion, nothing came of that. 

l was again urged by the president of the associa- 





EDWARD L. WACHTER, Vice-Preside 


tion to meet with their Executive Committee in Kansas 
City in November, and as a result of that meeting the 
Chicago Grocer sent Elisha Winter of Boston to organize 
the State. However, the president of that association 
traveled with Mr. Winter and no effort was made to do 
us any good. Mr. Winter finally secured permanent em- 
ployment by the retailers of Kansas City to represent 
and organize them. I joined in hearty accord with their 
iims and objects in both State and local work, but have 
Ways contended that their association put the cart be- 
fore the horse, and that to do effective work each line 
should be organized separately, so that individual trou- 
bles could be attended to, and through and by represent- 
itives in a central body look after matters affecting the 
cenera!l interests of all retail merchantdom. 
NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY. 
During the month of June I visited St. Louis, and 
there heard through the local association of retail Hard- 
varemen that the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company 
(d decided to open a retail department. I visited Mr. 
orvell, and acquainted him with the views of the St. 
Louis dealers in opposition to that action. I found them 
ore than fair in their treatment of the different aspects 
the question, and was more than gratified for the 
ke of our St. Louis members to receive word from Mr. 
Tvell in the month of December that his firm had con- 


\ 


cluded to heed the wishes of the St. Louis retail Hard- 
ware dealers, and would remain strictly a wholesale con- 
cern. Had they not acted in this manner the competition 
etween these giant concerns of St. Louis would have 
materially injured the retail Hardware interests through- 
out the entire territory. 

In this connection I desire to say that overtures were 
made to the officers of our association to enter a syn- 
dicate buying concern, but that we felt that the elimina- 
tion of the Hardware jobber was not our aim nor object, 
that we were fighting for the many against the few, and 
believe this to be the highest type of action in promoting 


universal prosperity. 
WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


At Wednesday morning’s session J. W. Poland of Car- 
rollton, chairman of the Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws, suggested a number of 
amendments, which were adopted by the association. 

I’. A. Kansteiner of St. Louis moved that the new re- 
vised constitution and by-lnws be printed in pamphlet 
form. The motion was adopted. 

H. C. Cormick, president of the Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association and treasurer of the National 
Association, was presented and made the following ad- 


dress: 


Address of H. C. Cormick. 


In addressing you in the interest of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, let me congratu- 
late you on the condition of your State Association and 
your individual prosperity. 

Personally, as president of the Illinois Association, I 
bring to you the greeting of your sister State, and trust 
that you will have as profitable and enthusiastic meet- 
ing as we had at Decatur on the 12th and 18th inst. At 
that time and place great good was done for the trade 
and friendships made that will last through life, to the 
mutual financial advantage of those interested. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Some eight years ago a few of the more progressive 
of the retail Hardware dealers of the great Northwest 
realized the importance of a concerted action to combat 
the conditions that were growing up around. them, and 
at this time we find Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
lowa, Kansas, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas and L’ennsylvania having active State associa- 
tions affiliated with the National in an effort to improve 
the conditions in the trade. 

Who can measure the influence that this body will 
exert? 

It was realized in 1900 that the work of the various 
State associations could be given a national importance 
better by a union of all, hence we now have the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, composed 
cf two delegates from each State. It is a question 
whether at this time, when our country is so prosperous, 
we can fully realize the value of these associations, but 
when the reaction comes, as it surely will, and the man- 
ufacturer and jobber reaches out for the trade that 
should be the retailer’s, all can readily see what a po 
tent factor they will be in checking this illegitimate com- 
petition. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


As at present organized, the National Association, be- 
ing composed of a small number, is well equipped to do 
effective work. During the past year its efforts have 
been devoted principally to the harmonizing the various 
interests in the trade, and it has in this line met with 
great success. It is in close touch with the prominent 
manufacturers and the National Hardware Association, 
and much relief is in sight, in the fact that we are as- 
sured that many promirent lines,will not be found in the 
hands of illegitimate competition this year. 

The National Hardware Association—the jobbers’ as- 
sociation—have demonstrated beyond a doubt that they 
are our friends, and I believe that each member will 
serve the interests of this work, if he will, as far as pos- 
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this associa- 


etfort 


sible, confine his 
tion and tell 
al 


( 
who has not 


ureha - 1 f 
Personal 


sults that will 


others whi 
ng this line will produc startle one 
tried it. 
Nothiug can be done that 
est more 


will tend to help your inter- 
than to give to the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association your unswerving personal loyalty. 
With it much can be without it the effort will ‘be 
futile. 


To each of us, 


done; 


fact 


has come 


from the that we are a part of 
the conviction that 
among the retail 
Hardware dealers of this country, and we should give 
to the effort in its behalf our best talent, so that at no 
distant day the public will realize that they will find 
the staple branch of Hardware in the hands of 
tailer at fair prices. 

In this national organization we have the concen- 
trated efforts of the various States, and if you give to us 
your morai and financial aid and counsel we will make 
it pay you personally. 


this organized movement, 


there is “‘a community of interest” 


the re- 


Resolutions, 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The St. Louis Retail Stove and Hardware Associa- 
tion, with the assistance of the jobbers and manufacturers, have 
with characteristic Missouri hospitality tendered our associaton 


FRED. NEUDORFF, Secretary-Treasurer. 


at its annual meeting such hospitality and evidence of good fel- 
lowship as appeal to the hearts of each one of us, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express in the best and most heartfelt 
manner our sincere and lasting thanks and gratitude for the 
splendid, loyal and most lavish entertainment and courtesies 
shown to each individual and to the association as a whole. 

Resolved, That we approve the work of the National Associa- 
tion and pledge them a more loyal and sincere assistance in the 
future, 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby tendered 
the officers of our State Association—who, acting under great 
difficulties, have loyally tried to do their duty. 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due to the individual 
representatives of the trade press and to the journals, also the 
press of St. Louis, for all kindness and consideration shown. 

Resolved, That we tender the Mercantile Club of St. Louis 
our thanks for the kind use of their rooms, and that as custom- 
ers of St. Louis merchants we assure them it will not be forgot- 
ten. 


Election of Officers and Committees. 


The election of officers and committees for the en- 
suing year was the next order of business. The fol- 
lowing persons were chosen: 


PRESIDENT. Taylor Frier, Louisiana. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, Edw. L. Wachter, St. 
SECRETARY, Fred’k Neudorff, St. Joseph. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTE!: J. W. Poland, Carrollton; F. 
steiner, St. Louis; Frank H. Mayer, Macon. 
COMMITTEE ON TRADE ABUSE: B. F. Naylor, Marshall; 
Weigart, Kansas City; R. H. Myers, St. Louis. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE: M. C. Post, BrookYield; W. 
Richmond ; Louis Boehl, St. Louis. 


In accepting the office of president 


Louis. 
A. Kan- 
M. A. 


T. Shoop, 


Mr. Frier ex- 
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Z. T. Miller’s Address. 
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National R 
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tive addressed 
lows: 
I have always entertained the highest ap; 
for the good results possible to be derived from 
dealers, and I that t 
so far accomplished will, when properly analyzed 


substantiate the 


association of believe he 
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Wisdom of those who strugg 
ganize and thus far develop the various Hardwa 
ers’ associations. 


but a handful of 
unacquainted 


From a very small beginning 
members 
the before them, and vy 
definite knowledge as to how their purpose was to 
accomplished, yet undaunted with the seemine ho 
lessness of their cause, they accomplished a great d 


in each of the associat 


task 


with 


1eal 
more than could reasonably be hoped for in so brief 
time. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Several State associations 


have been in operatioi 


for eight or nine years, a number of others four to six 


A. KANSTEINER, Member Executive Committee. 


years, yet outside of local matters, State associations 
accomplished but little until their forces were merged 
into a national association. Three years ago the retail 
peddling propensities of our jobbing houses and manu 
facturers were steadily increasing and the rights of 
the retailer were beginning to be a totally unrecognized 
quantity in spite of State associations. The courteous 
attention to-day given by nearly every manufacturing 
and jobbing concern to the complaints filed agains 
them, the numbers of goods catalogued by illegitimat 
concerns which they cannot supply, the number of art 
cles upon which these illegitimate concerns have been 
obliged to maintain a proper retail price; the influen 
the association wielded in shelving the Parcels Post 
Bill; the preventing of rural delivery men from dis 
tributing illegitimate catalogues as freight or express 
matter in opposition to the service for which they we! 
paid; stopping from acting 
agents for catalogue houses, and the correcting, or even 
entire abrogation, of a number of matters of too pri 
vate a nature to be mentioned here, but whose effects 
for better or for worse to the retail trade were of equal 
importance, should be conclusive evidence that the 
association has rendered a service to the dealer a hun- 
dred fold greater than the price of his dues, as well 
as a service beyond every possibility of aecomplis) 
ment by the single individual. 

The resuits thus far accomplished, the objects yet 
to be accomnplished and the new issues the future wil! 
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resent along this line show the great necessity of an 
ffective national association. I wish I could impress 
pon you a proper appreciation of its importance, the 

:mense sacrifice of time and energy in your behalf 
y its officers, and arouse the spirit of support due this 
‘anch of your organization. 

SUPPORTING THE ASSOCIATION. 

I know by experience the labors attached to both 
state and national associations, and it has often ap- 
wared a mystery to me that so many fail to appreciate 
the work that is being done. I am not here as the 

presentative of any State or national association; in 
act, I am entirely out of the Hardware business, and 
speaking from this entirely disinterested standpoint, I 
would urge every Hardware dealer to be a member of 
some State association and through it contribute liberal- 
ly to the support of the National! Association. Those 
who have never been called upon to take part in the 
duties of the National Association have but little idea 
of the labors of its officers. The thousands of letters 
that must be written by your national secretary in the 
course of a year, the time and study required by the 
peculiar nature of each case, together with the diplo- 
macy and points of law involved; the getting out of 
the quarterly report, which is developing to where it 
alone requires almost the entire time of one man, and 
the many duties devolving upon him, must certainly 
leave but little time to devote to his individual interests. 

Inasmuch as all share alike in the benefits of this 
work, justice would naturally demand that its burdens 
be as equally divided and the national secretary receive 
a salary fully compensating him for the time and en- 
ergy devoted to this work. If every Hardware dealer 
would join his respective State association and sub- 
scribe for the “ Quarterly Bulletin,” their dues and 
subscriptions would supply an ample fund for such a 
salary to conduct the affairs of the association as they 
should be. It really passes my understanding how in 
this day of association any Hardware dealer can con- 
sider his business too insignificant a force to be felt 
or consider his personality above the need of association 
influences. 


EXCUSES OF NON-MEMBERS. 


I know that some of the dealers outside of the as- 
sociation have their minds full of excuses for not be- 
coming members, and if excuses for our errors would 
open the gates of heaven I believe that every Hardware 
dealer would have a master key that would put his fu- 
ture abode beyond the question of a doubt. 

Quite recently I heard a prominent concern say, “ We 
are really with the association, but we do a little job- 
bing business, and are afraid to identify ourselves with 
the retail trade lest it hurt us in our jobbing rating.” 
That is quite an excuse, and as we have both a jobbers’ 
and a retailers’ association it might work both ways, 
save a few dollars and let others do the work. That this 
excuse is based upon a false theory is very evident from 
the fact that we have a number of just such concerns 
in our association, whose long continued membership 
proves the proposition false. Take, for instance, Il. A. 
Sibley, an extensive retailer and jobber of South Bend, 
Ind., who has been one of the foremost and hardest 
workers in the Indiana State and our National, Retail 
Associations ever since their organization, and whose 
continued enthusiasm and effort should be conclusive 
proof that membership in the association has been an 
aid and not an injury to his business. 

As before intimated, though still a member of the 
Illinois Association, I have at present no direct interest 
in the results to be obtained in the association work. 
But with the knowledge I have of its power and in- 
fluence, and the large field before it to use these forces 
to such great advantage to the dealer, I can and do urge 

very dealer to become a member of his rspective State 
association, and give his conscience no rest until the 
*s he owes himself and his fellow men are properly 
performed. 
St, Louis Chosen, 


It was decided to hold next year’s annual meeting 
so in St. Louis. 
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The convention then went into executive session, 
after which it adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The St. Louis committee having in charge the ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the visiting dele 
gates comprised the following gentlemen; Louis Boehl, 
A. H. Gruendler, A. F. Geschwinder, F. A. Kansteiner, 
R. H. Myers, G. A. Pauley, Frank Salomo, August Stein- 
meyer, E. L. Wachter, Theo. C. Wirtz, who discharged 
their duties in a most efficient manner. On Tuesday 
evening a banquet was tendered to the association, 
which was much enjoyed. 

The Buck’s Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, 
through their representative, F. A. Spielman, on 
Wednesday evening tendered a theatre party to some of 
the members. Those who enjoyed the hospitality of the 
company were Taylor Frier, John Best, J. M. Kenyon, 
B. F. Naylor, J. W. Poland, M. C. Post and W. T. Shoop 

The Charter Oak Stove Company, St. Louis, distrib 
uted a neat and useful souvenir paper cutter. 

Following is a list of representatives of manufactur 
ers and jobbers and others who were present: 


\. H. Reeves, Cupples Woodenware Company, St. Louis. 

Ik. C. Kempfer, Wheeling Corrugating Company, St. Louis 

\. H. Foote, John Deere Plow Company, St. Louis. 

George R. Barclay, E. H. Simmons, J. S. Payne, Simmons Hard 
ware Company, St. Louis. 

H. G. Koenig, Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit. 

James A. Harris, Beck & Corbitt Iron Company, St. Louis. 

Rk. W. Shapleigh, R. L. Morton, H. B. Gordon, Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

T. L. Watson, Schneider & Trenkamp Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I’. C, Shays, American Sheet Steel Company, St. Louis. 

Julius Gerock, Jr., Gerock Bros. Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 

Frank Low, Guilford Duncan, Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis. 

J. G. Beegle, Rochester Stamping Company and Robeson Cutlery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

M. H. Melrose, Richards & Sencenbaugh Mfg. Company, Aurora, 
Ill. 

J. D. Powell, L. 8. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass 

Julian A. Hurdle, Charles Morrill, New York. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

’. H. Bishop, T. J. Noone, C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago. 

G. W. Dana, George A. Fry, J. W. Jacobs, F. P. Haus, Charter 

Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis. 
Y. Buckman, Henry Seagur, F. L. Sweeney, Berger Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

R. A. Pendleton, Witte Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

Cc. L. Hayden, W. H. Sawyer, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowa 
giac, Mich. 

W. A. Lockwood, Ringen Stove Company, St. Louis. 

Edward J. Fox, Karl W. Pfeffer, Ralph Buck, Henry Hoerner, 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 

IF’, A. Spielman, Buck’s Stove & Range Company, St. Louis 

C. H. Green, Schill Bros., Massillon, Ohio. 

E. N. Broderick, American Wringer Company, New York. 

G. W. Simons, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 

Daniel Stern and 8S. P. Johnston, the American Artisan, Chicago. 

J. W. Bowman and C. H. Burton, Stoves and Hardware Re- 
porter, St. Louis 

James T. Newell, The Iron Age, St. Louis. 


LR 
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ENTERPRISE IN MARKETING NOVELTIES. 


ARIOUS expedients are resorted to by enterprising 
manufacturers, who, having evolved a good article 
in which they have confidence, seek to get it before the 
buyers or general public in the most effective and ex- 
peditious way, even at the cost of considerable effort 
and expense. Such an undertaking was begun a few 
months ago by a Pennsylvania manufacturing company, 
whose specialty is Household and Kitchen Novelties and 
labor saving utensils, many of which have been shown 
in these columns. After discarding several plans as in- 
effective, they decided to send, with their compliments 
and express charges prepaid, one of their latest novel- 
ties, a Cherry Stoner, to the buyers in concerns han- 
dling such classes of goods at their home addresses, 
together with a sealed can of cherries with which to 
make at once a practical test in the presence of the 
housekeeper or cook, although the article works even 
better with fresh fruit. A large number of these were 
sent out in the United States, but the intention is to 
exploit it in the same way abroad, where such fruit is 
raised. 
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WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ii present herewith a map of Wisconsin, which 
W has been prepared with a view to pointing out 
the extent of the Hardware Association movement in 
The asterisks are intended to indicate the 


that State. 


cities and towns of the State in which one or more mem- 
It will be observed 
that the association is well represented in the settled 
The membership of the association 


bers of the association are located. 


parts of the State. 


now exceeds 270, ranging from one member in each of 
a number of smaller places to 32 in the city of Milwau- 
kee. Racine and Manitowoc have seven members each, 
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Hardware Association Map of Wisconsin. 


while Oshkosh and Fond du Lac have six members each. 
The following is a full list, revised to date, of the mem- 


bers of the Wisconsin Association: 


ALGOMA: BURLINGTON : 

Lidral & Andre. Cc. B. Wagner. 

ANTIGO: J. J. Sengbusch. 

John Hessel. BIRNAMWOOD : 

APPLETON : L. W. Boetscher. 
Schlafer Hardware Com- CAMPBELLSPORT : 

pany. Wm. Wedde, Jr. 

ADELL : CEDARBURG : 

Anton Siefert. Cc. W. Lehman & Bro. 

ASHLAND: CAMBRIDGE: 

R. W. French & Son. Texley & Bagley. 

ALMA CENTRE: CURTISS: 

Miller Hardware Company Henry Machett. 

BARAKOO : CAMBRIA: 

Mariott Bros. oO. J. Williams. 
Lee & English. G. H. Beyer 

ARCADIA: CAMP DOUGLASS 
Christ & Busby Cc. H. Hoton. 

Zeller Bros. CENTRALIA: 
Thos. Barry. Centralia 

BEAVER DAM: pany. 
F. Rassmun CHILTON : 
Wollenberg & Co Andrew Noll 

BELLEVILLE Chas. Kroessing 
J. L. Gassette CLINTONVILLE : 

BPLoit : H. W. Winter & Son 
Watson & Andre. COLUMBUS: 

G. H. Rosenberg G. T. Mueller 
Murdoch Dunwidde on Peiper & Son 
pany. Cuba CITY: 

BERLIN : W. 
Thomas & Cunningham. DARIEN 
Cc. A. Peck. H. F 

BLANCHARDVILLE DEPERB 
Blanchard Bros. A. D. Race 

BLACK EARTH: G. G. Pratech 
Fessenfeldt & Barber Eav CLAIR! 

3LACK RIvER FALLS: H. F. Schlegelmilch 
P. L. Moe & Co. Ole Tlansen 

BOSCOBEL : EDGAR 
Ruka Bros. R. W. Puchner 

BLOOMER : EDGERTON : 

Henry Werner J. D. Hain Estate 

"BONDUEL : EAGLE RIVER: 

Zilke & Rose J. F. Bradford. 

RROWNSVILLE : ELKHART LAKE: 

Geo. Speigelberg. O. A. Labudde 

BRILLION : ELLSWORTH 
Koch & Rank. Foss & Armstrong. 

BBRODHEBAD : EVANSVILUE: 

Russell P. Johnson F. A. Baker & Co. 
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East Troy: 
Lacy & Clancy 
ELEVA; 
F. G. Hartman 
FLORENCE: 
k. W. Petersen & Co 
FOND DU Lac: 
Geo. P. Dana. 
John Hughes. 
Roblee, ‘hompson & King. 
J. EF. Wegner & Co 
Wilkie Hardware Company 
John Henigen 
FORT ATKINSON : 
Hager ‘Bros. 
Fox LAKE: 
I’. Haase. 
GALESVILLE : 
Frank Kellman. 
GREEN Bay: 
W. D. Cook. 
Findiesen Bros. 
A. Kimball. 
i. J. Krimawik. 
GENOA JUNCTION: 
Geo. Grokin. 
HAYWARD: 
Hall, Linden & Co. 
HORICON : 
Louis Deitz. 
HILLSBOkKO: 
Robert Hammer. 
HARTFORD : 
Esser & Schmidt. 
L. Kiessel & Son. 
HURLEY : 
Viogt & Christiansen. 
HOLLANDALE : 
Jno. A, Dunstan. 
JANESVILLB : 
A. H. Sheldon. 
H. L. McNamara. 
JEFFERSON : 
Cc. F. Bullwinkle. 
JOHNSON CREEK: 
H. F. Prenzlow. 
KAUKAUNA: 
Haas & Hohman 
KENOSHA: 
Cc. A. Dewey. 
Fay & Shandrew. 
Chas. Skidd. 
KEIL : 
Jno. M. Duecker & Co. 
Greve Bros. 
LITTLE CHUTE: 
Frank J. Vestegen. 
LANCASTER : 
Zeigler Bros. 
LA CROSSE: 
Fred’k Ditman. 
Adam Kroner. 
LA VALLE: 
Eider Bros. 
LAKE MILLS: 
Geo. H. Bruns. 
Saecker & Schroder. 
LOWELL : 
Jno. Sturner, Jr. 
MADISON : 
Krehl & Beck. 
Sumner & Morris. 
A. G. Kroncke. 
MANITOWOC : 
Wm. Rathsack & Sons. 
Emil Teitgen. 
Werncke & Schmidt. 
Worrell & Zeman. 
J. Walschlager & Sons 
Kerscher Bros. 
Fred. Mcyer. 
MARATHON : 
J. P. Lehman. 
MANAWA: 
Davids & Kinsman. 
MARINETTE : 
H. B. Simeox & Co. 
Watson Bros 
MARKFSAN: 
R. J. Evans 
Cc. F. Hansen. 
MARSHFIELD : 
Wm. Noll 
pany. 
Cc. §. Sherrin 
Marshfield Hardware Com 
pany. 
MARION : 
W. B. Binkleman 
MAYVILLE: 
Aug. Thilke, Jr. 
MENASHA: 
G. A. Loescher 
MrT. HOREB: 
Heisig, Grinde & Evans 
MONTICELLO: 
J B Peirce 
MINocQavA: 
Minocqua 
pany. 
MENOMINEE: 
Carroll Lucas 
MEDFORD: 
Mrs. S. M. Schultz 
Geo. Fritz 
MERRILI 
H. R. Fehland & Co 
Wenzel & Duteau 
F. M. Montgomery 
MILWAUKER: 
Chas. Stadt. 
FE. H. Daniels & Co 
Iilian Bros. 
Marschalk & Weiss 
R. Reinhold, 2225 
avenue. 
Gesterman Bros. 
Aug. Grancke, 
street 
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Aug. Graun, 1608 State 
street 

W. G, Grosjean, 3125 Lisbon 
avenue. 

Pflugret Bros., 
ego avenue, 

G. Radatz & ro., 1920 
Vliet street. 

H. Vetter, Clark and Booth 
streets. 

Gawin Bros., 709 Windlake 
avenue, 

F. C. Burr & Sons, 773 Teu 
tonia avenue. 

J. Droekamp Hardware 
Company, 1515 Fond du 
Lac avenue. 

S. Fink, 1032 
avenue, 

J.  Kornelly, 808 
street. 

Peter Paulus 
Company. 

Fred. Herrenbruck, 

Aug. Schupinsky, 117 Oneida 
street. 

J. G. Trentlage, 389 Groves 
street. 

Wm. Lindsay. 

Hl. M. Krogman. 

Stollenberk Bros. 

F. Uecke & Son, 533 Twelfth 
street. 

H. B. Bartelsen, 
tional avenue. 

Alb. Clausing, 
street. 

Herm. Dietrich, 1825 Fond 
du Lac avenue. 

Dobl & Busse, 

Chas. Fritsch, 503 Eleventh 
avenue, 

R. D. Busse, 1720 Walnut 
street. 

M. John, 743 Third street 

MINERAL POINT: 
Samuel Jenkins. 
MONROE: 

Streiff & Lewis. 
MONDOVI: 

Wm. Helwig. 
MUKWANAGO: 

Goodman & Schultz, 
MERRILLAN JUNCTION: 

Parnell & Comstock. 
NEENAE: 

Stroebel & Baumgarten. 

W. Krueger & Co. 
NEOSHO: 

Dehne Bros. 

M. Wiser. 

New RICHMOND: 
Padden & Hughes. 
NEW GLARUS: 

J. M. Schmid & Co. 
NEW HOLSTERIN: 

F. W. Matthaeus. 

Leverenz & Schilling. 
NEW LONDON: 

E. H. Ramm. 

_ Oestrich Bros. 
OCONOMOWOC: 
Smith & Meadows. 
H. Lorleburg Company. 
OCONTO: 
E. A. 
OmMRO: 
Day Lindsay Company. 
Cc. B. Root & Co. 
OREGON: 
H. H. Marven, 
OSHKOSH: 
Hay Hardware Company. 
Krippene Hardware Com 
pany. 
Fr. Leach 
pany. 
F. Wille & Son. 
Menzel & Kempf. 
Ralph Burtis Company. 
PINE RIVER: 

H. BE. Frisbie & Son. 
PESHTIGO : 

F. E. McGraw. 
PEWAUKEE : 

S. E. McDowell. 
PITTSVILLE : 

Pittsville 

pany. 

PLAINFIELD : 

Fr. B. Rawson. 
PLATTEVILLE : 

F. W. Marcussen. 
PARDEEVILLE : 

Thos. Madden. 

L. P. Ashley. 
PLYMOUTH : 

Gaffron & Kohl C 

J. B. Weinsick. 
PORTAGE: 

J. E. Wells & Co. 
RFRESVILLE: 

Robert Moore. 
RACINE: 

Anderson & Fritz. 

Hornel Hardware Company 

Mohr & Jones Hardware 
Company. 

Murphy & Kersten. 

M1. Raymond 

Dixon & White 
Company. 

Falkenrath & Wolfe 

RANDOLPH : 
JI. W. Deniger 
R. W. Rogerson. 
REEDSRURG: 
Siefert Rros. 
F. W. FEllenburg. 
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S 
Linns & Hood. toemer & Thalheim 
SUPERIOR: WAUSAUKEE: 
c. O. Strensrud. Laun Mangold Hardware 
SPARTA: Company. 
M. F. Howells WEST SUPERIOR 
Cc. E. Simpson. Superior Hardware Com 
Ef. Thorbus Sons pany 
STOCKBRIDGE : WHITEWATER: 
W. B. Miller. F. M. & M. M. Finch 
STOUGHTON : WITTENBURG: 
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NELANDER : 

uunn & Wood. 
HLAND CENTRE : 
D. G. James & Son. 
ON: 
tarlow & Seelig 
red. Merbach. 

x Crty: 

H. Wasley 
\. Kahn, Jr. 
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STURGEON Bay 
J. S. Hay Estate 
Scofield & Co 
TOMAHAWE : 
Evensen Bros 
A. J. Olsen. 
TIGERTON : 
A. Heins 
Two RIVERS: 
Robert Suettinger. 


MOUR: UNITY: 

rroeger Hardware Com- H. J. Kohlhepp. 
pany. VIROQUA: 

Schink & Son. Martin & Kuebler 
wt WASHBURN : 


A. Leifer. 
\WANO: 
Schweers Bros. 


RON: 
Field & Walcott. 
EBOYGAN FALLS: 

F. Hauerstein Estate. 
BOYGAN : 
{. H. Miller. 

ys. Trilling. 


Kk. Bergman. 

B. Undgrot. 
WATERLOO: 

Chas. Janisch. 
WATERTOWN : 

D. & F. Kusel 
WAUKESHA: 

Cc. H. Watson 

Cc. A, Hartel. 

Cc. A. Gordon 





W. H. Spanger WAUPACA: 
Ino. J. Koepsell. E. C. Williams 
ING VALLEY : WAUPUN: 


Foss, Armstrong & Johns. 
tH MILWAUKEE: 

Ryron E. Walter. 
TH WAYNE: 

ree & Powell. 

EVENS POINT: 

Gross & Jacobs. 

©. Krembs & Bro. 

ING GREEN: 


Oo. L. Torgensen & Bro. 


Geo. W. Buelow 

Biechl & Kruege!l 
WESTFIELD: 

Hamilton Bros. 
WAUNAUKEE: 

Koltes & Repbahn. 
WAUSAU: 

Jas. Montgomery 

G. Kurth & Sons 


Rudolph Puchner, Jr 





And. Liebe. WRIGHTSTOWN: 

Sun PRAIRIE : Rather & Schauble 
J. D. Hayden. WALDO: 
Dott & Pesak H. W. Timmer 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THE MERIDEN CUTLERY Company, Meriden, Conn., 
und for the past 12 years at 80 Chambers street, New 
York, will on or about March 1 move their establish- 
ment in this city to 88 in the same street. This well- 
known concern, established in 1832, manufacture almost 
everything in the way of fine Cutlery for the table, as 
well as Butcher and Shoe Knives. This branch of the 
business is in charge of Matthew Gildersleeve. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Fast 
ern department SO Chambers street, New York, T. H. 
Keller, manager, announce that they will again be rep- 
resented at the Sportmen’s Exposition at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, March 5-19, and at Boston, 
February 22 to March 15. They state that they will en- 
deavor to provide suitable and comfortable headquar- 
iers for their friends at these expositions. 

l'nE Sewing Machine has become a part of almost 
every househqld throughout the civilized world, and a 
great many Hardware dealers are now selling them. 
The Shrimpton Mfg. Company, 273 Church street, New 
York, are an exclusively Needle house. They import 
from Europe Sewing Machine Needles for all the prin 

pal machines in use in the United States and carry a 
stock of several millions of Needles. They carry a line 

ill sorts of Needles for all purposes, as well as Ma- 

ne Needles 

HE MAGNET CEMENT & DRESSING Company, Phila 

Iphia, Pa., have made John H. Graham & Co., 113 

mnbers street, New York City, selling agents for 

Rock Cement. This is a preparation for mending 
glass, crockery, stone, marble, metal, wood and 
a-braec, and which is impervious to hot and cold 
er and dampness. It is put up in bottles to retail 

10 cents each, one dozen on an illuminated easel card 

ang or stand, each of which is packed in a neat box, 

1 12 boxes, or 1 gross, in a case for shipment, the 

ght of which is 35 pounds. 

lim NEw DEPARTURE Bett Company, Bristol, Conn., 

whom John H. Graham & Co., 1138 Chambers street, 

* York, are the direct representatives, have just got- 

out a unique advertising novelty for the wholesaler, 

idler and repair man dealing in Bicycles or Sundries, 
zned to effectively advertise the New Departure 
ster Brake. It is in the form of a translucent win 











dow sign, or decalcomania, 16 x 9 inches in size, and 
Suitable for application to any glass surface, such as 
front door, show window, showease or similar place in 
which it will show prominently from either side. It is 
only necessary to moisten the surface and apply firmly 
and smoothly on the inside, when the paper backing is 
removed, showing a beautiful design in four colors and 
a silver bronze, artistically blended. The glass surface 
can be cleaned when necessary without injury to the 
sign. Full directions are given for applying it, and the 
device will be sent gratuitously to dealers in the ordér 
of their application 
a 


HUSSEY-BINNS SHOVEL COMPANY. 


N March 17 the Hussey-Binns Shovel Company of 
0 Pittsburgh will apply for a charter. The incorpo- 
rators are Edward B. Alsop, George V. Willson, Ralph 
H. Binns, Edward H. Binns and John U. Hussey. The 
corporation will take over the business of Hussey, Binns 
& Co., Shovel manufacturers, whose works are at Char- 
leroi, Pa., and offices in the Bank of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

onecnncaeneilippasiamisiitpiaiads 


The Nulite Indoor Arc Illuminator. 


An illustration is herewith given of a powerful in- 
candescent vapor gas lamp, designed expressly for in- 
door illumination, which has been brought out by the 
Chicago Solar Light Company, 132 and 134 Lake street, 
Chicago. This lamp is rated at 750 candle-power, and 
the manufacturers claim that it is superior to either 
electricity or gas and at one-tenth the cost. It is so 
constructed that it will hang or stand anywhere. The 
total length of the lamp is 33 inches and the spread ef 
the arms is 12% inches. It is finished in oxidized 
copper, lacquered, and has a heavy brass reservoir, hav- 





The N te Indoor Are Illuminator 


ing a capacity of 2 quarts, which leaves room for air, 
it being operated under air pressure his lamp, it is 
stated, will burn from 12 to 17 hours. 

The generating tube is claimed to be a perfect gen 
erator. It is of extra thickness, made of the very best 
seamless brass tubing, retains the heat, and is not 
affected by cold drafts or cold temperature. The gen 
erating stem is made of the best quality of brass rod, ac 
curately turned and fitted. A simple and ready method 
is provided for removing the generating stem for clean- 
ing, together with an automatic cleaning needle to clean 
the vapor hole in the tip A perfect shut off valve, 
known as the needle valve, is provided at the point of 
contact between the generatifYg stem and tip, which 
can be used either to shut off the light entirely or to 
regulate the flow of gas. The reservoir is made of 
solid brass of heavy gauge and stands a pressure, 
laboratory test, of 350 pounds, while only about 30 
pounds are required in ordinary use. 
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Mann’s Hold-Fast Screw Driver. 


C. A. Mann & Co., 42 Builders’ Exchange, Buffalo, N. 
Y., are offering the screw driver shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. The case jaws, ferrule and eccentric are 
coppered, nickeled and polished. The blade is finished a 
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the specially formed twist, which gives, the manufact 
ers say, doubly quick service without appreciable 
crease of power. This bit bores rapidly in hickory a: 
other hard woods either against or with the grain, and 
is a common test to change direction while boring 
hickory without injuring the worm or cutters. W! 


Fig. 1.—Mann’s Hold Fast Screw Driver. 


gun barrel blue. The handle is of hard wood, polished 
and mahogany in color. A fraction of a second is re- 
quired to clamp the screw on the blade, when it is ready 
for use. The manner in which a screw may be started 
is shown in Fig. 1, and Fig. 2 represents the jaws drawn 
back, after the screw is sunk flush with the wood. In 
use, the screw is first sunk as far as the jaws permit, 


dulled by prolonged use the cutting points of the wor 
and the other cutting parts are of such form as can bs 
easily filed sharp again. This style of bit is now mad 
in all sizes, 3-16 to 20-16, inclusive, and car bits can | 
furnished in all sizes, 4-16 to 16-16 inch. The aug 
bits are also put up in sets of 138 in a hard wood boy 
containing 32% quarters. The manufacturers emphasiz 


Fig. 2.—Mann’s Screw Driver, Jaws Drawn Back. 


when the jaws are drawn back for the finishing opera- 
tion. In removing a screw the jaws grip it until com- 
pletely out, and hold it until released. Screws may be 
driven, it is shown, without the use of an awl, gimlet or 
hammer. The construction of the tool is such that the 
blade can be taken from the solid handle by withdraw- 
ing the pin from the ferrule, after which, it is explained, 
it can be used in a spiral handle. The manufacturers 
refer to the fact that for ceiling work and out of the 
way places the driver is especially valuable, that it does 
rapid work, that it prevents all breakage of blades or 
screw head, that it drives a screw as quickly and as 


particularly the material, workmanship, finish and care 
with which each tool is inspected and recommend them 
especially to electricians, car builders, carpenters and 
amateurs. They will also add in the near future com- 
plete lines of machine bits and ship auger bits of the 
same general character. 

—_—_—_—————< 


Umbach’s Patent Harrow. 
The harrow shown herewith is offered by F. G. Um 


bach, Athens. Ga. The harrow is 2 feet wide, with teeth 
of %-inch round steel, it is 54% inches long and weighs 


Fig. 1.—Caldwell’s Patent Lightning Auger Bit. 


easily as a person can bore a hole with a gimlet, that it 

is so made that any and all sizes of screws can be used, 

and that tbere is no slipping or tilting of the screw. 

The tool is recommended by the makers for use by car- 

penters, electricians, plumbers, &c., also for home use. 
atineneamascaualiate 


Caldwell’s Lightning Auger Bit. 


Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers street, New York, have 
recently put on the market Caldwell’s patent Lightning 
auger bit, as shown herewith. Fig. 1 illustrates the 


Fig. 2.—Detail of Double Thread Worm and Cutters. 


greater portion of the bit, the shank being partially 
broken away, Fig. 2 showing in detail the double thread 
worm and cutters of a %-inch bit, the worm terminating 
in two cutting points. The leading feature of the bit is 


8 pounds. The teeth screw in to make it easy to replac: 
them in case of damage. The harrow, it is explained 
fits on any common iron foot plow stock. It is designed 
to run over cotton and corn just as they are coming vu] 
The implement is referred to as pulverizing the soi! 


Ten 


Umbach’s Patent Harrow. 


killing the first crop of grass, as making chopping easi« 
and quicker and as stirring the soil around young crop 
preventing the baking of the ground. It may also | 
used in sowing grain, as it is alluded to as leaving tl 
land in excellent condition. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED FEBRUARY 25, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


wre 
ules 


are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- | 


wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain 


a 


y the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 


a ers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 
izes often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinar 
-ouian) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, = 
usible for their correctness. 
rices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 


resi) 


the 
Vu 


type 
oO are 
They usually represent 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


the symbol @. 


Thus 831, @83i &10% signifies that the 


nrice of the goods in question ranges from 3314 per cent. dis- 
count to 8344 and 10 per cent. discount. 





Aajusters Blind— 


Domestic, # dos. $3.00.... 8344083148104 


NOrthn’®.... ces -eeseergsecceceeece 
Zimmerman's—See Fasteners. Blind. 


= indow Stop— 


ives Pa seeeeeeeee rereee® 


ce Perfection. aseeeeeesee 
“Ammunition—See Caps pag 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils-American— 
Hammer, W rougat #B84@8¢ 


er 
- US 


Armaau 
buel Pavent Trenton,....... # D vsa@ige 
Eagle ANVIIS.....cecee-.seee ¥ DB Tres 
Hay Budden, Wrought eevee oe VQ@OE 
jorseshoe brand, W rought.. widen 9@94¢ 
imported— 
wesee WH Bi ccnsisccccaccenes 9 '4@0 “Ee 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00. ..........006. 20% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Apple, & 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 


Hull Bros, Co. 
Lots of 1 duZ...ccces Coccccccccccccsece 254 


pmalier Lots... oe. ee .2U4 
Lots Of 3 UO. ccc. ceccesccccvensees ++. 304 
Augers and Bits— 

Com, Double Spur.. -70@704b1% 


boring Machine Augers...’ 10@70a4-10% 


Car Bits, 12-in twist. ...0...60@b0u lus 
Jennings’ Pattern 
Auger Bits...+ ..+2+-50L10L5@s0z 
Ford’s Auger aud ‘Car Bits........ 4u&10% 
Forstaer Pat, Auger TE sisadeeoscnien 25% 
_E. Jennings & Co.3 ‘ 
No lvext p. K. Jennings "List. ...40% 
No. 80. R. yeningy J) ES aa 
yssell Jonnings’...,....+---: 25K 10K 216% 
L UH ymmedieu ar Bitsideidoisei08s: 
\avbew's Countersink Bits............ 45% 
1gn'S BIACK. ...09-cegeererceesscovcces 204 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern........ occoue 


Snell's Auger BUGS. coccccccces 

sil’s Bell Hangers’ Bits... 

Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist. 

Wr rights a Bits (R. Jennings 
Uist) ' 


Seer ee eee eseeeereereee 





Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List....sseesee,- -OSQ65L5S 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $13; large, $26 .... 
Lavigne’s Ciark’s ae No. 

doz., #26; No, 2, $18 
C.E. J Jennings & Co., Bteer’s Pat..... 33448 
Swan's 6u% 


-50&10% 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.85@2.75 
German Pattern,.....g7T0. $4.0I@4.75 


Holiow Augers— 
Benaey I astere, per doz, $11.00@11.50 
+t eeerereeesseceerseses SOR LUG 
New Patent........ 0000 secce ecccece 25K104 
Universal. . tieaadeseescanes 20% 
Wood's Universal......:.e+e.sccccee «+ 25% 


Ship Augers and Bits— 








fone ~ aseesieocads 405 
C.E Jennings & C0: aie i 
L Homme lieu’s . «sees lL 5&19% 
TOUTE . . ccccsnsens desetbekheséecenc 40% 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 
mee is Av $; 
sf esneeG?0. $2,75Q3.10 
Un ha led, "Msoldlered. gro.63@6éc 
Unhar dled’ Patent,....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Awils ; 
\nhandled, Patent....gro. 31@34c 
an nha — Shouldered. gro0.65@70e 
rate Ary 
Handle C ommon..gro. $3. 50@4.09 
Hand i, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12.09 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes 
ed On ty, factory brands, . . $6.00 
oe Yuality. jobbers’ brands. ...$5.75 
e MONE  cennasvunad $5.00@5.25 


Axle Grease—see Grease, Arie. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar.... 44@5e | 3 
Concord, Solid Collar... ..434@54c | = 
No. 1 Common...........84@3%e |S 
No. 1'4 Com. New Style. 54Qi els 
io. 2, Solid or aad h4@4\4c 5 2 

8. 11 £0 Le... ... +. 20Q20L108 |S 
Nos. oaks sacar 75@75&108 | & 
Nos. 19 to 22...... -765@75h108 } & 


Boxes, ‘Axle — 
Common and Concord, not — 


B. | Lige 
Common and Concord, turned. — 
lb. 4544@6e 
Half Patent....0..cccesse...ld. 8@IC 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list..... w siesonee osccescOn 
TY cccltatnuh Ge desieuscccseues 60% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances .........0- 50 &10Q@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances. o- ++. 408104 
StraightBalances. ........+. } sae Oe 
Circular Balances ...... rer 
DTD ER scncvacevcuee seoeeticoesuce 20% 
Pe'ouze.. 604% 


sare ‘Wire—See Wire, Barb. 


Ba Crow— 
Steel Onwbare, 10 to40lb., per d.. 


23%4@Sc 

Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12,’ 
Chattillon’s No. 1..., 
Chattillon’s No. 2.... 


Beaters— 
Standard Co.: 
No. 0 Rapid. oogseccccccgcccocesccoce’ 
No. 10 Dover Famili Size eescce 
No. 15 Dover ate 
Rival. .cccececcee 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
No. 60 Improved Dover........... 
No. 75 Improved Dover. 7 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d 
No. 100 improvéd Dover. 
No. 102 Improved Dover. Tin’d.. ‘$9 50 
No. 160 Improved Dover, Hotel.$15.0u 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.317.00 
Lyon’s, Standard siza,........ @ doz. $1.75 
Wonder ee a & Co.).. +» # gro. $7.50 


Bello 
Blackamtth, Standar d List.70@70&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60&10% 


BE. 








C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand........... S345 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. Sv 38 34 36 S838 0 


Ea 1. $3.50 3.75 4 25 4. 30635 6.5 
Extra Length: 


1902, 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there ts 
is, those which are made by more than one manufact- | a good deal of cutting of prices hy the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 
Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THB 


IRON 


Ace INDEX SUPPLEMENT 


(April 4, 1901), which gives a 


classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves as &@ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists ’’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are ae to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rende 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Harte 


ware Merchants. 





Regular Short Lap 


ecesseg -60@6085% 

MIND de 6a édcceucces 60k 10@65 & 10% 

Light Standaru......0.0++-.65 -65Q708 

Leather Lacing... ....sccecces 60k 10% 

Cotton— 

Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 

Spminz Brand........cccceccee- cee 60% 104 

Durable Brand. . dea amatel 70% 


Bench Stops—SeeStops. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


os River Tire Benders and Upees. 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upectiers.. 


40@50% 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. nen 1899 rene 
Chain.. as ececece — 
POF. coe sccccce cece . 50% 





jens Chemecndersoee 
TODS ccccccccccecccccscecececessseence 60% 
Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—See Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—sSee Ad- 

justers, Blind, 


Blind Fasteners — See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 


Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 702 10Q75% 
oo a eee 6010 g70% 
Ford’s Star Brand Self cametenting... ix .e 

% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand... 
0% 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 


Junior ach cudasqabnyeguenexeudee 80% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Tron... 560&10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c .-+--40@L0010% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 3), °95...60410@..% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list ~-, ut "Sh.. 


So@sodex 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list —- 24, 
» S08 08 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 39, 95... 100 1@..% 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99.......... 
Machine with C & T. Nuts. 
65B7% 


NOTE.—Jobbera are in many cases ae 








Each.$4.00 he 55 5.10 5.60 6.49 7 % | derselling the manufacturers. 
Molders— > Door and Shutter— 
Inch.. 9 10 11 18 hh 16 &|c past, Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 1, 450 | 8 _—— ie ol a 
Hand— q FRR. « «00% s + 5 6 8 
sa | Per doz...$9.26 .30 .39 A? 665 
Inch... 6 7% 8 9 0 18 Cast Iron Spring Foot: 
Doz....$8.75 4.25 4.50 6.00 6.7 6.7 75 | Me cnc pos 10 
Bells-- Cow— POE OE ae on ses $1. “00 1.25 1,75 
Ordinary goods.........75@5@75¢10% | Cast Iron Chain, Flat, , Japanned: 
High grade, ...+... seseesseeTI@I0b10% | INnch.....++++-+-- 10 
OS EELS BEDE ARPT 5 F5&LOG PS a aauad $0. 75 1, “05 1.30 
Texas Star..... ‘boon 50% | Cast Iron an ae K nobe: 
abte'e Ge — j > peat Nae 10 
as... suntecnanees “B58 Per doz $0. 57 #0 1.00 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s"... "" 55X10% | Wrought Barrel Brass Knob: 
Lever and Pull, Sergent 8 ..0040@Q40K104 Tne... 20-60 4 5 8 
IE I antes - 0 06a stnccaecedeccccad 364| Per doz... goss 50 1 70 «1.98 
Hand-- Wrought Barrel . 7010 D7545% 
Hand Bells, Polished......60£5@6634% | Wrought “ Bronzed.0d-5 Q@50# 10% 
White Metal..... wtiadeonea 55@55k108 a "rought Flush, B. K,.50é10 Q60d 10% 
Nickel — ecseree eee DI@5IG10% | Wrought Shutter...L0@lod 10Qs0es4 
Swiss . srseeseene 50M 60E 14% | Wrought Square Weck......50@ 50410% 
Silver Ghline... bauinwde Knanered 88 @38gh10% | Wrought Sunk............ 50@50¢10% 
Miscellaneous— Ives’ Patent Door......0.cscecc-cccoese. 60% 
DY Pan kcincesen b. 2@24c re and Plow— 
Steel Alloy Church and schon. — auntadedsta eeavased 60k5Q@..% 
50 i BC VE wccccesecessossses e0ecee 77% 
National Bell Foundry Oo & 05 @ 40% Tire— ae “as 
Superior Cast Steel Thureh and seers | CommMon........ +0 ebbcbededasane 774% 
Wiimot & Hobbs Mtg. Co, “Gongs. 708 poten Bm Company ” eeeaneaas 
Belting— Rubber— Norway Phila.. list Oct. 18 (3. 82168 
Agricultural (Low ateenee 75@10@80% | Eagle Phila., jist Oet. 18. 4... ‘S34 
Commo Standard........75>@715&10% Bay State, liz. Dec, 28, '09....0.00. 3 7736% 
Standard..... esaneentunts 70@70¢-10% | Franklin Moors Co.: 
BEZtrd.e.eses sees - Codlodésg | Norwa, Bat list - 16, '84. .821¢% 
High Grade....... “SL 10@s0k10k5s | Eagle! hile. list Oot, 10, "86.......,.85% 
Boston Belting Co.’ ‘ Port Chester Bolt & Nut € Gomapaay = 
Seamless Stitched, 1mperial...... s5&5¢ Empire, list Dec. 28, ’99.... is 
— Cercercccrcceccccce cocecccces 1&5 Keystone Phila list a. ag” ; 3 
Niagara............ arshihing 0 hdc tesesdabiaieal 60&5% Norway Phila., list Oct. ’84.. 
Leather— | Upson Nut Co,: 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ,.50@10@ 604 | Tire Rita cskcnscdcccaun weewes +s T74S 





Borers, Tap— 
Byes: Tap Ring, with Handle: 


, IM 1% 1% 
Per doz. - $4.30 5.00 5.75 7.48 
DE i cchicenad seed , 
E — aoe sano “Oc on Wot #1 #1. 25; N 
n 28 
2, $1.05: No. ! 3 2.60 each... 388 


Boring Machines—ses Ma- 
chines, Boring. 
o. BOXeS? Mitre— 
Jennings & Co....... senmcneuninela 
Sa 8, per dos., $30......0-...0s ovecdl 
ra 
NOTE. 4 F Braces are sold at na 
pricea, 
Common Ball, American..$1. 15Q)1 
Be arber’ 8 bon oaoaot 


Fray’s Genuine Spofford s....... 
Frays No. 70 to Y20, 8 = to is 2 


414 
C. EB. Jennings & Co... 
Mayhew’'s Ratchet.. 6 
atck Action Hay Pateni:: 


eecercececcccccs ‘ 


> av ew. Porn 
s.& V Oo Peck’s Patent....... 
60k 10 @esahs 
Sense 
Wrowuoht Steel........ ;+0eTSLEO ERIS 
Bradley’s Wire She! 
Pall GABED. ccccocccoccoeuccoesseeemanee 
Broken cases.... idadoninaeysaee 
Griffin's Pressed Steel.................. 1s 
Griffin's Folding Brackets.... ..... 70&108 


Bright Wire Coods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 

Wir GGG Ci ccccttsecscecceecdcccase 754 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
see Pa 
Boake, Saw— 





ion scccosddamad Wihdeeees 8 gro. $48.00 

Sr acticshinsustateseens # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts—  Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., '96.... .LO@LO&54 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............6...... 504 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad.........: 50@504 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....40@50¢é10% 
E0066 JOWE Sic ccccescces 2025@70410% 
penn, eee 7085 Q@70¢ 1048 
Mayer's Hinges......... 70&5@Q70e 104 
Parliament Butts..... -70£5@70k 10g 
Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Fiaps..... - 60% 
Narrow and Broad.......... oon) 3 
Inside Blind 664108 
BOE Peiicdencsseetnscns 604:10% 


Loose Pin, Bali and —, 


Tt 
Jepanned.’ Bat Tip ‘Butts. ton 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar, and Inside Blind 
utts... ‘ 


Comet Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
800, 75800, 1100 sertes.. 
1200 ‘series eSePecsecscccccecce eeece 
200, 300, 600 and 900 series... 
Hendryx Bronze: 
709, 300 series 


+8 esas eeeses 


iat 


see Bei08 








Hendryx & eee & 104 
ali poe —See Compasses, 
al oe and Heel— 
Blunt, Toreade voeees DOr 1b, 34%@hLO 
Sharp, 1 prong..... o- 1b... 4@44e 
Perkins’ Blunt serene nee WD Sigg 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. nig 


8 10gal. 
2.10 2 


5 
Illinois Pattern. $1 75 
wee REO 


lowa Pattern... 
Buffalo Pattern. « S20 
20 30 


New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 
Ba! os Pate’ro2.50 2.55 


Can I— 
sures ? Smiiy Oil Cans: 
38 5 10 gal. 


$48.00 60,00 108 gro 
Cc fez *roucsion- 
Eler B 


Giy Be snaaesedd 


“i ag 
per M 49Q.. 


‘Der M 47@5 sie 


Primere— Sn 
Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M.... 
B. L Caps (Sturtevant Sheil” 
a aoe .! St hbtindndendadiedenes 5s 
other primers per M.$1.92@ $9197 
Carvet Stretchers— 
Be Strete retohers, C 





92 


Cartridges— 
Blank Car.ridges: 
82 C. F., $5.50 cccccccccceeLOL5S | 
88 C. F., $7.00...+. a 
22 cal. Rim, $1.60... 00sseeees 10855 | 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75. eee LOKE5S | 
iy B. Caps, Con. Bali Sw gd. j 
B. B. Ca e ound Ball of 
Central Fire ..........+0 ee 25% 
Target and ‘Aparting Riflé......15 
Primed Shells and Bullets 
Rim Fire Sporting.......++« ee 
Rim Fire. Military + 1L5K5S 


are oe 70k 10@70810&5% 


| aor 7 V5BLOGMIER1IVOKSS 
Pa dladelphia 75h 1 @I5e 105s 


& 10% 
Boss Anti-Friciion 
Martin’s Pateut (Phoenix wie 
Payson’s Anti-Friction .. 
Standard Kall Bearing.... 
Tucker’s Patent, low list..... 
Cattle Leaders— 
Ch Le ay Vr tle. 
ain oil— 
American Cou. Cask lots: 
-16 “4% 616 % 7-16 46 69-16 
8.20 6.10 5.10 485 M156 4.05 4.10 
4 % 1 to 134 inch. 
8.95 4.00 4,00 4.00 per 10olb. 
Less than Cask lots add 25c. 

German Coil. ........++ +. 60£104810% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.... 60@10Q@608 10k 10% 

German ne Chain, list July 24, 
"97 cc concen ees OLIO@CILIO 1 1BS% 
Cow Ties... 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
, Western S tandard: 100 pair 
6b, Straight, with ring. ..$30.00 
oa Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
6 8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
10-2, Straight. with ring ..$38.00 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2¢per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
504 10@ 5048 1005% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
Tron, oo 0. one ee UL1IO@ 60108 10% 
Brass, --- O0OL10@60k104-10% 
Safety Chain... ....6+..70k5Q70E10% 
Gal. Pump Chaan,,.........l. 4Gh%e 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


6% 


Halter...... 


2. 20% 
2 ..20% 
"old Back. . 
Rein 
Oneida C ‘mm: inity : 
Am. Coll and Halters. .......40@45&5% 
Am. Cow Ties oveees 2 40@0% 
Eureka Coll and Halter......45@50&5¢% 
Niagara Coiland Halter: ....45@50&5¢ 
Niagara Cow Ties.. - CERSO S108: 5% 
Wire Dog Chains o-ceeeee 456 G50R5% 
Wire Goods Go.: 
Dog Chain 
Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain 
Chalk—( From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........970. 42@45e 
Carpenters’, Red «970. 87@L02 
Carpenters’, White gro. 88@35c 
See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 


Checks, Door 
Bardsley’s ° 
Columbia.. 

~~ 


anes Sts», age! Co 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools.........0.. 40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools 
vite Fools Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
wit 


+ -- 408108 
-60@60810% 


% 
Jenni & Co.'s Machinists’ Too) 


nee chanel eee eutnaiesnhanenen ten san 
Socket PiRamins and Firmer 
Standard List........+ + -20k5@ 2k 10% 
eaten mas a 
MOE cccccageccacecs epepcesses 
S : “ ennings & Co. Socket Firmer , 
No. 10 


60K 10% 
C. 8. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
No. 60&104 
Swa Rng +55, 70&5E 
L&LJ. White. - B30@380&54 
exes 
Tanoed Firmers..... «- AOB5@L04£10% 
Back Bros.... 4 
ane Buck 
. E. Jennings & ‘‘o. Nos, i9i. 181. 
u & 1. J. White, Tanged 
Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good qualtiy.lb, 13@15c 
Vold Chisels, fair qualtty.t, 3 11@12c 
— Chisel ordinary. lb. 8@9Ic 


A $8.00... -204 
Massey's Plover. and Milling. . ol *15@20% 
&kinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks....... 4 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard.. 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... ‘25% 
Independent. Lathe a 40% 
roved Planer es. -- 25% 
Gate ersal Lathe Chucks.. -.40% 
¥ ace Plate Jaws, 
Standard Tool Co. 
Improved Drill Chuck 
Union Mfg. 
Combination. cccccece ecccs soccce 
Onar Drill .... 
Geared Scroll . 
Endopencest... 
Union Drill.. ecceececee cee 
Universal. . ae> seeeeee=seseees 
Face Pints IG ccensueness Sie0sv< 


20@20&5¢ | 
50&10% 


cd 


eeeete 


aot bygke: 


eeceesccoce 


seereeeeeseeeeoreres= 
seeeeecereseeeseees 


eer 


mps— 
ad am P Hammers’ 
Cabinet, Sargeni’s 


THE IRON AGE 


Carriage Makers’, 
Oarriage Makers’ ‘ieee. . 50&10¢ 
Besty, Parallel... .....++++s-++++ 33 
L ous: 8, Utica Drop Forge & 


ess out 
‘filers: 


SGleaners. 'Sidewa % 
Sleane Af tee i: re = 4,00 net 
Star Shank, All .¥ doz. $3.75 net 
W. & O. Shank aie ama 74 in. @ doz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 814 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros . 
New Haven Kdge Tool Co 
pee e ees eee 


Se& 
L. ‘& 1. J. White.: 
Clip pers— 
Chicas Giesible Shaft Guey. 
Handy Toilet.... 
Mascotte Toilet 
Monitor Tollet... 
yee yong 
ips Axle— 
i| cline Superior ‘4 and 6-16 
EO ON re ooc0ccce O@10N 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch, .70@70@10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
Genk anne 
ocks rass— 
Harduare’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs, .... 
65R5@QEBLI0E | 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
Cocks 


oftee Miutis—See Mills, Coffee. 
ollars ° 
Brass & Stevens’ 3° li st.. 
feteae .Git,.Po 
Leather Pope &S vens’ list. 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.... . 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
Dividers 
Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside.. 
Calipers, Double. . 
Calipers, Inside or Outside... 
Calipers, Wing 
Compasses. . 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co.. 


sGompressors rs Corn Shock— 


Cond uctor Pipe, Galva.— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 

Territory. Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern....70k2@4d1% 70k5e108 
Central..... 664108 11% 70£10% 

Southern... 654106 65024104 

S. Western. 6081244108 60015H10% 
Terms. 2% for cash. 
Jobbers receive extra 124244 on car- 

loads loose, and extra 1244 on car- 
loads cr 
See aiso Eave Troughs. 
Goolers, Water— 


wubrador $1.2 2 $1.50 3 So $2. oo 220 
$2. 10 es. 40 ‘ $3. - 
Gaiy. Lined Ea. gli 85 $2.00 $2: 25 $2.90 $3.3 So 
Ga,v. Lined side handles 

1, 2 8 4 


Ga 
Each. $1.95 82.15 $2.4) 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tvols, Coopers’. 
Cord— 
Brasded, Drab lb, 25c 
Braided. White, Common. .ib. "17@ 18¢ 
Cable Laid Italian. .lb. A, 18c; B, 16 
Common India...........16 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. . - 12@lée 
Patent Russia...........lb. 12 4 @ Ise 
Cable Laid Pussia - 12%@1h¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. lb 14@15e 
India Hemp, Twisted lb. 10@ 18¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.....1b.10@12c 
Pearl Braided, cotton .. -FD17%¢ 
Massachusetts, White # Db z2\6¢ 
Massachusetts. D ab, _.. RD 36 ‘ 
oer stone sreited \otton. .. Db 
armony Cable Laid Itali 
Ossawan Mills: ae ise 
Crown, Solid Braided White...® m 22 
Braided, Giant, White # Dd 2¢ 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid Italian...., Sceaatl eee 16¢ 
Cable Laid Kussian.............°°"° 
Cable Laid India...... ° 
Braided India 
Phouix, White.,..... 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton 
Bral ded, pelon Hemp... . 
Braided, FR 
raided, White Cotton, S 
No, 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake: 
A quality, Drab, 40¢. 
A quality, White 35¢. 
: quality, Drab, bBer 
uality, wee. 806. 
poiee Hemp, 4 * 
Linon, 57546...........sseccee 
Wire, Picture— 
Braided or Twisted B5R1IOM..4 
Note.— There ts a good deal of confusion 
in lists, 8ome using old list and others tha 
new list. Kni 
Corn Knives and Cut 
noe Sao Corn. sere 
orn anters— 
— Pl oon Corn— 


ugk rackers, Nut— 
Cradies— 


40% 
on BOMBA ELOE 


2 $7.20 


# dor. 9.00 


.# doz. Fa 00 | 


5. ea. $1. 80. 
Gal, 


$33) $4.5, 25% 


¥ Mm 32\6¢ 
-# yous 


secceecereeccccee cd IS 


Wns Crayons, gross.54%@6c 
Cases, 100 gro., #4. 50, at factory, 

D. M. Steward Mfg. ( 
Metal Workers’ Grayous. gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 

or square gr.$1.50 

Rolling Mill Crayons.,...ar. $2.60 
Ratlroad Crayons (compo... 


« sitio 2.00 

Seo also Cham, "OD EF. $8." 

Creamery Pails—Sce Pails, 
Oreamery. 


Crooks, Shepherds’ — 
Fort fatison’, A -¥ doz. $7.00 


20% 


Case lots 


S28838 | 
wz uw 
SSRSSTHSSS OR REPS TS FF RR R_ 1 Bl RKAR 


000808 | 


25% Bmaith & 


| 


sestevens'tistSOe10% | Woodrutr's R don — 


3. & W. Ge. 40&10¢ Fort Madison, Light.......... # dos. $6.50 


row Bars—see Bars, Orow. 


ee EVACOre— odes. 910.00 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company, 
= Bugle, Eatves, @ ~¥ dos. 0.00 
tar, Eagle, Rogers amilton anc 
ahener.”..." # doz. $3.00 
Wm, east & ton. om .# doz. $2 50 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Comoe: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives. ....#d02Z. $3.0) 
No, 77 Medium Knives # doz. $2.59 


Cut ters— Glase— 
op ee Be 
a Co.. 


at— 
Hale's. pies. 1lldé oul 12 & 112 13 y 118 
Per doz. i 50 12.50 


3.40 American... 


60° 

2.3 3.00 8. 
“é #8 tbo 
| Dizon's, ¥ do. cescece ; 


4 
414.00 $17.00. $19.00 ieee 


65410Q@70% et 


"$2.00 $2. 0 
| Bow Triumph No. 605, ® doz. at 00. 
80&10@ 40% 
Someners 
“700 150 
15.00 $18.00 


8 
coees -T6@I5L5E | Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, %5 doe, 


| matematen Beef Shavers 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 40% 
Kraut Outters 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 30x 9.55% 
Kraut Catters 36 x 12,40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr.. 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. scent $4.25 
Enterprise 2 
National, # doz. $21. 00.: 
Sargent’s, # doz.,No. 2... 
Sargent’s No )2and 21 


Wash 
Aopleton’ 8, # doz. $16. 00.. 


25@30% 


""$229$36 
$',.50 


eaters 
40% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’ ’3 Improved Post Hole Au a .-40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole 7 

= "$0.00 


14.99 
. 12.00 
.. 8 doz, $10 00 


Kohler's Universal... 
Kohler’s Little Giant 
Kohler’s Hercules... 
Kohler’s Invincible.... 
Koh'er’s Rival # doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer. . -®@ doz. $9.00 
a Post Hole Digge rs, ®@ doz. 


Dividers—see Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 


Door Sprin ngs— 
See borden. 
Doors, Screen— 
Porter's Plain, No.6........... # doz, $6 50 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70.® doz. $10.00 


Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. 1 
$18; No. 2, $15; No. 8, $12 
Drawing Knives— 


See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill Stocks— 
common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@$1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.... each 
$3.75@/.00 
Breast, Millers Fouls, each $3.00 "1b 10% 
Breast, P..S. & W ..40@4085% 
Goodell Automatic Driiis: 40&5@40810% 
Johns -n’s Automatic Dritis Nos, 2 and 


3 «1 B86% 
Johnson's Drill Potnts.. 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curt 
Ratchet, Parker’s 
Ratchet, Weston’s.. 
Ratchet. Whitne 50% 
Whitney’s Hand rill xe, i. $16.0 00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12 3 
Twist —. 
Standard LAst......... 60@5@60# 104 


OF Bits or Bit Stock 
Ile—See Aucers and Bits. 
Drill snuqke—See Chucks, 
Ort ren Pans— 
ans, Dripping. 

Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. L5@700 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver, ® dos. 

2'<-Inch, $6; 4in., $7.90 6-in., $9..40¢ 
Buck Bros. : "80% 


® doz. 
No 4, $18. 


‘gs, PS. 


Champion 
Douglass Mfg. 20@20&10% 
Fray’s Hol. f ‘dle Sets, No. 8, vem 00 50% 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet... - 85% 
Goodell’s Automatic 

Be 10%1 0850810810854 
Mayhew’s Black Handle 50% 
Mayhew’s Monarch 
New England Specialty Co 
Sargent & Co.’s: 

Nos. 1,50,55 and 60. 

Nos. 20 and 40 ‘ 
Smith & Hemenway Co . 40&5% 
Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’s: 

ue. “ Varnished Handles 0@'0X 104104 

TO@T0O&10&10% 


50&10% 
50& 10&104 


No. 40 
Nos. 25. 35 and 45.. 


402102 
- 20&10410% 


February ms ty 


Eave Trou 
Territory. 

Eastern 

Central.... 


gh, Galvan ed 


’ sick: iotog C 
TERIAL @y 
Southern.... .70@7410¢ @xira 
S. Western... 70@10@10¢ Las 
Terms, 2% for cash, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


gg Beaters—SeeBcaters, igg 
gg Openers— 
See Openers, Egg. 


Elbows and Shoes- 
Factory shipments 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & Co.).. 


Emery, Turkis h— 
Ltous 54to150Flour 
. 6 5¥%e 8x6 
Ub, 5Ye 5%e Si¢ 
Beicice a be 6c 
10-lb cans. 10 in case 644e 7c 6¢ 
10-lb.cans.less than10.10e 10e %¢ 
NotTe.—In lote1to3 tonaa diascoun 
lee ven. led aT 
mele an ca 
Wu re—see Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Julce 
Squeezers, Lemon. 


x2 Fasteners, Blind— 


mmerman 


Faucets— 
Cork Tined......+. oe T0B5@70k 10b54 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined 


70Q@ 70k 104 
Red Doser. tee eeerens 50 
B.&L.B. 0 eeee -» -460@ if 10% 
Lockport, etai Plug,reduced list60ass 
B0@b0R5¢ 
Star, Metal Plug new list....40@4085¢ 
West’s Lock, 0 mand Shut Key508 | 0¢ 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key,. 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key 50¢ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. 5081 108 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key... 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 0 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork L anes ' 
0&10 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Line at ; 
John Sommer’s O, K Cork k Lined. . 
John So:nmer’s No Brand i, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar.. 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N.P 
Improved, 34 and 7% inch:: 


Self } a dos. 986.00.. 
OZ. 


.» 508104 


“308 
‘ “40% 


“35 
Enterprise 4081 

Tame. © 0s. $36.00 ..... * 
National Measuring, ® dos. 936, 00.. 408 


Felloe Plates— 
See Pl 


» felloe. 
Fi les— 


Domestic— 
ist revised Nov. 1, 1409. 
Best Brands......-- 000. 70k5Q@04! 
Standard Brands....... 76@75 Bb i t ‘ 
Second Quality.....75@10d¢10@s0kss 
Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 
coerce cece cehlb 
Fixtures, Grindstone— 
vet Prices ; 
Inch... 15 17 19 = 
pet: $2.60 8.75 3.00 35 


50@: 086 
Reading’ Hardware Co...... 0% 
Sargent’s “GR Owls 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone io tan er, 
# doz. $8.00 
Sewers Grindstone Fixtures, xt ra 
SOK LX 
Stow rel’ 8 Grindstone Fixtures Light 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 


07 .cccccccovece 


% 


Forks— 
Sept. 1. 1900, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to? 
ERCNER. cccccccee Oe seccceece 70d 
Hay, 2 tine : 
Hay, 8 tine ‘ 
Hay, 4 tine. Header and Bar le y> 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches.. 
Manure, |, tine .... 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine,....... 2 
SPAdtng... .ceccevceceesss. 10058 | * 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............0. i 3 
Victor, 
Victor, Manure 
Victor, Header......-... eccecees ce. +O 
Champion, Hay 
Champion, Manure...., 
Columbia, Hay 
Columbia, Manure 
Columbia, Spadin 
Hawkeye ood Barley 4 tine ® dos 
.00; 6 tine, $6.00. 
. &C. Potato Digger 654 
Acme Hay 
Acme Manure, 4 tine... 
Acme Manure, 6 tine 
Dakota Header 


W.&O. Favorite Wood Parley : 
# doz., $5.00; ae $6.00 
Plated. on poons 
Frames— Saw- 
Rede Polished and ron ‘ 


16 $1.4 
4 ee eee 
Screens and Frame 
See Screens. 
Freezers, Ice Cream~ 


Ots.. 
Best. ‘$1. L5 185 1.95 2. 9.40 4,9) 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 $75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 1.30 1.75 0." 
Frult and Jelly Presess- 
See Presses, Frutt and Jeliy. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Fe 
Hemp Fuse ..... eevcece ee + $2.0 
Cotton Fuse 2 
Single Taped Fuse. Se. sooneadi > 
Double Taped pee evecdes ob M 
Tréple Taped Fuse.. ... 5A 


10 


o*7 
2.3 


3 
3 
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Jates, Molasses and Olle 


eRe ROO eRe Oren eereeaeeee 


< es 
u use Mortise, &c....... 
aa £10@s5e 108 108 
. mb. er Gauge....... 
ae ton 36 75@7. 25 
ley. R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
ecccee sogpoececase 20@20%10&10% 
re, ‘Grown & Sharpe's oe 
Vv ° 
-~ p., 8. & W. Co $0@30&10% 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
l, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.60 
ke, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
. Wood Handled, Assorted, 
> $1.75@2.00 
e, Wood Handled, Assorte 
A i owl ae 50 
ass merican naow 
GlaOo ere List, Jam 21, 1901, 





ym storé...... banal sj. s90S108 

Fr O.B. factory carload lots: 
Single strength......0.... yOPIOATH, 
loudle strength...... 908108108 


Giue—Liquid, Fish 
list A YS ottles or Gdns, with Brush. 
Cane Ok pn. pins 
ns 8., pts., 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., ¥ Sdianiog 
List C, Cans (% 9 gal., gal.) ....25@45% 
International Glue Co. UMartin® ae) 
0.95% 


Clue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 
Grease, Axie— 





Common Grade,.....+..97T0. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting....1 yp uaiie ok 85¢ 
Dixon’ s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. 1 b 
$1.20; 2 m $2.00 
snow Flake: 
t. cans..per d0Z. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; 
al. oo per doz. $6.00; 8 gal. s 
il 5 gal. $24.00 
rinds stones— 
Si amery Grinier.. 
P yole Grindstones, each . 
e Mfg. Qo: 
Improved Family Grindsto.es, ) 
er inch, per doz........ $2.00 | 88}4% 
pike Mower Knife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. ..........§ 5.00 
Velox Ball Beariuvg, inounted, Angle 
Ure FRAMNGS nce cece cocese each, $8.25 
Guards. Snow— 
Cleveund Wire 5v as Co. 
Galv. Steel P 100. 0. .cccccccccccece $9.00 
Copper LW... 2.20. .ccr-ceccee $18, 00 


Gun Powder-—See Powde. 
ack Saws—<‘ee Saws. 
afts Awi— gro. 
Peg Patent, Leather Top..$4.90@5.25 









Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule.....$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.35Q@1.45 
Peg, COMMON, ..065.+000000$1.25@1.85 
Brad, Common.. -000081.50Q@1.75 
Halters. and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. C 
Wc sacnsss 45&2% 
Jute Rope. . ee 45425 
Sisal Rope inh i a's 2 B0& 2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works : : 
Web and Leather Halters. naeeseee. coal 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.,,....70% 
sisal Rope Halters ‘ aoeats 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope 70% 
Sisal Rope T — bak se sUadthedeus< 608: 20% 
Hamme 
anced Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. .50@50&5¢ 
Heller’s Farriers...... -50@50K5% 








gee tees. Nos. 1,2, 8, $1.25, $1.50, 
- 40G40& 1 0&T08 
Peck, Stow ‘& Wileex +++ 50108 
Fayette R. Plumb 
Piumb, A. E. Natl. BSi4n5q @3344&10&5% 
Engineers’ and B.S 
50K LU& THE: SOK LORLOR TGs 
Machinists’ Hammers 
sU&1L0@ 50% 10k104% 
Riveting and Tinners’ ...... 
40&7iG@4UH 10, 
Bargent’s C.S. New List..........., wigs 


Heavy _Hammers and 








ledges— 
$lb. and under... lb. so wets 
800.5 DD. 0 cascoess lb, 36 
Over 5 1b.........-1b. 300) 


Mi er "s Simitias’ ease eet lb. 
Handcuffs and 
see aa. ‘Gosds Leg oa 
Handie 
Agricultural Tool Handies— 
Axe, Pick, BC «00000000060 Q6vk 10% 
Iioe’ Rake, Fork, &c. s+eees 6OQ60E10% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle, 50@ 505% 
,Gross=Cut Saw Handles— 
_ 
Champlon....cc... +s bbesesiced ab@ade tos 
DIGSUGR be cocccccnccacscececcscce 504 
Mechanics’ Tooi Handies— 
Auger, assorted......gr0. $2.30Q$2.50 
Brad Awl......++....970. $1.25@$1.50 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. 
25@$?2.35 ; large, $2.50@ $2.60. 
Hic “korg Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3 50@ $3. 70. 
ipple & Socket’ Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1. 70@$ $1.85; large, $2 OO@S$? 25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro ass‘d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75 ; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
= ckory Socket F' raming,gro.ass’d. 
2.60@$2.75 ; large, $2.65@$2.35 
le, a o. +979. $1.C0@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c,..... C08 
Hand Save, + + ee doz. ‘@75e 
Not Varnishe ecccccceesd 
ne Handles: — 
Jack doz.25c; Jack Bolted..55@60c 
Fore, ‘doz. 85@38c; Fore, Bolted, 
0 i 
cholson Simplicity File ranaieo ge 
PROC Oe eee ee OO HOBO eee eee as 35@$180 
Hangers— 
carn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, "Regular: : 
Tne 
Doz. 


Seeeeece 


8 4 
ss0e0ee$0e85 1.20 190 ise dso 








THE 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Beguiar: 
Sei inctcpasinions i. 6 
DOB sane $1.30 1.75 9.59 8 


Chicage &) Spring Butt Co.: 
ri 




























CINE: sdiucezassoand ee f 
a nileciaise ome 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Go.: 
Baggage Car Door......... 
nt catiighdadedax aawe 
Dic direthne eccéuece 
Columbian Hdw. Go 
American reckless. . .02e33K1 08 
Cronk aa Co, 
— Axte eeecNeswees ecoeumenaene 
oller a ecccccececcoese 60104 
Lane Bro . 
Parlor, r Ball Bearing............ $4.00 
Parlor, Standard..............- $3.25 
Parlor, New Model. oo $8.75 
Parlor New Champion... Sestecagnn $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard. 69&1C0% 
COVOIOE. cocccensececes 60&1081085% 
SPOCHA. ..ccccecccececccccec cs Omen 
Lawrence Hros.: 
Advance,...... -++.60% 
leveland.. ..-70% 
WH... 200 -»-60% 
New York ....60% 
Peerless -60&10% 
Sterling coceccocene 
McKinney Mfg. Go.: 
No. 1. Special, $15.. .60&10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18. ---60&10¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers and Track, 
5U&10% (net) 
Stowell pte. and Foundry Co.. 
same Parlor Ball Searing . -+ 40% | 
C—O e 260% 
Badger Bari Door... ebucenséetced ae d 
aggage Car Door....... .ssecceess 
Climax Anti-Friction.............50% | £ 
ELOVALOF......ceeeeseeeeerees oo- + --40%) F 
Express... steeucanencysenscncesosendie < 
Interstate. . secejereee «e081 Q 
qaney Parlor Door........+ eoonnee 7 S 
RP. cacesaccssexsees sentecase. oa 
Ms Rc ccctin gaa caleae 4 .604 48 
NQDGGR. .cccccccccccee sogeccccs 80&10¢) 5 
DRIIGIEL . cagnces sasavncece seseee OS 8 
Street Oar Door.. .50% | © 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404; 500... .. “4081 5% ¢ 
Stowell Parlor Door............. 504 |) 6 
Wild West, Nos. 309, 401, 500......59% a 
Zenith for Wood Track.... ...... 508 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry C 
TT ccccange ecncee BORIS R1O&SS 


Wilcox Mfg. Cc.: 
Bike Koller Bearing 
C. J. Roller Bearing. 


-60&10% 
60&10% 








Cycle Ball Bearing.. 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing... 40% 
Ives, Wood Track . 60& 10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing. LO&5% 
New Era Roller Bearing...... .50&10% 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 608 10&5% 
Prindle, Wood Trac agcecscccessese 
Richards’ Wood Track............60% 
Richards’ Steel lrack.. + 50% 10% 
Spencer Roller B raring. neces 6U&10% 
Tandem Nos. l and2. ...,.......... 60% 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing....40% 
ee err 50% 
Wilcox Auditorium Baii Bearing.20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123, 40% 
Wilcox Elevator Voor Hangers, 
Nos 112 and 12236... .... 6. ccccvel ity 4 
ee ere Door Har ters, 
No +e ee een eeee 
Wilcox Fire Trolley. Roller 
PMI. tun tcceusnetesindetsaes 
Wilcox Le Koy Noiseless Ball 
BOaring.... .occrcccrcccccccccsses Me | 
Wilcox New “Century.. RERaEs 
Wilcox U. K. steel ‘i'rack...... 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.............. 3% 
Wilcox Trolley Balt. Boaring.. 408) 


Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge | 
Balt Bearing.... . ......... 40% | 
Harness Menders—See 
Menders. 
ee, Snaps—See Snaps. 
as 


MeKinuney’s Perfect Hasp ®doz.,... 50% 
Wrought Hasps, ptaples, &c.—See- 
Wrought Geos, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands..... cosces... OI@S50E10% 
Cheaper Brands.. + 9@60e 108 


Note.—Net prices often made 


Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 


Hin 
Blind@and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


( Victor; Natienal ; 1868 O P; 
Niagara; Clark's O. £.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo. ) 

D... ccecducuese.2 8 5 

Doz pair......$0. 75 145 2.90 

Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., 0. S., Dixie, &e,) 

Pe csmkaaonee 1 1% 2 2% 
Doz. pair....$0.60 55 52 46 


Mortise eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
&c.) 
Miiidesiedede.2 1% 2 
Doz. pair.. $0.65 -60 55 
North’s Antomatie Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for on -_ 00; No. 8, for Brick, 
$11.50 schbenpnenteneuksudeans 10 
Park@P ... 200 cece eugerccada -70@ tbe 
Readin ‘a Gravity soawaend oo TOK 108 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3.5, Ti On PY neha 

70&10@70&20¢ 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinge:, 
@ doz. sets, without screws, $v.30; 
vith screws, $1.15. 
\rightsville H’dware Co.: 
0.8, Lull & Porter...... + + B0&23464 
Acme, Lull & Porter.............. 75& 10% 
Queen Cis y Reversible, ......... 75& 108 
btenger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 
eee 70& 10&5% 
Shepard's Notseless, Nos. 60, 65, * 5. 
ud 10% 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 3& 
sc ieiacimataiiaits 75&7 
1968, Gid’ Patin: Nos. i73'@ 5.72.7 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1 FY pein 
— o Gravity Locking, 


T6&T149¢ 
Nos. 1 “OST 
.. THLE 
Sh. pard’s *Doubie “Locking, ‘Nos, #» 

. W&lus 
Chaupiee Gravity Locking, No. 75. 


75& 
Steaniboat Gravity Locking, No. ats 
T& 734% 


IRON 


AGE 





Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%.. 
Welt Nos. 101 & 103 7 1&7 16% 
W, H. Co.’s Mortise Gravi ty Lock!i cing, 


No, 2 10% 


,. Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's « -_ sets; 


Nain Py 3 
Hinges with Latches. $1. 90 2.65 
ese — eseccceceplte 119 $.00 
Latches on cooe... 60 60 .65 

2 En land: 
ith Latch...... 0eeGOZ .... $1.55 
Without Latch.....doz. ooo Q@QS1.95 
Reversible Self- -Closing: 
Wak Latch sedevs — + +e @$1.80 
tthout Lat b eee - 
wiateee atch.....aoz @$1.45 
With Latch,........do0z. $1.40 s 
Without Latch... -doz. $0.95 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
Shepard’ sce Clary ¢ doz. pete, 3 
Hinges with Latches. -$1.80 2.00 2.75 
Hinges only.............. 1.20 19 2.10 
Latches only. 20 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.qro. $3.00@9.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast TOR ccccqccecce 
7 
J. Bardsley labia 
Bardsley’ 8 Patent Checking..... 154 
Bommer Bros.: 


Bommer Ball Bearing Floor Hinges 
40% 
Bommer Spring Hin jee. - 


eeeee 











Coaae — ng Butt : 
Leseces on 254 = 
Floss neues 5s 
Garden Oty ii Engine House 254 2 
Keene’s Saloon Door...... 254 | a 
TripleEnd.......... ee 504 | + 
Columbian Hdw. Co q 


Acme, Wrt, Steel. 


Acme, Brass...., ove «+2 20% 
Ameriean......... “ > 30% 
Columbia, No. 14........ # gr. $9.00 
Columbia, No. 18, 


cccce tt GT = ee | 
Columbia, Adjustable. cauen 

Gem. new list.. ae 

Clover Leaf 


Hoffman Hinge & Foundry o.: 
No.70 & 80 Holdback Detachable $8.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 


Extra 10% often given on n most 


I ccccnaanes nacgemeeues ee 
atchiess Pivot...... Se eeteseoes 45% 
Payson Mfg. _ 
ODM QC - ve scces-eeeeeeee- SOG108 | 
Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, mn 56 | 
NOs Os ccntdceeewaed # gr. 83. 00} 
New Idea No. 1..........- # gr. $9.00 | 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 454) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 

15. 1901: 

Light Strap Hinges... = 


Heavy Strap Hinges... 1541041 @ 
Light T Hinges.......... 66%4%| Q¥ 
Heavy T Hinges..... . 60@0%|\ 3 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... 75% ris 
Hinge Hasps.......++0.....55% | R™ 
Cor. Heavy Strap ....... rbce10% | & 
Cor. Ex » Heavy nt se eae | a 
0 in, » 34c 
Screw Hook 1h to 20 rg Be! lb. 3 ¥ 
and Strap. | 29 to 36 in........1b. 234¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
54 to Linch.......-000 mime ¢ 
Shinch.cvscsec-ccssseseessveeld 6 Cc 
Pa niadas+stcencesiencame @ 


Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman’s Steel Spring Butt Hinges. ... 

40&108 

Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges 
4 


\& 10% 
Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 I8inch. 


Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.39 5 60 @ doz. 
Jap. Open. ..$2.10 2.40 3.70 3.00 @ doz. 
Gulv. F'un'el.$3.30 5.60 3.90 4 20 @ doz, 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 @ doz, 


Hoe Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,. cocccecs 
60k5@b0. €1085% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@ 708104 
D, & H. Scovil.. 35% 


Ha ndled— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
ield and Garden..... osegsecelOGae 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 


708 104 10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75&714¢2% 
Cotton. ...cecesesess LIE IOM 5 H2E 
EOOROING viccdsccscees oreneeee T0&I0% 
Weeding... cere candesaseuatte 


Note.— Wanufacturers and jobbers use 
a Gtvorelty of lists, and often sell at met 


Po it Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. 
5&24 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator an 


per doz... eveeeeT 5& 102% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 


PU DD ninncas deden éee # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. # doz. .$4.80 
¥t. Madison Dixte Tobacco Hoe..75&20% 
Ereteloger's s Cut aw per doz....75&2% 


docdaddeaud vee oc 0 00) 
W. & C. Ivanhoe............. eerccencas tan 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe....... Gececes TKN KI4 
Acme Weeding............. «5&1 nas 
W.&c.L Chins Shuffle Hoe, # doz. 


$4.85 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 


Hoistin aratus— 
see ung Ap Peat 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow, 


Hoiders— _Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00....., 
Door— 
Mi ititincds cterdqendnasdsehintenaze 





le and To 
oC. a , SE & Se. Model” Lee Hold- 


Niehoison File Holders and File Han- 


+28 (OF ee teeeeee | FeeeeeWe fee 


‘ TETAS | 





oks-- Cast tron— 
| Bird C age, Readin, -.60% 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s Lis -50816 60% 
| Ceiling, Sargent’s List.... vee M108 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...... .40&108 
Clothes Line, Reading List 
65&10@65£10810% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List5“&1 10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 454108 
| Cle Clothes Line, Stoweli’s........ ...sec00? 
Corat and Hat, Stowell’s ..,......... 
| CoatandHat, Keading a -- 704 375% K 
| Coat and Hat, Wri btsvilie otenes 108 
Harness, a Mie cccce “Foto ToS 
ire— 














eee 80% 
Wire C.@ H.Hooks. “BoB 10Q sO 108-58 
Atlas, Coat and mnt 3 
Single Cases., 
10 Case Lots.... 
Caer RENEE s.. sesccassenees 
Wire Coat and Hat: 
AOmé........ cecece 
B.B.. quuecemesescees 
v 7 Brace, ‘Chiet and ‘Guar. Mivesuauceass 





© aes 458108 
. 50&1085¢8 


COCO CO eee es eete eee ee 


Wrought Iron— q 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; } 
10 in., $2.00. 
Cotton.... doz. $1.05@1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &o.— 
See Wreught Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 1 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium 
hs $6.00; Heavy, 
Grass.......Nos. 1 2 8 & P 
BOR acccccccccce ocee $1.60 L176 2.00 
Common. ,. $1.80 1.80 1.40 1.60 
{yeep ane TG dsctuceeuuaas 70% 
Me acucece eeedtevedtsaee bMe 
Hoo 


oo Eyes: 
Spetrenven couse ’ 
Mattecbis Gis sc seas 70R5@ 70k 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking - 
Gate and Door Hook............ .... 
Grown) PIOtUre....... ..cc-ccsccccces 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
orse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
orseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


ae 
be eRe 


—F* 


eee 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition. .........ft- L4@ L%e i 
8-ply Standard ,.....ft. § @6 @ N 
h-ply Standard.,......ft. 8 9e@ i 
$-ply extra..... ee 10 ¢ ; 
h-ply extra ....... #2 ¢ ‘| 


atuahie a 
Cotton Garden, %-in., c oe Sed : 


Fond Grade «+++ scertecealm °c 
Fair quality.........+ft. 8 e 
rons— Sad— j 


From & to 10.....4 csececee-bb S@SKC 
B. B. Sad Trons, cece .......80. 8% 


Chinese Laundry..........lb. 5@d4e 
Chinese Sad.............lb. 84@3%e ‘ 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: “a 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 re 
66@r0c 60@65e 75@s0e 70@75e i 
New Englanc Pressing. lb.. 3144@3%e | 
Soldering— a 
Soldering Copper ..es.....- ooel6@I17 ry 
Ds GUN Ci dicncvevescans 19@20c 
Covert Mfg. CO.......--scc.--s0ees 20896 a 
Smith & Heme Pink Co’s Sets... --70% ra 
a : 
Pinking Irons.. waceee 402. 50@600 a 
ack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel......-.-cccece 45424 } 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : ; 
DT  ccthindaddeatndeiwnerdeadieds 60& 108. a] 
ie Meccese ccpccosccecesencess HwW&10 
Lockport eqececese ceccececcece -40@408108 
Lane’s Steel... ....-ccceecceees ... d3}44a5¢ 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...«..... 
Enameled and Cast iron—See 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners~ 
See a rpeners, Knife. i 
Knive 
bitoher, Shoe, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c 


ss 





Hartzell Cutlery CO...........0....- S0&5% 

Smith & Hemenway Co...,,. 12222-40810 Hy 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. ; 
Corn— i 

Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........ $3.25 : 
W panes Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, HI 
2.75; ad). Serrated, $2. _} Ser- bs 

ok $2.10; Jeakes "No. , $1.50: Hel 
Yankee No. 2, $1. . \ 
Drawing— F| 

Standard List..........70&5@7 10k 108 1 
Adjustabie Handle ..............-.++ 2 ie 
BrAGday’G. « o.0., ceccccccecccesesess-cssceth : 


35% 
Cantelo’s Folding........+....- 50@50&5¢ | 
0, E. Jennin 3 & Co. Noa. 45, 46. .40&10¢ i 
Jennings & funevece HA24 R58 
SwAn’S. coc. cecvessseceveres ++ 30K LOR 816% 
Watrous...... ecccecceces 
L. &1. J. White. : 

Hay and Straw 
Lightning.. -per doz. $5 00@5.25 
Iwan "g Sickle Ki dge... » 7 $10.90 
Iwan’s Serrated... cece doz., $11.00 
Maine doz, $8.50 


“eeeeeeee 


208! 5@2 5% 


Parr 


Mincing— 

# gro. $15.00 
Miscelianeous— 
Farriérs .... ..sesee. -.d02. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenhoim’s. rR doz. 83.0063. 28 


Knobs 
Base, 2% Snch, Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber | ee OD! 28 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 30@338e 
Door, Mineral........ +0002. 606 = H 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........doz, 65@ if 
Door, Por. Niskel... dos. $2:0008.10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, ke ‘ 
a Se 608 


agine Lea ther 


selfing Leather— 
oom dgere Co.'s 


eo i 





~ Qo 


Ste Etc.— 


0G... .ccacee- 
Myers’ N olseless Store adders.. 





core ai er ee ts 
Sie ANCE RET cee OS AR oe Soe 


“4 


Ladies— Meiting— 


L. & u. dify. Co 
Ps2 


IIT o seceu since osesasoncas 40@40& 10 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
ular | 


Re 
it 
Lajit Tubular. enone 51 165.26 
Other Styles........ 0k 10@LOE10L5SS 
Bull’s — Police— 
No. 1, 234 inch,. ee 
No. 2, Sinch sinventnesvaeee 
Latches, Thumb- 
Reoggin’s Latches....... 


Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 


ttler 
ghGncders. Cattle, ange 
Covert Mig. Co 45&2% 


Lemon Saqueezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


r nso mn 
sll ES. Payuon te Co: 


ine 
whines Eaenen, ns ers 
1 escccersese . 
Oy = eeee$l.80 1.70 1,80 


%. S0@SISc 


eee erer reer ee eeeeseeenee’ 


ei 


ck Sailnet 
ohoel pa Gatlnat 76s 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these 
Fee Ee Site, Oovecevseneess coeecvece 4 
| td, 7 40@40&108 


Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron......- 75h 1085 @S0L5% 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Vie titoel and Brass.5U% 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's: 
a ences TOR 


[ron.. 
Ives’ Patent.; 
Bronze and “Brags... ....- 


iron.. res 

Wrought Bronze and Braas.. 

Wrought Steel.... 
Payson's Si, 


eee weees seegeseseseeeeses! 


8U% 
Reading. ......-+-. 7160&10&10@70% 


| og _Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without ange, 


Common, Angular, Without er 7 


° — —- 

k. & E. Mfg.Co. right. Angular. 
Improved No. 3.94.25 No. 1.85.00 
Improved No. 4. 3. 75 No.2. 3.38 


Millers! F Rice’s Pat. 2.50 
e le 
Gwen's. No. 500.. 5.10 No, 200 
Holsting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ley Block 80% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. — 
Moore’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... .25% 
ice Cutting— 


Washing— 
Wayne American # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2.......@ doz. 28.00 
Western Star, No. 8........8 doz 30.00 
Gt. Louis, No. 41 # doz. 60.00 
Maillets— 
Hickory trecesces coves s MLS@5S 
Lignumvite. . eevcceseceess MOLS@5S 
Tinners’, Hickory and ‘Applewood, 
GOZ..0006 osbesoonenneces 
ts— Door— 
at ic Steel Na a, eee 


mM: setsand Mattocks. 
eat Cutters— 
anes io Meat. 


ome, Milk 


Os 
--308 
Parker’s Columbia na Ra Sane 
Box and Side.. 
Sak... ee 
Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mineing. 
olasses Cates— 
Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 
Mowers Lawn— 


Net prices are generally 
Cheap al! sizes inet Sus0@i. 95 


Geet all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
12 Ih 16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 50 e 6.00 

Centinental 60& 1 


Pennsylvania Goif!: 50s 
Pennsylvania Horse........ eosocenceened 40% 
lvania Pony..... 
Philadelphia : 
Devies Mi... &., O., K.. Bocccoccesssces 
Style A, all Steci.. ail 
BStyle KE, Low Wheel. i 
Style E, High Wheel 2081 0&5 
Drexel and Gold Coin, iow list.. -50&5s 


tis— 
ond Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
LAst July 2%, 1899. B52 10Q S52 104.108 


eee ewererseerenes 


THE TRON AGE 


Sungate, Finishing, 
pd — 


ers’, &c. 


os. 6 s.8 10 
ot obe ake 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....40&5% 
-»28€ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 50% 10% 
‘25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 318 4 
Champi'‘in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 2 
"(6810855 


Clinton. ...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ Legere 


Maud S.. .25¢ 28¢ 22¢ 21¢ ma 

Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.....5 songs 
Vulcan. ‘ese 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 18¢,. 25108 
Ameriean, Nos. 5 to 16 @ b...... V@owe 
Neponset Nos. 5 t> 10¢ ® m 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands... .per lb. 8@9c 


Picture 

1% 2 2% 8 3% in. 
Brass Head. .1.5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Srackers— 
Crackers, 


outs 
Of list. 
une or U. ‘8. Standard. 

Square, plain. ncocesscecee OES 
eragon, Parese™ " 
exagon, | i $3 

Hot ae: - 
s., U.S. or Nar. Gauge a. 
epeaneeved ee 29 
— rm 0 


1 et 


Best or ConereMEnt...o.ve+eelR 6Y4c 

ee 1dD.5 Cc 

U.S. Navy. .12b. 5%ec 

Plumbers’ aoen Oalewm ooo... 8840 

ons carload lots 4c lb, off f.0.b. New 
ork 


eee eee eee ress eeseee 


1 pt. cans, per doz 

1 qt. cans, per doz..... 

1 gal. cans, per doz...... 

6 gal. cans, per doz............ 


Oll Tanks—See Tanks, Oi, 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper 
Tin or Steel 
Zinc 
Paragon: 
Brass and pene. 
Tin or Steel.. 


"60k 10% 


-- 408 10% 
+ Ob105 


i 10: 

Malieabie, Hammers’ Improved, e 

.60; No. 2, $4; No. 8, $4.40 dos. 2b¢ 
Malieable, Hammers’’ Old Pattern. 

same list 


nie kecednsetbibvarcssesed 50 
Wilmot & ‘dobbs Mfg. Co: 10% 
W@70&10% 


Spring Bottom Cans. 
Railroad Oilers etc,........... .60@60&10% 

Openers— van— 

CNM oo 000000000 ecccceeseseccGOS, S56 
Tron Handle.........+.0+5 doz. 25@27c 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz. 85@/0c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.0) 
Tip per doz. $0.75 
National, # gro $1.75@$2.00 


Stowell’s per doz. 35@45¢ 
Waldorf, # gro ; 


Nickel Plate 
Silver Plate 


Pack 


Tenet Dong, Wick and Rope, 


L@l1 lb. 
Rubber— Ouse 


Sheet, C.D. sveee cocccccccvccee s S@I9C 
Sheet, G. Q. p 


-per doz., $2.25 
per doz., $3.50 


ee eS oan weeees onceee 

Sheet We GUM... . 2 scenes 50@70c 

Reel TI0G 0 a500 osrccepecsccccs "Sethe 

Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢... -25@2585% 
Miscellaneous— 


esvee-1SQ@Iic lb, 
Italian Packing........ "gains lb, 
Jute... eoecceeeed 4@ic lb, 
Russia Packing....... .. s+e7@lle lb, 
me 
‘es . 
No. 2, $3.75 # # dos 7 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
—_ rr 12 Ih 
Water, Reguiar’.. 1.75 2.00 8.25 
Water, Heavy.... 840 3.60 3.80 
ye 2.25 $8.00 
8.00 
Pa / Dripping— 
Standard List.. +508 10@50k2 0g 
men Tipped : 
2 8 4 5 


$0. 50 75 85 96 1.16 
Roasting and Baking— 

Regal, S. S. & Co., # doz., Nos. 5.94.50; 

10 $5.00; 20. “e. 50; 30, $6. 

Simplex, # gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
34. 59; 60 $39 00; tm, 833.006; 150, 
$87.50; 160, $43.0 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 

Asbestos : > 
Building Felt........... 

Mill Board, sheet, LO x boinches. . 
Mill peere rou, thicker than 1- ig 
inc 


Rosin Sized Sheathing : 
Light wt., 20 lbs. to roll 


Heavy wt., 0 lbs, to roll... a) 
Medium Grades Water "Proof 
Sheathing 6 


eeeearers 


worn Wiiss goods are * often “pola at 


delivered 
arred veper. 
1 ply (roll 300 8q.ft.), 00@30.00 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft... cece: "lb @45C 
8 ply,roll 108 sg. begs obuasse 
Stater’s Felt (roll 600 ° ave 
ylOT®—Above prices 3223 


Ke RK. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing (ro 
110 *% ft.) 
and and Emery— 

List Dec, 23, 1899 60 


Family Bay 
seam # Little Star.. eis 

u ~ le. . 
Tapeoved ne oaic’ 2 doz. | 
New w Lightning. cevccacecooee 
Reading 78.... 
Turn Table ’98. 
White Mountain 


coool doz. $5.50 
Pari toe -¥ ~~ 4.50 
aris reen—_ 
Arsenic kegs or me. 
Kegs, 100 to 1765 oe ° 
Kits, 14, 28, 56 lbs.. 


He isite 
1844@l4e 
Pi. k 3 M ke, 
c tog | pte 
List t Febnes ans at 70210% 
Macsne- - 
Markle’s Black Birds, f.o b. facto 
per 
See also 7raps, Target. 
Pinking trons— 
See /rons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
Brass 
irom. list ~ 11, °85.. Scii 
e, Cast iron oll— 
stantiar'l, 2-6 in.. «sence e S0k7KS 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in.. ee reeeeccseces 70% 
BUtti ngs 0.000000 S00 6é0veureens FOUNOD 


Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 


Tubes, &c.— Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. nized 
44 to % inch.. wad 48% 
4 to 10 inch j 56% 

poe Tubes it to 
Stee 22 feet 
1to 1% ‘nich and 2% to 5 —_ in- 
CLUSIVE...006. sceaetees’ 
2 to 2% inch, inclusive 
6 to 10 inches. deere cecerececesecs eve 


1to1%inch and? womneneng LSYQ% 
134 to 944 INCh 0.0000 seve ccecsoce 43% 
234 to 18 inch 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
2 tosinch 
$14 tos inch 
44 to 12% =, 
Pive Se 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,? to2hin. 
New England. eeosnebestee 
New York and ‘New ‘Jersey 
Ohio and Michigan..... asi eedinnaia 
Carload lots are generally eee 
Planes and Plane trons— 
Wood Planes— 
Moldin ng. coh. use Ree Gee LOL2%4 @L04:10% 
Bench,First quality L5&10@Lidé- 104-54 
Bench,Second qual. 50L10@ 50k 1085% 
Bailey’s (Stanloy K. & L. Co) 


25&10@25&10&104 
Gage Self Setting 354 
iron Pianes— 
Balley’s (Stanley + Co) 

: NSB LOGSCB 198108 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes &10% 
Miscellaneous rae (Stanley R, 7 L. 

anid 2581 G25 O& 10% 
50&10&10% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane [rons 
S0P5@50E 10k 
Buck Bro. ......2-sseeserseesesesccerees 
Stanley k. & L. Co.. 8016S 20K OR LOE 
ee WIS. .ooccccccesesces 20&5@25% 
an rs: Gern, Hana. 
colen penagpnnsnes ++ # doz. $9.00 
Plates 


eeseeese eereeettesece 


seit seal Pie Plates (8.'5"& roan ee 


Pliers. and Nippers— 
Button Pliers............. -70€10@754 
Gas Burner, “per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 

$1.20: 6 in., $1. 35@ $1. LS 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in, 

$1.75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 
gems ee eeece .. 50@50&: 

Parallel Pliers, &............ 35% 

Pp on Pliers.... . “BO&St 

Lodi Pliers. 

Elm City Fence Pliers... 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 

American Button, ecccces 

Cronk’S. ....0+-+++eseeeee oom 60% 

Improved Button os  ROR106 

BOD PRRIOTR s oa.0 cccccesscccccccccs 504 

Combination and others 
Heller’s ¥arriers’ wipes 

Tools 50@5085¢ 
P., & & W. Tinners’ Cutting ippers,. 
30 
Swedish Side, End and Diagond on . 
ting Pliers. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers in Nippers. all kinds, 


Pium and Levels~ 
Phat! an WB - cccccee?! eee 
Davis Iron, Machinist Noa. 1 to 


Davis Iron, Rees — 6 todd. 38 
Disston’s 


February 27, 1902 


Stanley R. & L. Co . 
Stanley’s Duplex......... 
Woods’ Extension....... 


Poachers, E 
Dyiale Steam £E; 8 


Ce ne 
No. 1, $7.20; 


» 2, $11.0 
Points, Shae ts ae 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers..ib, 8&8 e@ 
34-Ub. PAPETs....0066+--- WW. BKE@ 
Melb, PAPETS....cceeseeeld. 9 e@ 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye.......8% doz. 8° 
Ft. Madison, Western........® doz, 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists....... 


emote wea 
res e u 1 t.), 
$8.00; od (ae), 60 YgPe). 
prsoline Paste 404105 


George 
Metal Polish pate. 's on. boxes, } 
doz. 50¢; st 5 Es oF ® boxes. # 
a $1.2 oan, doz. $2.25 
U. Eigutd, 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
ay gr. $12.0 


2 om 


eT 


Bee eae Prtend Metal Polish, ® dos 
Wynn's ¥ s Wale *s Silic, 4 pt. cas, 8 2 


“Stov 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 o% 


® 10 
Black Eagle, Liquid, pt. cans, . ’ 
Black Jack Paste, % Bb cone, > gro $9.00 os 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00 
Joseph Dixon's, # gr. $5.7 
pees PHAMDAGO, «0000 cccccccccces 


# gr. $3.: 
Peerless Lron Enamel, }¢ pt. cans...... 


# doz. $1.50 


Wynn’s: 
Biack & Silk, 5 > all. +2-.@ach 70¢ , 


Black Silk, # doz. $1. 
Black Silk, 5 oz. m box........- dos, ire 


Black Silk, 4g pt. liq.. -- #8 doz.81.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 
12 at Coccccccece noone on aa EAN? oe 
seecccess 910. 9 50@ 10.00 
toceeage eee menen ea 10.50 — 
Post Hole and Tree 
ers and Diggers— 
See uisu Diggers, Pust Hole, &. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Giue— 


Fee ere ewer eee eam erees 


In Canisters : 
Duck, i lb. each.. 
Fine Sporting, J ib: 
nie \4-lb. each 
Bs BAO, CRE ss, cavccesseccses 


In s 
EO tags... 
pect. iah;tb, kegs. 


sere eeeeseeses 


ase 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.0 
Half case 12 (1 B cans bik)7. 25 


Pregpes. and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Vo. 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00... 
Morrill’s No Z, per doz. $22 50... 

Pruning Hooks cag 
Shears—See Shears. 
Pullers, Nalil- 
clops 40&105 


iller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. s100. 
5&108 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike 
each $50.00...... = ne 
Felicen, © 8 dos. a 00... ogee & 105 
amson oes @ doz 
ie = “Suse is — rr 00 
oO. 0.2 " 
aa He tn Me 00; No. 2-B arse). 
50, No. 3B (sm: all), 3° $5. . 
large), $4.50; No 3-D i) e400. 
Smith & nen way Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, ca-e lots. ® doz $6.00 
anes B, No.8. case lots. ® doz $5.50 
Stent Ne g: 9 dos. Si8; No. 2, $16.50: 


*eeee seee wt 


Puileys-Singie wr 
‘. 
( #0, 45 Ki 95 
nch Lh 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid id Eye 


Hot House.doz ; ey 
neh 


Py 65 -90 


Coiling: or End, Anti-Friction 
Dumb Walter, “Anti. Friction. ..60&10% 
Hay Fork. jAntl-Fricton, o-in. Wheel, 
# doz. $12.00.. 
Electric Light e ° 605 
Bide, Anti-Friction.....-. +0 eeeees CORLL 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; aquare or Rownd 
End per doz., 1% Ton Helen 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
doz. 134 in., 18c.; 2 in., 1c. 
ne Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., I in., 18c.; 2 in., 154. 
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sil 14(in., 169: 910. 194 Revol > | | 
me vers NS GIB 5 iss ccceesnsavecscocesestccns 
Som ense, 154 in.... # doz., 18¢; Single Action. ...-...0++ .85@900 | FOute, SOOM DR, WO: cnncacacccceers bot Garden Tool Sets— 
Bin. 206- | Nos Sand 7, 84in.... Double Action except bs calibers.§1.50 | Simonds’: | 7S Madisep Rakes, Ghevel end oe 
Fox-A ‘se 2. 25¢ | Double Action, 44 calibers.. .... $1.65 Ctroular Saws. .........-s0-suee.-+: 508 | don......40.00 
# do ¢ , Cc 
oR doz. 20¢ | Automatic ........0 cececcesseeeeP lO | One Man Cross Cuts ee | ee 
. 9, be Piated i Finish... »¥ doz. 20¢ Hammerless..... ecole @ Mili, , Aa and. Dri Ss: ren b08 | Square cee ccecvccoce ee -per 3. $2.50 
xtra for Anti-Friction Bronz aaa B s ou and Pol., assorted.. 
for AntiBrictiod "Bronze, phiddies, Grain or Sang. Band Saws : — Round, Bik. i, ted. 
seas usec secesuse OS. oc ecccecceve Ck Saws . ‘ 0. $1.5t : 
gran aii aids & s Ail Bteel isc inew a. 495 | 17 in. per doz... osnene 60| Butcher Saws, ‘850 9s | Octagon... ... +0000. gre. $4.25Q4.7 
ea ve c ries fos. 189 | 18 in. per dos............. $2.50@$? 76 Hand ane Kayha, "5" » DDI The Knurled. Good. eee cee .GTO. nig 
Nis gs ps as , ’ 2 23@X | Ws occ caccocccceccoccsess 
No. 26 rr ne Ph ~~ ig 135 na ane ———— Wood Saws..... - nes ones - DG TIGS Cannon’ s Diamond Point, # gr. $12.. i 
rage losis Blooke Eg pt | sie Hack Saws— Snell's Corsi cated, ‘Gup Pt Ber gro.8 a 
eS sessssseeneee sodetox | Steel....... .$080 0.90 0.95 do8.| Concave Blades. ........... sacaleeleds 24 Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt....per gro $7.50 
oe ng Rega 510% | Conmer....... 1.10 (1.80 1.60doz.| Keystone...., . .. Rivet— 
Pitche . — soéiog | .-og Rings and Ringers— Haek Saw Frames caene a Regular list... 70@ 708 10868 
Woods... -srcanpenseece: COQHOGIOR | silt Ringa.+..gro. doxes, 81.!00!.50 | CE. Jennings & Co, Saw— 
Pum ' Per gro.s ; Hal eRingers, Gray Iron. doz. 55@60e ack | Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, 40% | Atken’s: —_ } 
vs ° os 2 ill's Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. 75@80c Genuine. ........0. 
Inch...) 6980 % % i Blair's Rings. veeesD@r Gro. $5.00@5.26 “aes z Saws, Hos. 175, 186: 80, comm % (mitation wenes anand oF don. 92: joa | 
mh $ Se SH 8% & Blair's Ringers...per doz. $0.60@ .65 Grtlna’s tack baw frames 77222 a5¢ | Atkin’s. : 
"939 8.60 3.85 e100 Brown's Rings....per gro. #6.00@%.25 | Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades. .......++.+s 45% ee 
garnes Dbl. Acting (low List)... 50% | Brown's Ringers. . per doz. $1. 0071.10 | Star Hack Saws and Biades......... 15%10% Bemis & Call Co 
Barnes W antag oes bal (ae list). ) 50% Rapid oo oe Wana ean siiaeaeiel ro. 35:50 oe . Scroll— 
Valling’s Pitcher Spou . Oz. rnes’ No. 7, $15......... 
Flat uetiom Pumps, U. . Co pitivets and Burr Barnes? Seroll Saw iiada 
Mver’s Puinps.10W LISt....0...+ee00+++-60% | Copper....... eaiKa ba tse Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, Spring } 8 a 
Myers’ Power Pumps.. a. or Steel: withont boring attachment, $18; | Disston’sStar and Monaroh. 258 
uyers Spray Pumpe.s sapere sacs tion FOIE code sticucsese' 70@70# 10% | with poet ettachrnent, $20. Kees Morrill’s No. 1,915.90 Pp aekaaRe *. 50% 
tractor 7 4 % . 6°@, $10.00... ...0000e 4 ; 
Chokabie, B. & L. Block Co........+« 30% sepecionsous ceueees Oe 70£10% | Rogers,complete, $4.00. ...... “"*""15@108| No.5. Mill, a ; 
Punches— ets—See Scale Beams— Nos. 10) 11; 95, SISAS coset BO 
Revolving (stubes)...doz. $8.76@4.26| Roasting and Bakin Sco Beame. Seu No.1 Old Strte, 80.6 coe BOS r 
faddlers’ or Drive, good. .do2z. 65@700 ns—See Pans, Roasting an — oo oe ® doz. $18...........60% 
Spring, single tube, good quality. a pasale a Knife~ “4 
. $1. 65@1 76 Rolle : 0 aes _ rndull’e.....0.. 80@S0# 10% Ch ha t en Tres . 65% ra 
Bemis & Call Co. 's Cast Steel Drive....50% | Acme, Stowail’ #8 Anti-Friction . ounter ; Smith & Hemenway Co &5< ' 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check .55% | Barn Door, Sargent’s list..... saiowtog Hatch. Piatform.\4oztoLlbs.do2$5.50 | Tanite Mills ® gross, $1 4. ‘6 ‘ages | 
Berne Po ABC De ica ik. ~e Secmicts Wetebeastsedl: 7°. | Two Platforms, % oz tos lbs.doz. $18| Sharpeners Skate— a 
MeO y doe. Bei). soeac cece eect | Lane’n Stay nn. Union ee Plain. $1.70 1.90 | pareka Siate Sharpener.. sy * dos. $2.00 : 
Xo, 3, Metal, @ 403. $48.00...0.--000 aus | Stawell’ Ba Barn Door Stay...# dos. $1.25 | (,Jnion Platform, Strined$1.85@8.15 Shaves Spoke— 4 
unch, each, ak . . 
soe Hollow Punches. ....0-0.455 40% Mantle $13 7-16 in.and larger, —_.. ne ea ios eae py dee $i 7668 : o iy 
Wiad gesolid F a ae “net veer 73 marred or ee - 184@ ae pGresere’ Trip Se les ai Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Cine Mantle.” aes Ts ++ | Pelouze Scales—Honsahcid, Counter... | aoodell’s, # dos. $9.00 soasoit icin oe 
inners’ Solid, P., 8. & W.Co., @ — Manila Hide and =F on eaentans. Portables ........ 408 Shears— aces | 
BLA. .ccoccovccsceescecccececceeesccses 160% Bate Ropes Y Medium os » em cin Sea R. and Wagon. ...50% as hoa ain 9 in. 
oarse os z Cc es oope ! “ 20.00 gro. 
all- _Barn Door, &c.— | Sisal.7-16 in.and largerlb. 94@10 ¢| Bor. 1 Handle ,....... doz $2.25%?.50| Good...... $13.00 15.00 17 00 gro ; 
last Iron, Barn Door; Fiange Screw | Sisal......... ...3¢-inch..lb.10 @10\%e Box. # Handle... ... doz. $3.75@k.00| _Cheap.... $5.00 (6.00 7.00 gro. ‘ 
Holes for Rd. Groove “a > J4 and 5-16 in. . ‘lb. 104%4@1 | Ship, No 1, doz. $3.50; No & ones Straight Trimmers, &c.: : 
isal, Hay, Hid ( O| B y IAP... . 006 7 4 
$1.70 $2.10 $5.00 100 feet. |" Baie Ropes, 5 Agpegebte Box Sereger @. B, St) whee ee BO 10K ; 
angi ne Mek Large ani Coarse.......... i i Se re oe 30@ 808198 | Fair qual. Jap. .......+. - 80@300 5% | 
— 2 To” sos + Sisal. Tarred, Medium Screens, Window, and Nickel...... wr 
™ ee Lath Yarn. ....... 2d. IGM Frames— Tailors’ Shears........... Lok 10% 
Sliding Door, Brnzed r’t Iron, ft.644c | Cotton Repo: Bonanza Window Screens...... 60@W2£5t | Acme Cast Shears............... ms @40&5% 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted....24@Sc| Best.. .... \%4-in. and larger Ib. 18\6c | G,Teland Victor Screens... Homers | Heinisch’s Tatlors’ Shears... 408 
sid Door, Wrought Brass, 1 Flyer Pattern Window Screen. .60@0&5% | Wiikinson’s Hedge 
bang fae hoe "ong a mo fk = 11 C]} MaineWindow Screen Frames.40£10£5% | Wilkinson’ 'sSheep.... aa 7 “F660 fink Boe 
cron Db ikwmiatns l~n km. Pet Ouckee bereen Ponuste ae Tinners’ Snips— 
lot, . en se ad . ¢ Thread No. 1, 44-in. and up lb. 6léc $081 bass ne Bo ee 20104 
rey e100 ft. i inch 2 88 Thread No. #,%4-in.and up lb. 6 c| Porter’s Hummer Window Screens. . Steel Laid Blades... ......... LO 10% 
ooo hes ‘date # 100 £8. oo BR, Yarn, 4 in and up m 6 ¢ 60@N0&5% | Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin.. 3 
== i =, apliarlsinseivoia ti . 7S ’ ‘Wire Rope— ¢ | Porter's Klondike Window Seem ee ee nf & dogs 40&104 if 
MoKinuey’s None Better........8 ft. 334¢ | Galvanized ....... 258714% | Wabash Spring Adj. eseiiam £21460 Tex — —_ Grifla Mfg. Co's to 10 A 
wot ney sStandard. oe sevcccees # ft. ‘ : ints daten eens cous S0L7164 Seealso Doors, = °°” — Niagara Snips... Soe ik 
Stowell’s Steel Rail, Bhi ao ae Ropes, Hammock -— Screw Drivers— MGM SE Ws eiiianvasocccnesatonunnenned 208 4 
q ele Wrought Bracket, Plain. .:/314¢ gover alts 0. eg aneineasian s5Ras —_ nents. Screw. Gronks Grape shears, and Tools— be 
ee he eens ne hlenenes > — = OP Peer eeeeeneeess 
Not Penne, I Malleable Rakes: Rules— crews ench and Hand Cronk’s Pruning Shears... os $3} 
4 B Bench, Iron. .doz, 1 in., $3.00@3.%6 ; Disston’s Combined Pruntii 
10. 12 th. 18-tooth | HOZWOOd.....-.0-+05 00-0. 60@4 e104 M4, BROODS. 16: Te, Bh v0ga bo) vaaton’s, Combined, Pruniny . F, dice, i 
| Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.88 Chapta-Stephens G6. $5@:10@35k10£10% | Bench, Wood, Beech..doz. $3.50@8.75 | Disston’s Pruning Hook, # dor. $12.00" i) 
| Socaet... $1.65 1.30 1.95 2.10 Naceeea” 60. 26010; | Hand, Wood... ...-..+.. -- S0L5QL04 259964108 i 
. Sept. 1, 1900, List: Ivory........ "§5&10@35e10&10¢ | Band, R. Bliss Mfg Co... ....... 04 95% | John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 
: ast Steel...... ses ee ences s 0R5B28 pare bidl eae je log | Coach, Lag and Hand Rall—| Orange shears.  B0di dm soe a08 
7 Malleable.... ’ . 70@10@75e54 | Lufkin’s Lumber . aon Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, —- — 50610@50&20% ‘ 
) Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz,, | Stanley R. & L. Co.: "99. 75@5@..%| Tree Pruners. onan, / 
. £0 teeth. sesevereere a 60 a stew eeeereees anatenreeies Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, Ce Nagley 's Pruning Shears. 10&5% i 
Gh teetly. ce ceece.ccaeePSoCOQ@S.76 Vero V esters trseeeeeceees . ° Me B. We ccesesccteecsaceces S. & Co 3 : 
: ort Madison Red Head Lawn .... S45 OEWOD Leases: + er@soeiog | Zand Rail, list Jan. 1,°81. s0¢10...4| Sheaves—Siiding ico ; 
eckson Lowa, 00 cand OF teat en | pent -<sesencee ..BS&10935R10810% Jack Screws— See Ts ten: 50s 
as ® doz. @4.00 Standard List... ..ecces++-75Q75E108 Sy 
, r's ad trons—See Irons, Sad. Millers Falls........-.. iemaaeens 50£10%10% | Read aoaenne 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz.....83.60| Sand and Emery Paper | Millers Falls, Roller ....... sonkain boaios | & Seen: -sensonats tesa 
, finn ion Wore. gems | and Cloth | Racoon vn Bilge | Wrehiale aiia Fania 0s 
Paragon, 24-tooth, @ doz... “S300 | See Paper and Cloth. erat fig caine oom 708105 Sliding Shutter— 
ox Garde a, 1¢- tooth, # doz..... 3.00 Sash Cords—sSee Cord, Sash. List Jan. 1, °98. Reading list........... eeeceser 70&10@75% fi 
oe ~~ wane doz. $2.25] Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. | Flat or Round Head, Fron.50@50c 10% Eee eas Fe teeeeeeeere ween sc seees $s 1 ; 
»Rasp rse Sash Weights— Flat or Round Head, Brass50@50dé10% See eryreesaansyes secede 50&1 63481 i 
Biter ie cog iesetanatataneenns sto0rg i798 one sage Sturt . Set and Cap— . Shelis— Shells, Empty— ai 
oCattrey File Go Horse Raps.6081085% ausage uffers or Fill- Set ( ron or Steel) ....... + 708100108 | Pot au pty i 
New Nichols Stuffers o First quality, all gauges., 60454 : 
( Bee also Files. ae 10h re Sausace. - —— Hex. Ha Cup aati ns + Eaaun Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 13 ranges 
Gaw Frame See Frames, Saw. | Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap...60£10¢10% | Paper Shells, Empty : i 
wansegueset evtagee 8 i00.600.60 7 Saw Sets 20 Sels, Saw, Wood— Acme, Ideal, Leader, a Rapid, } 
' For Razors, No 44," don: $34. ows) Saw Tools—See Tools. Saio, M onthe rhe ated d Blue ‘Rival, New Climax, Ohalicnge age, fh 
ox Razors, No, 82, Platina,# doz \g awaws- Fiat He ae — printed discounts : Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, - 
te $24.00 RN decd 50@50&10,% | Round Head, fen ae Boneer Yellow aoa See Sune and 
18.00 aad agageononees Greece ee Flat Head, Brass aan ... 85Q@87 cumax, i 
‘ : . Oss seeree ou e rass, + 000-8814Q85 10 an aoe 
3 ‘ 1300 Mule sihasabig trees seenee “608 10¢ Flat Head, Bronze........_. 18Cbon Cl'max. Union m1 League. New Rival? 
woaceccceencr, Gig | WOODSRWS «2s essen wee venee ee 408 Round Head, Bronze... ee Expert ore Pig fred" and Pigeon. V0,” i 
Razor Strops— oo GO..-cccccscene 000,608 Drive Screws... 5.0.5... 87% @90% 13, 16 and 20 gauge.......... BS4abs | 
Di ircular Solid and Inse —See hells - if 
res Fishing— Bete to 14 in. Widen, te 80 “B04 aren Sows oo Loaded with Bisok” os «+ hOBSS i 
_ Al a, German Sliver, Band 34 to 134. a i | Clipper Pattern, Grass...... ae Loaded with Smokeless Powder, ; 
0 ne ant aaa nae ‘action, Murthy Narrow Orosscuts.... ~.50 Sits ios Pull Polished Olipper.... «+++... $4.75 ew keless Por egies . 
4 a sizes. sense 3 Mulay, x and Drag * "50% Grain.. eccwcescceeseesseeeh? OO v9 h aol mokeless Powder, rd 
une mn Series, 10 p* Framed Woodsaws.. S@35a7IG¢ | | Upper, Grain........... eceece «$7.50 igh grade,...... «+ MOBI 10L54% r 
rit = <4 at 8 one Woodsaw Blades... 40@40&7ng | Wood and Bush ..... .....0.....$4.60| Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
. — 9 7 
.P and PN, 503 and 502N Hand Saws. Nos. 12, 99, 9, i 460," *| Soythe Snaths F. 0. b. oe j 
{Ant 92. 02084N, Competitor.5hg | D8, 120, 78, 77, Ba.a9s.. oe5ari4gs See Snaths, Seythe. Iron : wer keg $3.50 
iuplying and, uadruple Hand Sains, Nos 7-10 to7, ion? 2 _seeders— Ralsin— Dt ccacieacdinduieianiuale ee aos 36 
! mbination.....\... NLOFPTISC. ..000+e00---oeeseees+ee+e25@30% | Burden’s.all sizes, @ keg... / 
te ait and PN. OG200¢PN, 0024 | Gompass,Keynole.&c. S0@sbere Ss t — Awland a "aiaee call sizes, @ keg. ....... .. $3.60 
‘ 009N and PN. «o00e40& 10% Butcher Saws and Blades. -35@35&7) ets wl and Tool— i 
. ©, Styl Gusseeneeessreveneeect0h | C. B. Jennings & Co.'s. | Brad Asol and Tool Sets: Dropugp to B, 26-1. bag... $1.36 
ors— Back Saws........ ahaa ceeeeei0hg | Wood idte.,104wls doz, $2.00@2.95 | Drop, ¥ and larger, per $5-Ib. ba; 
‘ List Sept, 2, 1901, Batoher Saw 500 iogone aia Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 Tools.. $1.60 ‘d 
5 hes, > '**t*e* See eeeeaerens mpass ani ey Hole baws......, 
- <jbseneeneeata S$] Framed Wood Saws : A S02 A!ken’s Sets, Awl and Tools $.50@8.60 Pea ao te tag sseeceeee S160 , 
soeeresscqeocccscose EG | MBeR MATE, a1es.0ce 2530% | | No.20, # doz. $10.00........ 50&10&10s pesorcocesscoeee<Ol.00 5 
i ital Piatad*“s7eeeneees eseon4 5 perood Saw Bla 06. cocce.ccecesccseees 45% vray O49: fog oe roel. $12; 2, Druat Shot, 85-10. be DAG.++ee000+- ccceelt / 
e loc j etecnehiens Tt 14, meteors bs |; socemmesereeees, $1. 
Merete a nce ‘dégce Cireular ana Mill . sith Spells Ady " Raymond Chilled.........000- ess 
r Mretsaoood deat of trregutertt So a ea i 0.122222 SOF | MEISE ene aide No Hae MGalbs| Sh ~sae 
‘stera, eapectaily tn Back | Hand, Panel and Ri ; _— ovels and Spades— 
“ nned.and some eae and manu- | Richar soa? — staat a ; piso) No > 00; Association list... ............ 
. $7.50; No. * Note.— Common Plain Back Shovels are 


rere are using the old 
Circular and Mill.......... ae valcaeess 50% N$5.50 Saduedga Ridedinrd’ 3 Oas0eloe Tbs generally sold by jobbers at $6.757.00 


I ae eH Sew 


Pe gros Pe reeere 
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Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic Biued. 8, S, & Co., # gr.: 

14e 16 16&18 18&20 

$12.90 $13.80 $15.00 
F. J. Meyers’ Mfg. Co.: 

Eclipsv......- -¥ gr. $11.00 

Electric Light.. # gr. $11.00 

Hunter’ 's Genuine 

No Name, Hunter’s 

Standard <8 er 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Fiour ‘Sifters... 

# doz., $2.00 en 3 

Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
us 18 20 
Black. full size...$095 .98 1.00 1.10 

Plated, full size . $1.05 1.08 1.10 1,80 

Black, scant.. $0.78 80 .83 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 

Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.65@0.75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... .75@ 85 

Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....... 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list 65R:10@70. .% 
Note.— There ts not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel— 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled.. aes 
New Era, Painted . ee 
L. & G. Mfg, Co., Gaivanized.. sovneus ae 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Enameled............50% 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron,....o+sese0.see0e70k10@75% 
Maueable TrON,. . 2.00 cee+ee-KOEl 0@.50% 
lates— 
oe Factory Shipments. 
“D” Slates.... ...-+e. 0&10L10L10% 
Unexcelled, etc., Noiseless Siates .60 
& 8 tens % 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates..60& 
7 tens &5s 
Wire Bound. .....00+0+0000ed0L1OR5S 
an eee 


w Cutters—see Cutters. 
ceeds Vegetable— 
Sterling $ 2.00 
Snaps, Harness— 
cevvcceccs. o-AI@40E10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
DeOrvy. ...0..ccceces 


High Grade.......+. eccccccccces cee fees 
+ 40825 


Trojan.... 
Yankee.... 
Yankee, Roller 

Covert’s a Works: 
Crow... .seeseees © Secceeeesseccces ++0e8U0% 
German.. x 
Model.. 


W.& KT. Fiteh Co.: 
Bristol ... 
Empire. 
German 
Nationa 
Perfect. 
Clipper... eeeses 
Champion, ...0....+0.-eers 


Security eccescccees- cececee ee oossvongaeiay 


65@65& | 0% 
.65&10GH5£10& 10% 


Oneida commun ws : 
Sold Steel 
Solid swite.. 
Sargent’s Pateut Guarded 663g& 10% 
Snaths— ; 
ythe..ccos cesses --50@504£10% 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears 


Soldering trons— 
a Pons, Soldering. 
Spey. Trimmers— 
ee S ~4 
ons an orKks— 
Spo Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....++.d0&10@60k1085% 
Cheap.. 00@ 60k 10% 
International Silver Co.: 
= ae Bros. and Kiogers & — 
Ud LOG 
Rogers & Bro.. - Wiitiam Kogers —, 
Bran 


Wm. Rogers & Son 
Simeon L. & Geo. 1. Kogers Co.: 
Silver Plated Flat Ware.. 

No. 77 Silver Piated Ware........6 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver... ..60@10@60@ 1048 10% 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 
Yukon Silver....... 
Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Co.: 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special - . 
LU: 


Tinned Iron— 
TGS... .cesesescoosscoeper gro, L5@5Jjc 
Tables. ... sss. per gro. 90C@$1.00 


Sprin Phas 
r & Door— 
Gem (Coil)....0......+6 e000 00080 ose - 20% 


Star (Coil) 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in... 5® doz. $1.10@1.25 
50% 108105 


WE CED: vctsscannense~2+os 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
1% in. and Wider: 
Black or 6 Bright, lb... 
sane ecccseses sel QC 
Pray sa Seat ‘Sprinas ; 
1% x2x 26 and smaller, per pr 48@58c 
1% 22298 perpr.. ........56@6ic 
14% 2832 8and narrower, per pr. 
— 
“pols apes: 


er pair. 508 
Pole. ‘per ‘pair, 8 in. si id; 44 in. $1.25 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
En HEBD. ccance epecncecess ceccees 25@29% 
Phi elphia No. 1, ® doz. $12; No. 2 
$15; No. %, $24 30s 
Squares— 
Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 190° 
Biecl and Iron... { .....-00¢.7! re 
Rosewood Hdl Try Squire and T- 
Bevels ..... 0. cceceee. COLIR1I0@ 0% 


THE 


IRON AGE 


tron He il. Try Squares and T- Bevels. £: 
WENQUEREIS 

Disston's Try Sq. and T-Beve's......6U&10% 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter sens 


40& 10@40&10& 108 
Squeezers— 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@35.69 ; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined : 
Chea cescccccccocsOt OF.00RS8.10 
Grade....+....d0z. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron... ...«+«.d02. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 
Jennings’ Star «ee # doz, $1.85@1.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. .......see...lb. E@She 
Electricians’, Association list... ne 
80d 10.¢ 108108 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples... a ake 
c 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s ant. &104 
Steels, Butchers’— 
ca tanccciod bin ine 
Foster Bros’..... eoccccccccccsooees Oe 
Hartzell Cutlery Go.. ceceed eneenence 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s. .......0..+00000+00040% 


Steelyards...............25@%se10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ . Sak Nai ee 
Gardner Die Stocks No, ° ie 
Gardner Die stocks, larger sizes. 

grea ver. 


oaythe panto 
Chicago Wheel & i 
— & 


Black hemand S.8.... e gro. 12.00 
Lamoille S, 5 ..........# gM on 
White Mountain S. 8.. "aro. 3S 

i 


Green Mountain 8. 8....# gro. $6.00 
+ xtra Indian Pond S. 8% gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 7 -® gro. ai 
No. 2 Indian Pond . ..@ gro. 
Leader Ked End 8. -® gro 
Balance of 10)! list’3 SB14% 

Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 

Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.. -50% 
ee Axe, Single or Double 

Pktbushosced povetnbnsberesinbeseed 
Gem Corundum Slips...... .......... 55t 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones. 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: R 
Arkansas Stone,No,1,3to5 .$2.39 
Arkansas Stone.No.1,554 2.50 
Arkansas Slips N». 1. “n¥4,00 

Lily White Washita 4 to8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... s0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in..40¢ [2 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 to8 iu 306 | 
Lily White SLps.....0-. 

Rosy Red Slips 

Washita Slips, Extra.. 

Washitrc. Slips, No. 1 

India Oil Stones abies list) 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular... 
Hindostan No. 1Smail.......® D 
Axe Stones (al! kinds) .....,. ence 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 tos in. # D0 

ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in ‘ 
Queer Creek Slips 
Sand Stone 
Belgian, German and Swaty y ate 

Hones 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Hones, 

# doz $3.( ) 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife ‘Hones, s 

# doz.. $3.00 > 
Mounted Kitchen mae ‘Stone, ® a 

doz ne . $1.5 

Tanite Mills: 

Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 


Stoners— 


Enterprise --25@30% 


Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falis. Leases 
Morrill’s.. .¥ doz., No. at $i0.00°.....50% 
Morvrill’s, No. 2, $12.5 


Stops, Window— 


Ives’ Patent 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doa 75¢ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal. case lots........20&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65e 

Socket... cee eeeGOZ. $1.75 
Strops, Razor— 

Smith & Hemenway Vo 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co...... -25@25 4744 
National Specialty Mf. ‘Co., list om. 
97. ooeseeeeres DUS 


oe eee B5RSS 


"T ecke Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, ‘99. 
Carpet Tacks, American 90@25 5@....% 
American Cut Tacks 
Swedes Iron Tacks . 1, WL30@....% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks......... 
WLLOB.. 
Gimp Tacks.....0. 00+ eeIOk50Q.. 
Lace Tacks...... oe ABLO@... = 
Trimmers’ Tacks.........90@25@....% 
Looking Glass Tacks .......... 704¢10% 
Bill Posters\and Railroad Tack.... 
9ELOD. 
TTT sod ibe 
. 80B10% 
SOB5% 


Aunyarian Nails 
Comnonand latent Brads... 
Trunk and Clout Nails 


NorTe.— The above 
Straight Weights.* An extra 5$ is given 
aor | An its ** and an extra 025% on 

Weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks..... 90-86 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. 
iicnssankeccossnduee 508 10@60% 
See also Nails, Wire 


Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, 8. 8. & Co v4 
Emerald. 8.8. & Co S0-gal, 


prices are for 


| = City s. 8s. & Co..." 80-gal.. 


ueen City 8S. S. & Co., 60-gal.......84.25 


Tapes, Measuring— 
Américan Asses’ Skin, .... 40@10@50% 
Patent Leather ROM cansaas eases 
Steel.......6 --ccccccccces hO@LE5SS 
Chesterman’ Brccocececessee SO @LERSE 
Eddy’s Steel 
Eddy’s Metailic 
Keuffel & Esser Co. ,Steel aa tai c, 

Lower list, 1899 854 
Lufktin’s Steel... ° 
Lufkin’s Metailic............. 80@30&5% 

Teeth essere 
Steel Harrow — plain or head- 

ed, base per lb..... oceccmnncesee 


Thermometers— 
Tin Case. .....2+....30810@80B1085% 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 
OO ocak oninviaadasveccasssti 
| RE 


Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Steel 5-382 x 44 In. 4 1000.810.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8% In. ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x) 14¢ in. ® 1000.$12.00 
Galv, Stel 5-82 x 15i¢In. R 1000. sia: 06 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Tire 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
L. & I. J. White .........0.s0....20@20&5% 


aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools o02-40% * 
Simonds’ aeecores..- 
Simonds’ Crescent. . 


L. & I. J. White... seeeee coeestle 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ...+. 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $10.50@ 11.00 
Harper, C Yhampion or Fe-gon... 
doz. "$1. 25@1.40* gro. 12.00@12.50 


Game 
Oneida Pattern. ' L10P5AS0L5S 
Newhouse 45@454&5¢ 
Hawley & Norton. O5R5@6581 0¢ 
Victor (Onelda Pattern). 
Star (Blake Pattern) 60&5@60&10% 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood. Choker, doz, holes.. 
8 lg @9e 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire 
doz. . %#5@1.00 
American Pattern i’'rench Rai and Mouse 


raps— 
No. 1 nares Marty Pattern, # doz, 
at lots, ® doz 
No. 2, * petrol Marty’ Sossenn oo doz. 
$3.25: in 3@ gro. lots, ® doz........$8.90 
Detrott meen Pattern Mouse, ® doz. 


lots, ® doz..... $1.75 
peta br 08 Maes Traps....per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Rat Traps ‘per doz. $1.00 
= French Rat and Mouse Traps 
enuine): 
No. }, Rat, Each $1.1234;. ® doz. $12.00 
No. 3; Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz, 
No. 34, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz 
No. 4, Mouse, @ doz. $3.50; case of T2 
$2.75 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case oo 
2. 


25 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00; 
No. 2, @ gr. $8v.00; Mouse, No. 3. 


Markle’s, each 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2............... 40% 
Trowels— 
Disston Bric k and Polnting.... 
Disston Pls BEDOTEOE . onccccccegessce eoccce 2 


Disston “Standard Bran 


Peace’s Plasterin 
Rose Brick and Vlastering 
Woodrough&MecParlin, Pi st’ring 


Trucks Warehouse. de.— 


B. & L. Block Co.’s list .50% 

Daisy Stove [rucks, Improved pattern 

# doz. $18.50 
hodel Stove Trucks # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash-_ 
No. 1 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 550 6.00 
Galvanized W. -_ Cubs\ 8S. S. & Co,): 
1 10 20 930 
Per dos.$5 25 6.00 675 6.50 7.25 &.00 
Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine— BC BRB. 
No. %, 44 and %-lb. Balls..22c the 
No. 12, 4 and 4-lb. balls..18e 20¢ 
No. 18, 4 and %-lb. Balls..16c 18¢ 
No, 2h, 44 and 4-lb, Balls15%e 17%c 
No. 36,44 and ‘4-lb, Balls..15e  17¢ 
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Chalk Line, Cotton, %4-lb 2. 


, LI 
— Mops, 6, 9, 12 and bt 
Cotton WwW rapping, 6 Balls ¢» ji ; 

according to quality <CA I 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 ani 4, 
American $ Ply Hemp, i-lb we 
India, ¢-Ply Hemp, 4 an ca 

ring Twine). . +. Be 

bos SP y Hemp, 1-lb. Bai vel 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Bails Me 
2, 8,4 and 5-Ply ute, %-lb. l 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. | ” ibe 
No. 26), Mattress, 4 and ¥-l! Iss 
Wool, 8 to 6 ply...eee..0... 


V ises— 


Solid Bo®...0cecces 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co,: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
standard......0+s0e0- eescees 


Columbia Haw DR rec dances oe 
sher orris Double Screw.. 1 
Hollands’: “18ei04 
Machinists’... 
Kevstone.... 
Lewis Tool Co .. 
Massey’s Perfect... 
Massey's: 
Clincher.. 
Combination, Quick Adj...... 
Weudworker' 8. 
Merrill’s. eecccccces ore +208 
Miller’s Falls... ....... sss. - 5O@10R105 
Parker’s: 
VIOUOF.«-seessrssnsenenmmansesen 20625 
R ulars.. -20@2% 
Vu - 40@454 
— Pipe.. eeeees seen 
Prentiss. 


Snediker’s X. L 
Ste ODMNNING’. scaodoncudesos 


Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13: No. 3, $16 ....,50 
Disston’s D 8 Clamp and Guide, # dos 
$30.. a 


Reading...... 605 
Wentworth's “Rubber “Taw, Nos, 1, 9 
GRE GS. 000 A550 
Miscellaneous— 
pe & Keeler Combination Pipe 
MB. ccocccocece ANS 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


87 Series... 
187 Sereis.... .. 
NO. 870. .cccccccccoses 


Ely’s B BE... 2a. 
Ely's P. E., 12 to 20. oa 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 


Aluminum— 
8,8. & Co, Reduced List... 


Cast Iror, Hollo\ Ww 


Stove Hollow Ware: 
Ground,.....++-- 
Ungr ound. 

White Enameled WwW are : 
Maslin Kettles 

Covered Ware: 
Tinned and 2 urned...... seen 

LO 10 Ald 
Enameled and Plain .d0@s0d ie" 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
+o Nickel Steel Ware, | list 


om Clad Ware ie 
Never Break Enameled... .5 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles : 
Inch....++ 6 


Steel Hollow Wa re. 


Avery Spiders & Gri dies _ pb58H 
Avery Kettles........... : + + OD 
Pe Kcdvus cen svexe 508 ) 
Never Break Spiders ard Grid 


Never Break Kettles.. 

Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles 
Solid Steel Kettles........... 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled . 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: # dos 
Crescent, faraily size, bent freme.$3. 
fied Star, family size, stationary .. 

SN ewasuns ss ie. menos + 
Double Zinc Surface : 
Gaghew Globe, family aise, « 
protector. 
Cab e Cross, family “size, : 
protector 

Siugle Zinc Surface : 

Naiad, family size, open bac! 
en, EE ee 

Saginaw Globe, protector, 
size, ventilated back . 
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Rr face: ih} \ ni Dees ona Copper Wire on Spools. | Cylinder or Gas Pipe... wi — 
~B! ng, Single Surface, open Wel Buckets, — zed : 60s @sod ios | Extra Heavy...... --£5% 
Se ee a od $3.00 | See Pails, Galvanized. | Brass, list Feb. 26, 96 20% | wmetrick 4 rettern . oo 508 
back -cevens | » ! ny wn scesesees eager o. 3 Pipe, Bright. 55% 
Bi i Me oe el Pinte, Single Surface | Wheels ver- | Copper, list Web, 26, °96...... ----10% | Bindley Automatic. ‘ 
N i 0 | og sn * 10-é 1752 ag. hs a ‘ 50% | Boardn + 
3.00 | 8-in.. $1 45Q@1.6 rin, $1.75@2.00: | ores Stoel Wire 36:00 to B: | san’ ose ‘RIDE SE 
, Q 22 75 A ds ee eccess e@Uet 0 «*# sae i - ee 0 
” oie Axle 12-in., $2.356@2.50; lh-in., $3.50@3. Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. | Coes’ “ Mechank: 40210 10&! 5&5% 
eather, - Bs Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. | Donohue’s Engineer............... 404104 
Sihd...<0 EUEIG SLING 1h 10% —e — wire Goods Bright Wire Goods— OS oer et tenee 50&10¢ 
Pater ot serseee 85h 10@85h204 | Prighi and Anneated - 3721 List April 1, 2901.......- 510% Elgin Wrencheés...... . , -»-40% 
Coil ‘“e 1 1% 1%4 Inch, 6t09.... peers 72 4&10% Wire Cloth and Notting | Elg'n Monkey Wreach Pipe Jaws... 33K 
foe lle 1% 18%¢ per 100 » hl dikes ig E10 ee ae) Ot 5% 5 Galvanized Wire Netting..30&20¢ 4 <i oa Gesecese cocacees ve -"tae 
iron or Steel = tos ae: el anne 5 aaiie Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft..$1.00 | Knife Handie, Machinists’ (W. eK 
Size Dolt.... 5-16 % ig % 3% f SOD .cccceres 791007 4 @80€2)2% | Light Hardware Grade: Ci vasnmmacaecaussed sane note 
Washers... $520 4.50 3.00 250 2,6) | Galvanized : +18 Mesh, Plain (Sc. et) og. %.. | Lees tae 000 Bett 5 woovense oreo ONE 
+: less than one keg add at GONE: ocaccedciauteheos 70@70k54¢ 144@ 134c | Improv pe ( 
* boxes add we to ad Yeo . 19 20 26.......4. 2+ 7G 72% 10% | 2-18Mesh.Galv.(8c.list)sq ft 244@2%e pon mandies, P.3. & W ccc BO@BORIOS 
“" Cast Wasners— 27 to 36........724kU@?24e0ess| Wire, Barb—See rade Report. | trHumph)...- 2.22.2... cree 
Over “ inch, barrel lots. per aaa sak Coppered : Wire nee Rope, Wire. Vuleas a seaabacarataaas <cserond $ 
| eS eee 7085@70k 10% renches— rought 00 s— 
Washer Cutters— 10 tO 18... ...+000...70HLI@I0L 1085 <| Agricultural...... ..... 70@10@75@5s Staples, Hooks, &c., ist March 17 
sev Cutters, Washer. 19 to 26...... 1 eT6LT YO I51OEIGS Case lots ....cecsceces cccce coc D@IOB | "BB cccccccceccescccess cee! I0@I0# 108 
Washing Machines— 3 | Spain T5ELO@ IER 1OLSS | ACMO .. 00. - cer evereseeeeecers ---60&10% | VWokes Neck— 
See Machines, Washing. Tinned: oa wrereeee Ore eerenens oreee éoui08 | Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed.60&5¢ 
Water Coolers— ees diiciipeaite sitesi WRUANE beh Pitaa..-..................--...18 | ae ee 
see Coolers, Water. 15 to 13. bakes eeghueseeee 3 ¢ @754 | Bemis & Call’s: Fe or cn coccccocsooserns ocoe 
Wedges— Se Ob isccecusiececuel pie Orn sq | Adjustable S........ iol s5e5¢ | Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
ei ei ai 2.90@3.10c| 27 to 94 ‘7oMI0eS¢ | AdiustableS Pipe.............. glen | Oe ee See oe 
a. an. , a Brigg’s Pattern..........000-....30810S | st ne 
Weights, Sash $21.00%22.00 Annealed Wire on Spools. .7085@70 Combination Black........-.....-40a0¢| ZIne— 
Per ton, f.0 bese a@ | @10%| Combination Bright.................40% | teen ccccccssocessce ooveolh EMEP 
7 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. | Green, Chrome, pure........-...16 @29 | Brown, Vandyke..............-. 94@13 | Linseed, City, boiled. 65 @u6 
Lead, English white in Ol. i? TH@ 9% Lead, Red, bbis. +4 pbis. and kegs : | Brown. Vandys ‘"10 "@i2_ | Linseed. State and West’n.raw.62 @d3 
i! American White. in Lots 600 ® or over........ .. ++» @ 5%) Green, Paris @24 Linseed, raw Calcutta seet e385 
ee  heee co co | cena Se D--.. @ 6 | Sienna, Raw.. ““*i6 @is | Lard, Prime..............00 12. 78 @77 
Lots less than 500 B........... @ 6% Tee, 4g bbls. and kegs: «,, | Slenna, Burnt 10 @is | Lard, Extra No. i: 7 
Lead, White, in oll, 35 "tin Ps Lots 500 ® orover........ @ 5!6| Umber, Raw 94@12 | Lard. No.1...... 
‘ails, add to keg @ 6] cdots less than 500 D...... ......@ G | Umber, Burnt.....-.... : 94813 | Cottonseed, Grads 
eek White, in olf, 19% wu °° Sener. French Washed aes i i: , 3 1% | , Reet eee Cotton-seed, Surame 
a | Se Dicenccencases 
eae ee ee eictt Das @ 1 | Ocher, american... #ton$i0.00¢15.00, Miscellaneous. cotton-sead Summer Yeilow. 
a te aa te eam mation. 14 Orange Mineral, English.. @D 5 @10 _ off grades... 
ve i White. Dry in — . 68 6 Orange Mineral, French.. 11%@.. Bary tes, Foreign, ® ton....$19.00@21.00 | sperm, Crude... 
Load. Americas, Terme: On lots of 500 Orange Mineral, German...... 8 @l Barytes. Amer. tloated..... 19.0020.00 | Sperm; Crd ie 
“ibe. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if er. — ree- 114@ 7 aerzsee Crates No. be oe 3505 260 Sperm, Bleached Spring 
. ° . Pe ccussereses BLK, Bh OUR. «20+. “ON S Natural Winte 
paid in 15 days from date of invoice. | Red’ Indian, American 33 $79 | Chalk’ in bois # 100 » @ 35| see ae nter. 
evcccece . @ 3! om D+ ocece - .-@ ols Bl 7 
Zino, American, Cr ‘8D 4K@ @ 4% Red. Turkey, English........... 4an Seat dg 12.00.017.50 het hie 
wseeeee oe ed, Tuscan, English .......... 7 @ Jobalt, Oxide...... ca y 
Zine, Parts, or Red Seal: ary... @ 3% Red; Venetian Amer, #100. S04 75 | Whiting, common-® 100% .403 .60 Whale? Qrade i wisiaz 
= a a ° e $* Red Venetian, English. ®1W) B.1,80.93.00 | Whiting, Gilders...... - -45'4@ .65| Whale, Bleached Winter. 
= green Sem AFF ou? Sonne Itallan, Burnt and Whiting, extra Gilders’. 559 63 Menhaden, Crude, Sound... 2 
Green Seal: ‘owdered. ........40-.-+ ¥ DB 34a Menhaden, Light St 3 @33 
reen Seal : ; 7 g rained..... 82 @33 
“ellie ot airs Sienna, Ital., Rdw, Powd....... 34@ 7 Putty Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Lots of less than 1 ton 1214 Stenna, American, Raw........ 14@ 2 . Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter38 @37 
Zinc, V. M French, in Poppy Oil, oi} "| SBowtlered Burnt end 1%@ 2 ee Cocoanss, Ceylon...... acted, .7%%@ 8 
« 4 25 ( 
ss eal ¥ a ; - Tale, French... *" 100 m $1.25 @t.50 = —= ‘eve teseee . cose kode God, bomestios eevee . sv 
otsof lens than 1 tom... i iiss Tale, American... 0... «. 90 @1.10| Incans12 B to 25 0....... oe. 2.7225 | Cod! Newfoundlani.. 86 @40 
Com To moka on Terra Alba, French, @ 100 3 “95 @1.00 ; Red Flaine....... @12 
counts to buyers of 10 bbt lots of one or | Ferre Alba, English. . 95 @t00 i T i Red Saponified 0. wi > Sum so 
cuerted qvaden, 1%; 30 tela, Sa: Oe Terra Alba, American No. i....85 @35 Spirits Turpentine. Olive, [tallan, bbis. 277/77: 
DDI ag . . ; aera Albe. American No. 2°: 45 @50 | mm Southern bbis.... ......... 444.018 ¢ Neatsfoot, prime.......... a a 
Dry Colors Umber: Turkey’ Bes re Po Dd 2:6@ 316 | ID machine Dbis 45 “5 15%¢¢ | Palm, prime, Lagos Ws Sue 6 
. mober, Turkey, w Powd. 244@ 34 | “ +O Renee ee cees ‘ A 
Black, Carbon.............. #B5@8 ee oe Amer.. wen ° 1<@ 2° cl 
Black, Drop, Amer..... Occcccees ( mber, Raw, Amer....... ees « 14@ ue, 
I oak Deep — ea ; > 4 Yellow. Chrome ... ...10%@25 Cabinet st6 Minera! Oils. 
Blac ees ermilion, Amerie Lead. 10 @40 4 OU. sserees eercoeress -t 5 
Lemp, Com agoets Vermition. American Lead.-.-.1 i a70 —* hite ceeeeeeel — | Black, 20 gravity, S0@H0 cota i 
Blue, Cel : ermilion, Qulcksilver, bags. a7l DEL. eee ce eeeeereeerewereere sb S BED | OBC. orecreerseseseseece ga 34@ 1 
a 35 Vermilion, English, impore... "80 @95 Trish. ...- «0.00 {@l6 Black, 30 gravity, LScold test. 10%4 oil 
ermilio i 31.05 ( A * QS | DIGOK, SUMIMOEP...,....cceces oo 9 
Bie. Prussian....... iad 4 |v ilion, Chinese. 1.0591.20 Medium White 4 318% Cylinder, light fitared:. 14iiat 
lue, Ultramarine...... @20 eee i, ; occoun 4 
Brown, Spanish................. '6@ 1 Colors in Oil. Animal. Fleh adv Cyteae. aark filtered... smreee LIM@LE 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer. --..... 13¢@ 2'¢ | lack. Lampblack....... ovnoee 19 Gig | RREMA, Clon an ege- | Paramine 903 outer e lifer 
91 « ? “ > . + seen rf 
Carmitig, NO.40.1. 0 oft hG2.0302.78 | Blust Price a3 | table Oils. ae at Garin aigato 
Green, hrome, ordinary sodas - 5 @ 6% | Blue, Ultramarine... 418 Linseed, City, raw..... # gal..63 @64 In small lots rs ny vo EBEOIMN 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, ron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on ali matters relating to those branches of industry. 
‘ sa . ‘ . ‘ . i aacarecie om 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
UNITED STATES, BRITISH AMERICA,‘ MEXICO, HAWAII, CUBA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, - . . - - . - - - $5.00a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THikp THURSDAYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 “ ~ 
Dollar Edition, large number First ‘'HuRSDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, ‘ - I.0o 


OTHER COUNTRIES: Regular Edition, $5.00; Two Dollar Edition, $2.50; One Dollar Edition, $1.25 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 


ONE INSERTION, - = - - - - $3.00 SIX MONTHS, ~ - - - - $45.00 
ONE MONTH, (stimes) ~ ” - ~ - 11.25 ONE YEAR, - - - - - - - 75.00 
THREE MONTHS, - - ~ - - - 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 


a York (Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - . - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs 
Philadelphia, . : Forrest Building, (17 119 South Fourth Stree, . - ‘THomMAs Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - . - - Hamilton building, 335-337 fifth Avenue, . - Rosert A. WALKER, Manager, 
> op T 2 nai nee : 

Chicago, ° ‘ ° - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Street ba ae eee eee aan 
Cinc innati, - - . - - Pickering building, 5th and Main Streets, . - Henry SMITH, Manager. 
St. Louis, - e .e > - Chemical Buildin g, 721 Olive Street - - Jas. T, NEWELL Manager. 

oston, - . : ° Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - : WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager. 


Cleveland, - 
LON DON OFFICE: 


AUSTRALIAN OFFIC 


emitiances should be made by draft, payable to the order o Davin Wutiams Company, on any banking housein 


- The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, 


Hastings H: use. Norfolk Street, Stran1 


Eara S. ADAMS, Manager 


ES: Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Buildin 


Order om New York. When these cannot be obtained, postage stamps ofany country will be received, 
Vewedvaure or og ae in any part of the ‘world may obtain Zhe /rom Age through the American News Company, New York, U.S. A,: The International 


New: Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, Englard; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U, 5. A. 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-cia$s Matter. 





the United States or Europe, er by -. O, Money 
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THE IRON AGE 


February 27, aes 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1902. 


The folowing quotationsare for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere {n our weekly market report 


IRON AND STEEL— 
a Bar iron from Store— 


Ito otim, in. round and square t ® ® 2.00@2.10¢ 


wie oevccccces eooee ® m 2.10@2.20¢ 
6 round and square.# B 2,.30@2.40¢ 
Cts @ DB 


Secon eens seeee 


larger 
» x 8-16 enepenee 


. and "thisker 


a 

Bands—1 

= mattis “— — price L5¢ 
den's “ ro ase 

-— — o00ennenese 200 nee cocccccccccces B 8.058 


ister”... ove ecbecperesensosoemesosansecuceenssee iy. eee 
Norway Bars....... sisssnsensemessenassssesses  7O@ 4. 25¢ 
Norway Shapes. ..........-sscecccccereneecees +4: O0@4.50¢ 


Merchant Stee! from Store— 


per Bb 
Bessemer ochinerz. cogsegeccosrccccocce cote tO 8.106 
Toe Calk, Tire and ae rr 2. -2.00@2.50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price 


in small iots.. Te 
Best Cast Steel Mac Rinery, base price ‘in 
small lots 6 ¢ 


Soft Steel Sheets— 
inoh,........-.00.. 2.20¢| No. 14.... 
8 MED, . ceccessoes 2.30¢ | No .16.... 
No. 8.. 
No. 10 
BO. EB cccccucs 


Sheet Iron from 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. 
Soft Steel. 


# 0, 3.80........ 
# B. 3.70. eovccee 


. 3.00 
8.20¢ | 
8.40¢ 

; ew seenees 8708 

RE icsseninee 3.80¢ 

Store. 


; 2.90¢ 


R, G. 
Cleaned. 
NOB. 14 60 16. ...ccccceeeesee- 8.n5e 
NOS. 18 tO 21...ccccceseess 
NOS. 22 tO 24......ccccerescese 
Nos. 25 and 26 


seeeeseeeee « 


Russia, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Rassia, eneeaing to assort- 
ment Rm 1i@id4¢ 


Patent Planished......... @DA?} 2¢: B, 11¢, net. 
Galvanized. 


w 


Saaeaeaeaann? 


en er 


Nos. 10 to 16.... 
Nos. 17 to 21.....- 
Nos. 22 to 24.. 


Seee222% 
veovesy 
RS ea re tt 
—SNOTRwONX 
6744£5@708 off 


‘3a in. 1¢ # ® higher. 


Foreign Steel from St-re— 
Best Cast. sone 
Extra Cast.......++see+ 
Sw , Cast 

Best Double Shear. . 
Blister, 1st quality. 
German —* 


« 
® 
ee 


1 . Titanic 
Hobson's Choice xx xia Best.. 
Jessop Self ae ! 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” 
Hobson’s “ Soho” anos Self-Hardening..® 


METALS— 


Tin- 
Daty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. 
Banca, 
Straits, 
Straits in 


eesesErEUrE RES 


esescae ccs 
GSaSooacaanoonanaca 


SAASBVSVSVsVsVeVSsSseaaeaa ans 


eee eer eee eeeseeeseereeeeseseres 


COOH Seer eee eee Seer eeeer seers 


MBL. cues cccccapbestbavconyssnseateaee? @ 


Tin Piates— 
American Charooal Plates. 
d Grade: 

BE, 16 BO. coceccccccccccoscepsccocnsese occvcescedT OS 
abijn orate 
Tet z 

4 X20-sssrernsrssnssrsseeeseens sossseeseennens Ah TB 
1X, 14 X BO... .cccccccesscccccecsccccccseccccccccces cee 


Aliaway Soeis’ 
IC, 14 K 20... croc. cesececcerccccercceerees sesereeeesO.25 
IX, 14x 20.... 7.35 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 


IC, 14 BO oo ccceec DOS DB... .0c.. eee eee ee 85.0085. 25 
TX, 14 E20... .c.cccrecesene-seeeseceers -$6.006@6.25 


American Terne Plates— 


IC, 20 x 28.. 
IX, 20 x 28 


Tin Boller Plates, American— 
XX, 14 X 26... .0g-- ee 1 eo. nccccccccescocce G1R,80 


cocsesesese 13.50 
= 14x 31. 


Leeescccscocccoocesescersvecsooecccosesess OelO 


See eee OOO e SER RH ORE Hees eree ee 
oeeee 


Pe ee eer eres eseeeeseeeseereeerars ee eeeeeene 


seeee cesses 156.00 


Oene er— 
Pig. Bar and inoes and Old Copper free 
Olmutes ured, S3¢¢ # lb. 


Ingot— 
Ree... ocuosepesseccononnecee -coscncsseeee - SEES 
Casting. .ccccccecvesecesssees cenere somecesees LIGGIS% 


Sheet and Bolt— 
February 2, 1902. 
, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 3 x 60. 


— sheet, 
eavier. 
$2 OZ. to 64 Oz. 25 to 
50 Ib. 
24 OZ. to320z, 18% 
to a5 ib, 
16 OZ. to 24 oz. 
oz. 9 
_ 


to i 
to oz. and 11 oz. 


4% to 18% Ib. 


14 Oz. and rg oz, 
11 to 1244 lb. 


Not wider than 
Not longer than 
And longer than 

12 oz. and r 
7% to 934 |b. 
8 oz. and 9 oz, 
6% to 7% |b. 
Lighter than 8 oz. 


64 oz. & over, 
30 x Goand 
12 


Fy 
) 





VSSSPSELSESSSSSSS 


72 

72 

108 

108 
m8. 23| 
wider 132 ene 24 

| than 103 | | 332 83 


¢| | ee Round Copper, 34 iach diameter and over, # B 
Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ®? B advanc> 
over peice of sheet Copper required to cut them from. 
Coid o Rolled Copper, 1 re aaaee Sees ana 

FD over = foregols 
e than 1 14 02. # 


r,. igh 
rie o Foregolng prices. 
20 in. wide and under, 1¢ # B 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
All Polished Orpper. over 20 in, wide, 24 # D advance 
over the price for Cold Roll ed Copper. 
Planished Copper— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits ane Fliats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # 
12 oz. and up to 14 0z. to Seaape tes 
10 oz. and up to 12 
Lighter than 10 oz , # B 
Cirvies iess than 8 in. misaeee 2¢ aa waditionai. 
Gueeson over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 
Po)ished “Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ® ® extra. 

Copper Wire— 
Hard and Sorc Drawn—b. & 8, Gauge. 
Last Feb. 2, 1991. 


Nos...0000 to8 
Base 


13 
16e 


ar 
22 











18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
3 
18 
8 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
8 
18 
19 
19 
20 
ar 
22 
24 


heavier, 1 
Cold or tard Ro 


square foot, 2 D over 
All Po lished ae widoy 


cot, eS aeeners 


9and10 
lee 
14 


ll and 12 
Me te adv, 


34¢ l¢ 114¢ ® D adv. 
Nos...0.000 1 18 19 20 
146 2¢ 24¢ 26¢R Dadv 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
ae aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


“Fed. 6. 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 


Nos.. 15 


eeeere 


i | | | 

5-16] 4|7-16] 4| 9-16 94|%| 6 | 1% 
30/29] 28} 27 
29} 28/27 
| 30| 29] 28) 27 

| 30} 29} 28 

31| 30} 30 

| 32| 32) 30 

33) 32) 31 

| 34) 32| 31 

35/34} 33 

37) 36] 35 

39138 37 

4°, 39/38 

|42, 41) 40 

53 44.43) 41 

5 46145) 43 

| | 
Copper Brovse yand Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® B additional 
iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 


fe 36 S86 St oh Uf bi al Bf ot B4 a5 O8 By hee 


21 21 21 21 23 25 27 28¢R0 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additiona! 
Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jua- 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Piain Round T 


I3o 


39 
40 


43.44 


Per b. 


5-16 
. ste 


a) 
Smalier than }4 inch.. 
: jas sh to - in Me tu No. 19, ineiusiv 


Over 3‘ inch .50 
Bronze and Copper, advarce on — List, 8 Seents 
4 


Discountfrom list %....... 
Roll and RA 


eal: (B rown & Sharpe Si 


Common High Brass] in. 
Wider than 2 
and including 12 


To N No.4 inolus inclusivo.|.22 |. : |-27 
\"¢ 
I: 


en) 


in, im. jun. jan. | in 
16 18} 20} 22) + 


18} 20} 22) 24 
27 29) 81 oe -08 


1 22 23 and24. -23 
Nos. 25 am BA ..00..|-23 
Nos. 27 and 28 ......|.28 


At 85/38 


35 
\'25 *\:28 (80 a3) "$4|.33}.89 


in.jin. jin, 
36 | 38 
838 | 40 


Common High Brass. 
Wider than 
and including 


-[ in. 
84 


55 |.60 |.65 
.56 1.61 |.68 
57 |.63 |.71 
-58 |.65 |.7 


Nos. 27 7 and 28. 


° + Special prices aot _ "7 80 — ts. 
aiditional for eash number thi 
than Nos. 28 to 88inclusive. Discount from List. ae 


Wire In Colls, 


Os 
List February 26, 1896 


| Gilg 
Low bronze 
brass.| and 
jcop per 


All Nos. to No, 10 inelusive.. eee 0.23 0.27 0.2 
Above No. 10 to No. 16.. ° ¥ -23'4 7 OTig| : 28 
No. 17 and No. 18... 4 2 

No. 19 and No. 20 

No. 21. 


Com, 
high 
brass. 


Brown & Sharpe’s gauge 
the standard. 


seeeerees 
POCO eee were eeees sueesees 
Pee Meee er eeesereeeeesesoee 
+eeeeers 


SOO ee eeereeeereeee 


Discount, E Brass Wire, 354; geayer Wire, Net. 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance 


Tobin Bronze— 
Straight, i nae euraes, ioe 56 © 8 in. diameter, ha 


Othur sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
Spelter— 

In Bidoke or Pig 16 8 D 

aoe A COE 


Dut 
Western 8: 


Wiiscnabeteeiesantaes seeeeeerens 


Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® pn. 
R00 ® casks....... ...6346| POr® ......ccesscccs 


Lead, 
Duty: Pi sans ears and Old, 2 ep Pi 
Sheets. 2:<¢ - we 
scnantean Vie.. 00 eccces cccccceccccesccccce: 
Bar... 
Pi 
ee soeccccccees cocces 
SEITE. < scescccescsese 
Sheet Lead 2» coccengee 
Old Lead inexchange. 344 8 B 


Solder. 
4 & 4, guaranteed........ cocccccercsccces covelLOKG@l? ¢ 
No. 1. o ccececcccteccccocecels @liKe 
Prices of Solder iniicated by private brand vary 
according 0 composition. 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ #®ib. 


erecccccccacesecescvesosocccessocs WD 10 


oece red 4564 

nee 
0 ceccecovceoccoscoce ¢.20000 20% OF 
1234¢......20% off 
coveeeSD 6......20% Off 
¢.02...20% off 


@ 10% 
@s 
a > Hotter 


Hallett’. cccoescccccccccscccccccccccocooccoce « 


« Be cece ereeeeeeererensesewes seeeeeee seeee 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Orude, 8¢ # » es Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for seeing: 
Smail lots.. + ccceeccccen » 37 
2 te 


No, 2 Aluminum (giariatoed to be over “90 < pure), 
ingots for remelting 
nall lots... 
100-® lots. 
Alum!num Sh 
Wider than... 
And including... . 
NOB. 18 £0 10...ccce- cccccccccceces mP "3 Jos & $0.47 
0. 20 44 46 = 48 
NOB. 91 60 B8.c.cccccese. ° 46 .48 
No. 2 x 


Pee eter ee eeeeeewereee 


0 -50 
Note.—Lots of iess than 50 B 5¢ i ® extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B, & 8. Gauge. 
Larger than No. ¥.® B 40¢| No. 15.. 
No. 9 CO NO. 10..8 BD adig¢ No. 17. 
No. 11.... #41 ¢) No. 18... 
No * ecgepeges Dm 414¢¢/ No. Bo 


No. 13 No, 20 
No l¢ # D 424¢¢/ No, 21 


Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New Psy 
Heavy Copper...... .. cose cree cocceet BIOME 
Light and | inned Copper ....... ...... ¥>% 
Hoavy Brass . FD sikr 
Light Brass. : 


Rais cconpensenteqummmnattvendinenstiennccesassedl We Tne 


Tea Lead... 


seeeeceerere 


eeeeeeoeres 


 eeere 
SOPHO OOOR FOF ETEe Cees eter eeee 
eeeere seers 


eeeaee +0000 ereeeere 


SOOO e eee eee e ones OO eee ee eeeeeeneee 


ZAMG, .. ceocccccesccoces coscescces ccccccetooes ecsccce 
No. 1 Pewter.. 

NO. 8 P@WLEE...cccccccccocscce cocccccccccccceeses 
Tim Plate SCRAP. ..cce ccccecccccccccccccccce 
Wrought Scrap [POM ere seesee ® gross ton 
Heavy Cast Sorap......+0.....# gross ton 
Stove Plate Scrap.............¥ gross ton 
Burnt From. ...-.cecece. coos sees @ TOSS ton 


SPSS e RO OOO ERROR OREO ETM e eee seeee 





